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INTRODUCTION 


N OW reprinted for the eighteenth time, The Functions 
of the Executive has steadily increased in influence 
and circulation since its first appearance. Almost four limes 
as many copies were distributed by the publisher in 1967 
as in 1939; each of the last five years and most of the others 
show an equally interesting increase over its predecessor. 
Barnard appears in virtually every bibliography on organ¬ 
ization and is cited in such popular works as J. K. Gal¬ 
braith’s The New Industrial State (1967), which credits him 
with the “most famous definition of an organization.” The 
respect won in all quarters by so austere and difficult a 
book is remarkable enough to deserve explanation. The in¬ 
tent of this introduction will be to relate this study of organ¬ 
ization to the simple rationalistic theory that preceded it and 
to the baroque variety that came after. It may then be easier 
to understand why Barnard’s voice remains audible and authori¬ 
tative above the excitement generated by behavioral scientists, 
mathematical and statistical decision theorists, and other clin¬ 
ical and experimental students of organization behavior, to say 
nothing of the books of generals, prime ministers, presidents, 
and other practitioners. 

Barnard’s aim is ambitious. As he tells us in his own preface, 
his purpose is first to provide a comprehensive theory of co¬ 
operative behavior in formal organizations. Cooperation origi¬ 
nates in the need of an individual to accomplish purposes to 
which he is by himself biologically unequal. With the enlist¬ 
ment of other individuals cooperation speedily becomes a con¬ 
stantly changing system made up of interrelated biological, 
psychological, and social elements. To survive, it must be ‘ effec- 
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tive*’ in the sense of achieving organization purpose and 
“efficient” in the sense of satisfying individual motives. The 
executive must preside over and adapt to each other the 
processes which relate the cooperative system to its environ¬ 
ment and which provide satisfaction to individuals. 

The initial concept of cooperation leads to the definition of 
organization as a “system of consciously coordinated activities 
or forces of two or more persons.” Essential to the survival of 
organization is the willingness to cooperate, the ability to 
communicate, the existence and acceptance of purpose. The 
executive functions are thus to provide a system of communi¬ 
cation, to maintain the willingness to cooperate, and to ensure 
the continuing integrity of organization purpose. Barnard’s 
elaboration of the executive functions ends in a consideration 
of leadership as the personal capacity for affirming decisions 
that lend quality and morality to the coordination of organ¬ 
ized activity and to the formulation of purpose. 

It would be gratuitous to recapitulate in his own book the 
whole of Barnard’s theory. Its development in his hands, when 
considered against the background of his career, appears as a 
remarkable tour de force. Since Organization and Manage¬ 
ment, which came along ten years after The Functions of the 
Executive, is a set of papers either elaborating aspects of the 
original theory or marking miscellaneous occasions, the earlier 
book is the single major work of a man who was not really a 
writer. Most of Barnard s career was spent in executive prac¬ 
tice. A Mount Hermon and Harvard education, cut off short 
of the bachelor s degree, was followed by nearly forty years 
in the American Telephone & Telegraph Company. His career 
egan in the Statistical Department, took him to technical ex¬ 
pertness in the economics of rates and administrative experi¬ 
ence in the management of commercial operations, and culmi¬ 
nated in the presidency of the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
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Company. He was not directly involved in the Western Elec¬ 
tric experiments conducted chiefly at the Hawthorne plant 
in Cicero, but his association with Elton Mayo' and the latter*s 
colleagues at the Harvard Business School had an important 
bearing on his most original ideas. 

Barnard’s executive experience at AT&T was paralleled and 
followed by a career in public service unusual in his own time 
and hardly routine today. He was at various times president 
of the United Services Organization (the USO of World War 
11 ), head of the General Education Board and later president 
of the Rockefeller Foundation (after Raymond Fosdick and 
before Dean Rusk), chairman of the National Science Founda¬ 
tion, an assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, a consultant 
to the American representative in the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Committee, to name only some of his public interests. 
He was a director of a number of companies, a fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science and 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He was a 
lover of music and a founder of the Bach Society of New Jersey. 

Barnard as a man, in the absence of gossip about him, stands 
somewhat apart, even from the organizations he headed re¬ 
served, dignified, and somewhat awesome. He was not a teacher 
with disciples to cloak his memory with sentiment or to elabo¬ 
rate his ideas. His associates and successors in the Bell System 
have not made him a corporate or folk hero; those I have 
known do not find occasion to speak of him at all. No evidence 
is available to demonstrate or to call into question his personal 
ability to make organizations effective and ef&cient. His book 
has made its steady way on its own, in short, without benefit of 

publicly expressed affection by supporters. 

If we look now at the strengths and the weaknesses of his 

* A representative work is listed on pp. xxii-xxiii for each of the writers on 
organization mentioned in the course of this introduction. 
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work and its place in the literature of organisation, we must 
note first that Barnard brought his ideas into form at the time 
when reports from the Western Electric experiments were 
coming into conflict with the theories of scientific manage¬ 
ment originating in the work of F. W. Taylor and in the 
rationalistic theory of organization formulated by Henri Fayol. 
The Punctions is a direct outcome of Barnard’s failure to find 
an adequate explanation of his own executive experience in 
classic organization or economic theory. His own extensive, 
unsystematic, and multi-disciplinary reading offered him few 
clues until his encounter with Pareto and with L. J. Hender¬ 
son, a biochemist of interdisciplinary bent who studied and 
wrote about Pareto. Barnard was thus stimulated by what 
sociology could explain that classical economic and organiza¬ 
tion theory could not. His acquaintance with Henderson, Don- 
ham, Mayo and the other members of the coalition of social 
scientists and clinicians who were rediscovering human moti¬ 
vation in the Hawthorne Works was indispensable to the 
development of his central thesis. Barnard obtained access to 
the data and ideas which in effect made obsolete the concept 
of economic man and gave proof that the scientific and ration¬ 
alist models of organization required revision. 

The Mayo-Roethlisberger—Dickson—Whitehead reports on 

the Western Electric researches were clinically oriented to 
worker satisfactions and to the first level of supervision. Al¬ 
though they were animated by the excitement of discovery and 
illuminated by the usefulness of a new mode of interpreting so¬ 
cial data, they did not offer a comprehensive model of organiza¬ 
tion. More like Fayol, Barnard was oriented by his experience 
to the executive levels and more interested in the firm in rela¬ 
tion to its environment. The first great contribution of his 
book was therefore the construction of a total theory of organ¬ 
ization which provided an alternative to the Fayol model and 
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took into account the dramatic discoveries in the Bank Wiring 
observation and Relay Assembly Test rooms. 

It is not easy to distinguish between concepts which Barnard 
invented and those which he reshaped, developed, and ex¬ 
tended in his ambition to construct a complete theory. He 
seized upon the concept of an organization as a social system, 
elaborated it in original definitions of formal and informal 
organization, worked out the awkwardly designated but vital 
difference between effectiveness and efficiency^ incorporated 
noneconomic motivation into a theory of incentives, and de¬ 
veloped a controversial concept of authority. This last sym¬ 
bolizes neatly his revolt against the classical idea that com¬ 
mand is the essential condition of obedience. “Authority is the 
character of a communication (order),” he wrote in a labored 
sentence, “in a formal organization by virtue of which it is 
accepted by a contributor to or ‘member’ of the organization as 
governing the action he contributes; that is, as governing or 
determining what he does or is not to do so far as the organ¬ 
ization is concerned.” It became necessary to invent the “zone 
of indifference” to support this definition. By postulating that 
there exists for each individual an area in which orders are 
acceptable without being questioned, he explains the everyday 
achievement of cooperation under the complication implicit 
in the idea that authority lies with the subordinate individual. 

The strength of Barnard’s concept of cooperative systems 
and of his explanation of the essential conditions for rarely 
attained effectiveness and efBciency seems to me to lie in the 
idea that purpose is central. He believes the definition of organ¬ 
ization purpose to be peculiarly an executive function, made 
necessary to give meaning to the rest of the environment, to 
serve as unifying principle. Toward the end of the book, in 
passages where his personal convictions become visible, he 
couples purpose with responsibility — “the quality which gives 
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dependability and determination to human conduct, and fore¬ 
sight and ideality to purpose.” He was willing to rest his theory 
of cooperation upon an ethical ideal. I will try to establish later 
the enduring importance of this idea in the literature of organ¬ 
ization. 

In all this Barnard was importantly original. He summarized 
his own contributions after publication in terms of principal 
“structural” and “dynamic” concepts.* The important struc¬ 
tural concepts he considered to be the individual^ the coopera¬ 
tive system^ the formal organization, the complex formal organ¬ 
ization, and the informal organization. The dynamic concepts 
he identified as free will, cooperation, communication, author¬ 
ity, the decisive process, and dynamic equilibrium. The first 
two parts of his book he viewed as the anatomy or structure of 
cooperation; the last two parts were its physiology or economy. 

The full originality of Barnard’s work, sparsely and carefully 
recorded, can only be fully appreciated by reading and reread¬ 
ing his text. The most conspicuous weaknesses of the book, 
widely noted by critics and readers easily put off, are the ab¬ 
stractness of the presentation, the paucity and pedestrian qual¬ 
ity of example, and the difficulty of style. He acknowledges this 
defect in the text itself and elsewhere. “The doctrine is diffi¬ 
cult, he said in the Harvard Business Review, “labored, ab¬ 
stract, and abstruse. But he was little inclined to revise his 
approach, for he thought this level of discourse appropriate 
to scientific discussion. In rebuttal to a very loose use of com¬ 
monplace terms by Professor Melvin T. Copeland, he invokes 
the familiar defense of all scholars accused of obfuscation: 

He docs not think it necessary to say what he means. I do, for the purpose 

Comments on the Job of the Executive," Harvard Business Review, 
Sprmg 1940, p. 3070. In this article (pp. 295-308) Barnard answers Melvin 
T. Copeland’s “The Job of an Executive," Harvard Business Review, Winter 
1940, pp. 148-160. 
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which I attempted to pursue, but not necessarily for all other purposes. 
But whoever attempts to answer these questions or define such concepts 
will find it laborious, and will come out, I think, with abstract, "socio¬ 
logical, colorless propositions, rather unaesthetic and difficult, requiring 
hard study. Should we be afraid of that? 

Barnard himself, it should be added, did not hesitate to reread 
something he valued. “I have read [Ross Ashby’s Design for 
a Brain\ five times and I am certainly going to read it five 
more, he said in a talk to students at Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity. At any rate no one has ever said that one reading of The 

Functions was enough or that more than one was not worth¬ 
while. 

The ponderousness of Barnard’s style is the mark, perhaps, 
of amateur scholar. It is more surely an indication of how 
seriously he took his work and how much he wanted it to be a 
definitive theory, adequate not only for his own extraordinary 
mind and experience but for the rest of us as well. He tries too 
hard to conclude his inquiry and does not indicate how it might 
be extended into areas he chooses not to enter. Mariy of the 
other shortcomings of this work are really omissions which 
have been or still remain to be filled in by researchers and 
writers in his debt, or arc aspects of his system of per¬ 
sonal values. He says little, for example, about the institutions 
of top management — the executive group, the board of direc¬ 
tors, or the offices of president and chairman. His treatment of 
purpose acknowledges its centrality, to be sure, but docs not 
include attention to the choice of purpose in a changing world 
or to the processes of formulating goals and objectives for the 
organization. Although he must be credited with readmitting 
man to organization theory, he seems much less interested in a 

j. , Elementary Conditions of Formal Organization," an unpub- 

paper of November 3, 1953, included in H. C. Sanders, Jr., 
j. ®^*8®*nent TTieories in the Writings of Chester Irving Barnard," unpub- 

®a master’s thesis. Southern Methodist University, June 1955. 
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living, growing person than in the abstract “Individual.” He 
is not much concerned about personal involvement. His analy¬ 
sis of motivation suggests responsive behavior rather than 
full participation in the administrative process; it makes no 
room for the development of individuals, for the maturing 
of their needs, and for the dilution or strengthening of their 
commitment. The definition of authority understates the role 
of objective authority and appears to assign individuals the 
choice of acceptance or rejection rather than participation in 
the active integration of conflicting alternatives and interpre¬ 
tations. Leadership is effectively but abstractly examined; its 
problems are not analyzed. But no catalogue of faults can erode 
the conclusion that despite its turgidity and omissions, Bar¬ 
nard’s book has remained important to its old readers and 
continues to attract new ones. 

What is its continuing role in the literature of its field? 
In the first place it still performs a useful function in temper¬ 
ing the classical approach to organization. This approach is 
by no means dead. Its apostles — Taylor, Fayol, Urwick, Gulick, 
Mooney, Reiley —are still read. Books like those of Holden, 
Fish, and Smith, of Koontz and O’Donnell, give extensive 
classroom circulation to principles of management derived 
from Fayol. Their influence pervades less directly the folklore 
of management. One can still hear that to administer is to 
plan, organize, integrate, and measure, or to plan, organize, 
staff, and control, that a man should have only one superior, 
that the span of control should not exceed six or seven per¬ 
sons, and that responsibility should be commensurate with 
authority. Barnard s work is related to the more positive con¬ 
tributions of this school, for he believes in hierarchical organ¬ 
izations, in formal lines of authority and communication, and 
shares Urwick’s admiration of Mary Parker Follett, the flexible 
classicist who was born before her time and with her “Law of 
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the Situation” instructed Barnard in the nature of authority. 
We still need The Functions of the Executive to mark the great 
transition between the rational traditionalists and more recent 
schools and to temper the application to real situations of the 
still usable partial insights of his predecessors. 

Of somewhat greater importance to us today are several other 
groups of students of organization and management — an 
organizational behavior or human relations group which has 
multiplied and subdivided prolifically since the Hawthorne 
studies, a systems or decision-theory group with mathematical 
and model building subgroups, a practitioner-oriented group 
studying the processes of formulating and implementing or¬ 
ganization purpose, and a less homogeneous group of indi¬ 
vidual empiricists, consultants, teachers, historians, and general 
observers. These clusters of approaches have many differences 
as well as affinities within themselves. But Barnard remains 
universal enough to be of interest to virtually all the members 
of all sects of organization study. He is in many instances 
claimed by their membership. He continues, in any case, to be 
influential in tempering their doctrinal excesses and in com¬ 
plementing their particular strengths. 

The insight into worker motivation developed by the West¬ 
ern Electric experiments has produced a varied body of litera¬ 
ture dominated by behavioral scientists like Argyris, Bennis, 
Likert, McGregor, Roethlisbergcr, Whyte, and Zaleznik, as 
well as more specialized representatives of the individual dis¬ 
ciplines of the social sciences. At its best the work of the kind 
suggested by these illustrative names has increased general 
awareness of the psychological and social determinants of 
human behavior. At its weakest it has led to the oversimplifica¬ 
tions of McGregor’s “Theory X” and “Theory Y,” the Likert 
group’s passionate preference for participative management, 
the exaggerations attending the growth of the National Train- 
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ing Laboratory’s sensitivity training and the Blake-Mouton 
managerial grid. Barnard’s book, reread after most of the works 
of this later group of investigators, reveals the classic qualities 
of integrity, economy, and equanimity. His contributions to 
these scholars have by no means dissipated his originality, for 
their biases and special preoccupations with such phenomena 
as emergent behavior limit their use of Barnard s concepts of 
purpose, leadership, and responsibility. There are, of course, 
distinguished exceptions to this implied criticism, as illustrated 
by Abraham Zaleznik’s Human Dilemmas of Leadership. In 
my judgment this book reflects in its concern for individual de¬ 
velopment, its understanding of the organization setting of 
human behavior, and its acceptance of leadership as a critical 
function a creative extension of Barnard’s breadth of view. 


The systems or decision-theory group of writers has two 
subsections. The management and computer scientists have not 
yet addressed policy and organization problems to an impor¬ 
tant degree. The extension of sophisticated quantification to 
organization behavior may someday reach the complex proc¬ 
esses involved in the management of cooperative systems. In the 
meantime a less mathematical approach, the principal figure in 
which is Herbert Simon, has built directly upon Barnard’s 
elaboration of the social-system concept of organization. Bar¬ 
nard wrote an introduction to Simon’s Administrative Be- 
havior^ which, together with Simon’s subsequent text and 
comments, suggests an uneasy affinity originating more perhaps 
in Simon’s harsh criticism of scientific management than in 
his loyalty to Barnard’s own thesis. At any rate Simon and such 
Carnegie—Mellon colleagues as J. G. March and R. M. Cyert 
focus principally upon cognitive limits on rationality and come 
almost to equate management with decision making limited 
by the range of perception. Their study of decision processes 
carries forward Barnard’s definition of executive processes as 
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systems-determined activities but narrows it away from policy- 
formulating decisions. March and Simon s descriptive an 
analytical work derives the basic features of organization struc¬ 
ture and function from the characteristics of human pro em 
solving processes and rational human choice. Rereading an 
nard after becoming acquainted with this later important wor 
reveals a relatively small role occupied by purpose and norma¬ 
tive prescription in the Carnegie-Mellon work, its lack o 
concern for the processes by which organization purpose is 
formulated and with the criteria by which one set of ^rposes 
can be perceived as different in quality from another* e is 
tance between Barnard and these direct but indepen ent e 
scendants reminds us of how uninspiring to the practitioner 
can be the findings and hypotheses of science and of how much 
imagination and sympathy with scientific and management 
responsibilities and points of view are required to ri gc 
gap. 

Barnard’s influence has of course extended to the many em¬ 
pirical and historical studies of organization by bot stu ents 
and practitioners. Here names like Copeland, Learne , > 

Christensen, Sloan, Chandler, Drucker, and the case stu les o 
the schools of business and public administration come to 
Melvin T. Copeland and Barnard’s exchange of artic es m 
the Harvard Business Review (already referred to) began the 
contribution that Barnard offers to this group. Cope ^ , t e 
influential pioneer of the long established studies o usiness 
policy, demurred at Barnard’s theoretical terminology an 
structure and proffered his own “conceptual scheme ^ 
he felt was more responsive to a changing world an more 
adequate for practitioners. Beginning with the primacy o 
policies, he describes an analytical process called sizing up 
the situation,” “deciding upon a plan of action,” “organizing 
for the job,” “instruction,” “sequence and timing of moves, 
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and “following through.” The effectiveness of this attention 
to the company situation and what should be done about it 
in the classroom training of practitioners was considerable, but 
the terminology used did not begin to articulate the policy 
skills involved or make room for the new research in human 
behavior going on at the time. 

Barnard in effect has demonstrated that it is possible to 
articulate a practitioner’s theory of management which is 
coherent and capable of development and which can make 
use of research discoveries as well as of the equally important, 
if more intuitive, findings of experience. From the perspective 
of the thousands of studies of actual organizations recorded 
for the purpose of analysis and prescription and of the com¬ 
mentaries by men of experience, Barnard’s book is revealed as 
the nearly unique example of a systematic examination and in¬ 
terpretation of a class of phenomena occurring everywhere but 
little understood. Copeland’s successors, among whom I find 
myself, owe to Barnard the realization that in the interests of 
purpose and results research and practice can be reconciled, 
that disciplined interpretation can be applied to successive 
clinical studies of organization, and that a conceptual scheme 
can be simple enough to be used and yet exact and complex 
enough to accommodate continuing insights into the workings 
of complicated organization processes. 

Limitations of space and knowledge make me necessarily 
cavalier in relating The Functiojis of the Executive to the diffuse 
and uneven literature on organization of the last thirty years. 
The continuing importance of Barnard’s book and the deeper 
understanding of its permanent quality made possible by subse¬ 
quent research and insight are nonetheless unmistakable. Its 
future influence is likely to manifest itself still as corrective of 
the parochial inhibitions of the academic disciplines or the dis¬ 
cursiveness of reminiscence. More positively, I believe this book 
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calls for the development of some of its own pioneering but 
incomplete conceptualization. The management of complex 
organizations appears to many of us concerned with it to re¬ 
quire in particular more advanced concepts of purpose, more 
clearly defined ideas of professional responsibility, and a more 
usable understanding of the functions of leadership. 

With the attention Barnard gives to purpose and responsi¬ 
bility in his later chapters, it is clear that he recognizes, as in¬ 
dicated earlier, the importance of purpose and commitment to 
purpose in organized activity. Perhaps because the goals of his 
own organization were relatively constant, he does not give 
full descriptive or prescriptive attention to the processes of 
formulation: how it is, how it may be, and how it should be 
formulated, and how it may be and should be given an 
explicit set of values — evaluated for quality, relevance, and 
durability. Work is being done on the organization processes 
involved in the formulation of corporate strategy and the 
adaptation to the achievement of conscious purposes of what 
is known about organization. It will carry forward Barnard s 
conviction that purpose is the unifying principle of cooperative 
systems and that the efficiency of organization (in the sense of 
the satisfactions it provides its members) arises most impor¬ 
tantly from the sense that the organization’s purpose is proper 
and important. Those of us who arc grateful for the work o 
behavioral scientists but impatient with the antiseptic assump¬ 
tion that our true concern is how organizations do 
(rather than how they might work under more effective lea 
ership) will continue to be guided by Barnard in the direction 
we follow. 

Developing researchable and teachable concepts of purpose 
is indeed currently one of the principal concerns of business 
education. The study of business policy, concerned principal y 
with the choice and implementation of long-term purposes 
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afTecting the whole organization and governing its changing 
relation with its environment, is now normally the integrative 
course of the professional business curriculum. Its concepts are 
consistent with Barnard’s theory of cooperative systems and 
directly extend (without so deliberate an intent) his experience- 
based knowledge and analysis of environmental opportunities 
and constraints, the identification of organization resources and 
capabilities, the discovery and development of the aspirations 
and desires of the influential members of the organization — 
all processes which together constitute the determination of 
purposes. 

Professional education for the management of business or¬ 
ganizations has been concerned, all during the period since 
Barnard’s book appeared, with concepts of responsibility. Bar¬ 
nard’s view of responsibility as the quality giving dependability 
and determination to human behavior and “foresight and ideal¬ 
ity” to purpose and his belief that organizations endure in 
accordance with the breadth of morality by which they arc 
governed take on even greater relevance as professors in schools 
of professional management try to prepare students for what 
will be expected of private business in an era of worsening 
social problems and rising expectations. A concern for respon¬ 
sibility flows naturally from Barnard’s total view of organiza¬ 
tion as both effective and efficient in senses which go far beyond 
classic economic theory. 

The nature of leadership, viewed now as originality in the 
conception, institutionalization, and achievement of organiza¬ 
tion purposes of commanding quality, is once again of concern 
to students of management. Barnard knew as we almost all 
now know, that leadership is not a function of the individual 
only, though not unimportant on that account. He knew what 
more of us will find out for sure, that leadership in organiza¬ 
tions means taking the initiative in the adaptation of organiza- 
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tion resources and processes to clearly understood and attractive 
objectives — the formulation of which is not wholly an organ¬ 
ization rather than an individual process. As progress is made 
in further identifying and articulating the nature of leadership 
in organizations, Barnard’s stature will again not diminish, 
but appear more clear. 

My argument then is that this book endures not only because 
it has been influential in the literature of organization follow¬ 
ing it, but more importantly because it continues to ofler in¬ 
sight recognized to be important though not easily come by. 
It should remain important because Barnard’s unfinished busi¬ 
ness has not yet been completed or his conceptual approach 
rendered obsolete. His voice is still authoritative because his 
wisdom came from a combination of intellect and experience, 
of an inclination for systematic thought and a generous ex¬ 
posure to responsibility and the necessity to achieve results 
through cooperation. His reading, as revealed by his references, 
was scattered and uneven, but his mind ordered the miscellany. 
His acquaintance with Henderson, Mayo, and the others illu¬ 
minated the subject he had identified and the executive respon¬ 
sibility he knew intimately. His stature derives from his stamina 
in abstract thought, his capacity to apply reason to professional 
experiences, and his probable sensitivity and expertness in prac¬ 
tice. I can think of no one who excels him in the simultaneous 
exercise of the twin capabilities of reason and competence or 
in the exploitation of their combined power. For these reasons 
The Functions of the Executive remains today, as it has been 
since its publication, the most thought-provoking book on 
organization and management ever written by a practicing ex¬ 
ecutive. 


Boston, 1968 


Kenneth R. Andrews 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE 



To 

MY FATHER 

At a crisis in my youth he taught me the wisdom of choice: 
To try and fail is at least to learn; to fail to try is to suffer 
the inesdmable loss of what might have been 
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T his book is a revision and expansion of the manuscript 
prepared for eight lectures at Lowell Institute in Boston 
in November and December 1937, under the same title. 

A knowledge of the point of view from which an effort of 
this kind developed is sometimes helpful to the reader; so that 
it may be of interest if I relate briefly the circumstances which 
have led me to write the book. The honor of Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell’s invitation came at a time when belatedly I was reading 
Justice Cardozo’s Yale Lectures, “The Nature of the Judicial 
Process.” This conjunction incited an attempt to arrange for 
orderly presentation hypotheses which I had gradually con¬ 
structed through several years concerning the executive proc¬ 
esses, which are specialized functions in what we know as 
“organizations,” If these functions are to be adequately de¬ 
scribed, the description must be in terms of the nature of or¬ 
ganization itself. I had attempted in the previous year to sketch 
a portion of a theory of organization in an effort to stimulate 
others to take it up. Except for the interest and encouragement 
given me at that time by Dean Wallace B. Donham of the Har¬ 
vard Graduate School of Business Administration and his asso¬ 
ciates— Professors Cabot, Henderson, Mayo, and Whitehead 
— I should probably not have attempted an essay of the scope 
of this. 

Many times I have noted that executives are able to under¬ 
stand each other with very few words when discussing essential 
problems of organization, provided that the questions arc stated 
without dependence upon the technologies of their respective 
fields. This is strikingly true, in fact chiefly observable, when 
men of radically different fields discuss such questions. It is 
not due to any common nomenclature or general study of or- 
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ganization systems. Until quite recently there has been little 
literature that could at all serve as a common basis of under¬ 
standing, and it is unknown and not of much interest to most 
major executives. Moreover, if the questions are considered not 
as practical but as theoretical problems, the common understand¬ 
ing seems invariably to disappear as quickly as it does if the 
discussion relapses into illustrations from their respective tech¬ 
nologies. Yet clergymen, military men, government officials, 
university officials, and men of widely diversified businesses, 
when not conscious of an attempt to discuss organization as 
such, have seemed to show an understanding — or better, a 
sense — that is quite similar. To me it has long seemed probable 
that there are universal characteristics of organization that are 
active understandings, evaluations, concepts, of men skilled in 
organizing not only in the present but in past generations, 
which have also been perceived by careful and astute observers 
and students. 

But nothing of which I knew treated of organization in a 
way which seemed to me to correspond either to my experience 
or to the understanding implicit in the conduct of those recog¬ 
nized to be adept in executive practice or in the leadership of 
organizations. Some excellent work has been done in describ¬ 
ing and analyzing the superficial characteristics of organiza¬ 
tions. It is important, but like descriptive geography with 
physics, chemistry, geology, and biology missing. More than 
the topography and cartography of organization would be 
necessary to understand the executive functions; a knowledge 
of the kinds and qualities of the forces at work and the manner 
of their operation would also be needed. 

Furthermore, the sociologists, social psychologists, economists, 
the scholars in political science and historians, as I viewed their 
work, had described many of the phenomena resulting from 
these forces, and had given some explanation of them, but I 
had found little agreement among them. Always, it seemed to 
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me, the social scientists — from whatever side they approached 
— just reached the edge of organization as I experienced it, and 
retreated. Rarely did they seem to me to sense the processes of 
coordination and decision that underlie a large part at least of 
the phenomena they described. More important, there was lack¬ 
ing much recognition of formal organization as a most impor¬ 
tant characteristic of social life, and as being the principal 
structural aspect of society itself. Mores, folkways, political 
structures, institutions, attitudes, motives, propensities, instincts, 
were discussed in extenso; but the bridge between the generali¬ 
zations of social study on the one hand and the action of masses 
to which they related on the other was not included, I thought. 

The search for the universals of organization has been ob¬ 
structed, I suspect, by the long history of thought concerning 
the nature of the state and of the church. The center of this 
thought relates to the origin and nature of authority. Its 
consequence appears to be a legalism that prevents the accept¬ 
ance of essential facts of social organizations. No theory of 
organization that conflicts with the doctrines of the law can 
be acceptable unless it also explains these doctrines. The doc¬ 
trine of states as sources and bases of formal organizations in 
society — the doctrine relevant in legal theory to all corporate 
organizations, such as those of municipalities, universities, busi¬ 
ness institutions, armies — is inconsistent with the theory that 
all states arc based upon organizations. But the latter hypothesis 
cannot be accepted unless it is able to explain both the facts of 
states and their obvious dominance in some respects over the 
organizations from which they arise. Thus I found myself in 
an impasse. On one hand, theories which accounted for im¬ 
portant aspects of organized society were unsatisfactory when 
confronted with theories of the state. On the other hand, the 
latter utterly failed, even when spun out into their endless 
applications in judicial decisions, to explain the most elemental 
experience of organized effort. 
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The confusion resulting from these considerations was first 
partly overcome by the chance reading of Ehrlich’s Funda^ 
mental Principles of the Sociology of Law. The thesis of this 
study is that all law arises from the formal and especially the 
informal understandings of the people as socially organized, 
and that so far as these practices and understandings are formu¬ 
lated in substantive law and promulgated by lawmaking au¬ 
thorities the “law” is merely the formulation. Its source is not 
rulers, legislatures, or courts, however constituted, but the 
people as organized in families and communities of various 
kinds. Even though his treatment be overdrawn, as Vino- 
gradoff thinks, or his scheme be but an alternative to other 
juristic theories, as Pound says in his introduction to the English 
translation of Ehrlich, the fact remains that at least this student 
recognized as competent in his field gives an approach that 
is broadly consistent with the facts as I have experienced them. 

Next to the question of authority as a cause for confusion 
concerning organization, I would placeathe course of the de¬ 
velopment of economic thought in the last century and a half 
and the exaggeration of the economic phases of human behavior 
which the early formulation of economic theory made far too 
convenient. Granting the utility of abstracting from social ac¬ 
tion that aspect which we call “economic,” the relatively devel¬ 
oped theories so effectively constructed by Adam Smith and his 
successors depressed the interest in the specific social processes 
within which economic factors are merely one phase, and 
greatly overemphasized economic interests. Tliis was conjoined 
with an exclusion of adequate consideration of motives in pure 
economic theory, a materialistic philosophy rooted in utilitarian¬ 
ism, and a prevalence of highly erroneous conceptions of the 
place of the intellectual, as distinguished from the emotional 
and physiological, processes in social behavior. All of this 
meant, and still means in the current thought of many, that 
man is an “economic man” carrying a few non-economic 
appendages. 
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Such a view, it seems to me, forced — perhaps might be ex¬ 
pected to force — the neglect of concrete specific local organiza¬ 
tion and the individual in relation to it as the locus of action in 
society whether economic or not. At least this I can assert: 
though I early found out how to behave effectively in organ¬ 
izations, not until I had much later relegated economic theory 
and economic interests to a secondary — though indispensable 

— place did I begin to understand organizations or human be¬ 
havior in them. I do not mean merely that non-economic or¬ 
ganizations — such as the political, the educational, the religious 

— are also to be found, and are of primary importance; 1 mean 
specifically with reference to business organizations that non¬ 
economic motives, interests, and processes, as well as the eco¬ 
nomic, are fundamental in behavior from the boards of directors 
to the last man. The contrary view is almost always implicit 
and frequently explicit in the statements not only of business 
men but of labor men, politicians, statesmen, professional men, 
educators, and even of church ministers. As one result, effective 
leadership has to be based on intuitions that are correct, not¬ 
withstanding doctrines that deny their correctness. Very often, 
I think, we attempt social integration by methods imposed by a 
false logic to the very limit that common sense and hard experi¬ 
ence will permit. 

The tangible result of this experience and these beliefs is 
this book. The need for it lies in the confusion and uncertainty 
which now attend the subject, and the extent to which espe¬ 
cially the purposeful and constructive activities of men in pres¬ 
ent society are governed by formal organizations. It also lies 
in the relations of such organizations to society in general, and 
in the degrees to which the activities of formal organizations, 
as contrasted with institutions and other abstract generalities of 
social life, provide the structure and processes of social systems. 

Formally this work is divided into four parts, but in a sense 
it consists of two short treatises. One is an exposition of a 
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theory of cooperation and organization and constitutes the first 
half of the book. The second is a study of the functions and of 
the methods of operation of executives in formal organizations. 
These two subjects, which may be conveniently distinguished 
for some purposes, are in concrete action and experience in¬ 
separable. It is possible that I have not adequately taken into 
account that this is not obvious to many and that for this reason 
I have not made sufficiently clear the unity of the whole book. 
Indeed the quite different characters of the two halves of the 
book may contribute to a false sense of the separateness of the 
two subjects. 

In the first half I have attempted to compress so far as per¬ 
tinent all of the knowledge which has come to my mind from 
the sciences concerning the conditions of social behavior. It will 
occur to the reader, as it has to me, that this field might well 
be left to those who have the requisite scientific experience 
supported by adequate knowledge and appropriate techniques 
of scholarship. The important justification for my effort is that 
this knowledge, for the present purposes, must be stated in 
terms of organization. It is in this field that for thirty years I 
have had intimate and continuous experience. Those who 
possess the general knowledge and the scientific training re¬ 
quired usually do not have such experience. 

Many of the difficulties the reader may encounter in the first 
half of the book are not, however, entirely due to the pioneer 
character of the effort. They are inherent in the complexity of 
concrete cooperative systems. P. W. Bridgman notes that “the 
totality of situations with which we are confronted, including 
society in its economic, political, esthetic, and religious aspects, 
is enormously more complex than the situations presented by 
any well defined scientific activity such as physics or chemis¬ 
try.” ^ It seems to me quite in order to cease encouraging the 

’ P. W. Bridgman, The Intelligent Individual and Society (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1938), p. 10. 
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expectation that human behavior in society can be anything less 
than the most complex study to which our minds may be 
applied. However desirable clarity and simplicity of statement, 
it is not desirable to underestimate either the difficulties of ob¬ 
servation and experiment or those of constructing hypotheses 
that may prove helpful. Nor should we be misled, as I think 
nearly all of us are, by the relative ease with which most of us 
manage to adjust ourselves to our worlds. We have less under¬ 
standing of what we do, how we do it and why we do it, than 
does the pitcher of a baseball — and for his case in the whole 
world there is not as yet the anatomical, physiological, neuro¬ 
logical, and psychological knowledge — and perhaps not the 
mathematical technique — necessary to explain what he does in 


seconds without ever having heard these names. 

However, some of those whose present interest in funda¬ 
mental theory is limited may find it desirable to begin with the 
second half of the book at Chapter X. This is the exposition in 
very general terms of the functions, processes, essential pro - 
Icms, of the executive or of leadership of organizations and of 
the management of cooperative systems. It is based chiefly upon 
personal experience and observation, although in formulating 
the material the theory of the first half of the book and the ai 

of other books have been indispensable. 

I am aware of some of the faults in this presentation of t e 
subject which I have been unable to correct. Considering t e 
fact that I suppose it to be in some respects new, it is deficient 
in clarity and illustrations, especially since it is addressed 
many groups of widely different attitudes and experience. n- 
fortunatcly, most illustrations from modern experience invo ve 
technologies that require extensive explanation. The switc 
board example given in Chapter V will make this evident. 
Moreover, this treatment is incomplete and unfinished in many 
respects; many years and many men would be required, I thin , 


to complete or finish such a study. 
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Still more do I regret the failure to convey the sense of organ¬ 
ization, the dramatic and aesthetic feeling that surpasses the pos¬ 
sibilities of exposition, which derives chiefly from the in tima te 
habitual interested experience. It is evident that many lack an 
interest in the science of organization because they are oblivious 
to the arts of organizing, not perceiving the significant elements. 
They miss the structure of the symphony, the art of its com¬ 
position, and the skill of its execution, because they cannot hear 
the tones. 

Copies of my Cyrus Fogg Brackett Lecture given at Princeton 
University on March lo, 1936 were distributed to the audience 
at the Lowell Institute primarily as an aid to understanding the 
present Chapters XIII and XIV. It is reprinted here as an Ap¬ 
pendix for the same purpose, and because in general it explains 
some aspects of the behavior of executives, especially their men¬ 
tal processes, not sufficiently treated in the main text. 

For patient and effective assistance, I am greatly indebted 
to Major Edward S. Johnston, U.S.A., who carefully read the 
earlier manuscripts and gave me both useful criticism and much 
illustrative material. I am especially grateful to Lawrence J. 
Henderson, Abbott and James Lawrence Professor of Chemistry 
in Harvard University, who at great expense of time has given 
me invaluable advice concerning many questions of method, 
and indispensable aid and encouragement regarding the 
exposition as a whole. 

It is also a pleasure to record my appreciation of the inde¬ 
fatigable assistance of my secretary, Miss Lillian Whitney, 
who not only effectively produced the successive editions of the 
manuscript, but so efficiently organized the numerous details 
of my affairs that this study was feasible. 

, C. I. B. 

South Orange, New Jersey 
July 15, 1938. 
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PART I 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING 

COOPERATIVE SYSTEMS 


For the efficiency of an army consists partly in the order 
and partly in the general; but chiefly in the latter, because 
he does not depend upon the order, but the order depends 
upon him. All things, both fishes and birds and plants, are 
ordered together in some way, but not in the same way; 
and the system is not such that there is no relation between 
one thing and another. There is a definite connexion. 
Everything is ordered together to one end; but the arrange¬ 
ment is like that in a household, where the free persons have 
the least liberty to act at random, and have all or most of 
their actions preordained for them, whereas the slaves and 
animals have little common responsibility and act for the 
most part at random. — Aristotle, Metaphysics 



CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

W ITH all the thought that has been turned upon the 
unrest of the present day in the literature of social re¬ 
form one finds practically no reference to formal organization 
as the concrete social process by which social action is largely 
accomplished. This concrete process is ignored almost com¬ 
pletely, even as a factor in any social condition or situation. For 
example, in the current literature on labor conditions, policies, 
organizations, etc., almost nothing is said, by any of the various 
groups discussing the subject, about the necessities of the organ¬ 
ization of work, or about the executive functions and their 
organization as related to it. If one examines Sir Josiah Stamp s 
recent book, The Science of Social Adjustment, a stimulating 
and penetrating inquiry into the causes of the disturbance of 
social equilibrium, one will find scarcely a line to indicate Ae 
existence of formal organizations, despite the author s active 
connection with them; nor a single suggestion regarding ^e 
study of them as one of the important fields of scientific 
exploration looking toward the more apt adjustment of society 
to changing conditions. 

To me, this failure of attention is like leaving a vital organ 
out of anatomy or its functions out of physiology. Careful 
inspection of the observable actions of human beings in our 
society — their movements, their speech, and the thought and 
emotions evident from their action and speech — shows that 
many and sometimes most of them are determined or directed 
by their connection with formal organizations. This is most 
obviously true of the actions of persons as employees and house¬ 
wives, which occupy perhaps one quarter of their time, but 
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most persons in their “non-working” hours are members or 
participants in other organizations. Including families, busi¬ 
nesses of more than one person, various municipal corporations, 
autonomous or semi-autonomous governments and branches of 
government, associations, clubs, societies, fraternities, educa¬ 
tional institutions, religious groups, etc., the number of formal 
organizations in the United States is many millions, and it is 
possible that the number is greater than that of the total popu¬ 
lation.^ Probably few persons belong to less than five or ten 
such organizations, and many belong to fifty or more. Their 
individual conduct is dominated or qualified or conditioned by 
these relationships directly. Moreover, there are in a short 
period of a day or a week many millions of formal organiza¬ 
tions of short duration, a few hours at most, which are not 
named and are seldom thought of as organizations. 

For the present, formal organizations may be described rather 
than carefully defined. The more important of them are asso 
ciations of cooperative efforts to which it is possible and cus¬ 
tomary to give definite names, that have officers or recognized 
leaders, that have reasons for existence that may be approxi¬ 
mately stated — such as governments, government departments, 
churches, universities, labor tinits, industrial corporations, sym¬ 
phony orchestras, football teams. 

Formal organization is that kind of cooperation among men 
that is conscious, deliberate, purposeful. Such cooperation is 
omnipresent and inescapable nowadays, so that it is usually 
contrasted only with “individualism,” as if there were no other 
process of cooperation. Moreover, much of what we regard as 
reliable, foreseeable, and stable is so obviously a result of for¬ 
mally organized effort that it is readily believed that organized 

' The calculation of the possibilities is merely a complex exercise in permuta¬ 
tions and combinations, and would produce quantities of astronomical magni¬ 
tude. A faint indication is given on page io8 when only very small groups arc 
under consideration. 
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effort is normally successful, that failure of organization is 
abnormal. This illusion from some points of view is even use¬ 
ful, with considerable caution, in many of our important affairs, 
at least under what we call “normal’* conditions. 

But in fact, successful cooperation in or by formal organiza¬ 
tions is the abnormal, not the normal, condition. What are ob¬ 
served from day to day arc the successful survivors among 
innumerable failures. The organizations commanding sustained 
attention, almost all of which are short-lived at best, are the 
exceptions, not the rule. It may be said correctly that modern 
civilization is one characterized by the large residue of organ¬ 
izations that arc in existence at any given time; but this does not 
imply that the particular organizations of that time have been 
or will continue to be in existence long. Similarly, it is recog¬ 
nized that the existence of a population does not necessarily 
imply longevity, but merely the balancing of constantly re¬ 
curring deaths by births. 

Thus most cooperation fails in the attempt, or dies in infancy, 
or is short-lived. In our western civilization only one formal 
organization, the Roman Catholic Church, claims a substantial 
age. A few universities, a very few national governments or 
formally organized nations, are more than two hundred years 
old. Many municipalities are somewhat older, but few other 
corporate organizations have existed more than one hundred 
years. Failure to cooperate, failure of cooperation, failure of 
organization, disorganization, disintegration, destruction of or¬ 
ganization— and reorganization — are characteristic facts of 
human history. 

This is hardly disputable. Explanations of the fact usually 
make reference to the perversity of human nature, to egoism, 
to the combative instinct, to “false” economic systems, or to the 
®^ggle for food and the limits of its supply. More specific 
explanations refer to faults of structure — “defective constitu¬ 
tions” — or to bad functioning, lack of solidarity or spirit, poor 
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leadership or management. Any of these weaknesses may be 
present, but at root the cause of the instability and limited dura¬ 
tion of formal organizations lies in the forces outside. These 
forces both furnish the material which are used by organizations 
and limit their action. The survival of an organization depends 
upon the maintenance of an equilibrium of complex character 
in a continuously fluctuating environment of physical, biological, 
and social materials, elements, and forces, which calls for re¬ 
adjustment of processes internal to the organization. We shall 
be concerned with the nature of the external conditions to 
which adjustment must be made, but the center of our interest 
is the processes by which it is accomplished. 

The functions of the executive with which the last part of 
this treatise is concerned are those of control, management, 
supervision, administration, in formal organizations. These 
functions are exercised not merely by high officials in such or¬ 
ganizations but by all those who are in positions of control of 
whatever degree. In the large-scale and complex organizations, 
the assistants of executives, though not themselves executives, 
are occupied in the work of these functions. Also in many in¬ 
stances the responsibility for authoritative decisions is formally 
lodged m organized groups, such as legislative bodies, boards, 
committees, and then these groups may be said to have execu¬ 
tive functions. On the other hand it not infrequently occurs that 
high officials in organizations, though known as executives 
and occupying important positions, exercise few or unimportant 
and incidental executive functions; and at least some work of 
all executives is not executive in the sense which concerns us. 
It will be noted, then, that the functions to which this study 
relates are only roughly suggested by the predominant occupa¬ 
tion of most persons who are called executives, and that we 
are not to be restricted by conventional titles or by special 
definitions of the word “executive.” 

Neither are we to be restricted to the executive functions in 
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industrial or commercial organizations. On the contrary, all 
classes or types of formal organizations are within the scope of 
observation for our purposes. The nature and processes of such 
organizations determine what the executive functions are and 
how they are to be performed. Although we shall have most 
in mind major or important organizations, there are also many 
other formal organi^tions of little importance or duration 
which also require consideration. 

Before these processes are discussed, however, some time must 
be given to analyzing and defining the terms involved. Accord¬ 
ingly, beginning with a section of preliminary considerations 
concerning cooperative systems, the first half of this book 
will be devoted to the development of a theory of formal organ¬ 
ization in the attempt to frame a conceptual scheme which may 
be a useful tool in the study or discussion of the problems of 
concrete organizations. With this fundamental scheme clearly 
set forth, the second half of the book will take up in greater 
detail the elements of formal organization, the relation to them 
of the executive functions, and finally the place of the executive 
functions in the survival of cooperation. 


CHAPTER II 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND ORGANIZATION 

I HAVE found it impossible to go far in the study of organ¬ 
izations or of the behavior of people in relation to them 
without being confronted with a few questions which can be 
simply stated. For example: “What is an individual?” “What 
do we mean by a person?” “To what extent do people have a 
power of choice or free will?” The temptation is to avoid such 
difficult questions, leaving them to the philosophers and scien¬ 
tists who still debate them after centuries. It quickly appears, 
however, that even if we avoid answering such questions 
definitely, we cannot evade them. We answer them implicitly 
in whatever we say about human behavior; and, what is more 
important, all sorts of people, and especially leaders and execu¬ 
tives, act on the basis of fundamental assumptions or attitudes 
regarding them, although these people are rarely conscious 
that they are doing so. For example, when we undertake to 
persuade others to do what we wish, we assume that they are 
able to decide whether they will or not. When we provide for 
education or training we assume that without them people can¬ 
not do certain things, that is, that their power of choice will 
be more limited. When we make rules, regulations, laws — 
which we deliberately do in great quantities — we assume gen¬ 
erally that as respects their subject matter those affected by 
them arc governed by forces outside themselves. 

The significance of these observations may be made clearer 
by noting the extreme differences of conception regarding the 
individual — to take one word — in discussions of coopera¬ 
tion and of organizations and their functions. On the one hand, 
the discrete, particular, unique, singular individual person with 
a name, an address, a history, a reputation, has the attention. 
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On the other hand, when the attention transfers to the organ¬ 
ization as a whole, or to remote parts of it, or to the integration 
of efforts accomplished by coordination, or to persons regarded 
in groups, then the individual loses his preeminence in the 
situation and something else, non-personal in character, is 
treated as dominant. If in such situations we ask “What is an 
individual?” “What is his nature?” “What is the character of 
his participation in this situation?” we find wide disagreement 
and uncertainty. Much of the conflict of dogmas and of stated 
interests to be observed in the political field — the catchwords 
are “individualism,” “collectivism,” “centralization,” “laissez- 
faire,” “socialism,” “statism,” “fascism,” “liberty,” “freedom,” 
regimentation,” “discipline” — and some of the disorder in the 
industrial field, I think, result from inability either intuitively 
or by other processes to reconcile conceptions of the social and 
the personal positions of individuals in concrete situations. 

These considerations suggest that in a broad inquiry into the 
nature of organizations and their functions, or in an effort to 
state the elements of the executive processes in organizations, a 
first step should be to set forth the position or understanding 
or postulates especially concerning the man, the “individual,” 
“person,” and related matters. Without such a pre¬ 
liminary survey it is quite certain that there will be unnecessary 
obscurity and unsuspected misunderstanding. This docs not 
^can that I shall attempt either a philosophic or a scientific 
mquu-y. It does mean that I must present a construction — a 
description or definite scheme — to which consistent reference 
is implied throughout this book. 

Accordingly, in this chapter, I shall briefly discuss the follow- 
subjects: I, The status of individuals and the properties of 
persons generally; II, the method of treating individuals and 
persons in this book; III, certain characteristics of personal be¬ 
havior outside cooperative systems; and IV, the meaning of 
effectiveness” and “efficiency” in personal behavior. 
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1. Concerning, i, The Status of Individuals and 

II, The Properties of Persons 

I 

(a) First of all, we say that an individual human being is a 
discrete, separate, physical thing. It is evident that every one 
believes, or usually acts as if he did, in this individual physical 
entity. For other and broader purposes, however, it seems clear 
that no thing, including a human body, has individual inde¬ 
pendent existence. It is impossible to describe it, use it, locate 
it, except in terms of the rest of the physical universe or some 
larger isolation of it. For example, if the temperature of the 
environment changes, that of the thing or of the body must 
change (except within limits of adjustment biologically de¬ 
termined). Its weight is a function of gravitational attraction; 
its structure depends upon gravity both directly and indirectly. 
Thus at the outset we note that the human being, physically 
regarded, may be treated either as an individual thing or as a 
mere phase or functional presentation of universal physical 
factors. Which is “correct” depends upon the purpose. When 
the architect calculates the live-load capacities of his floor struc¬ 
tures he is thinking of men not as individual human beings but 

as functions of gravitational attraction; other aspects of them 
he disregards. 

(^) The mere body, however, whether for limited and prac¬ 
tical purposes regarded as a physical object or regarded as a 
phase or function of general physical factors, is not a human 
being. As a living thing it possesses a power of adjustment, an 
ability to mamtain an internal balance, and a continuity, despite 
incessant changes within and wide variations without itself 
Moreover, it possesses a capacity of experience, that is, an ability 
to change the character of its adjustment as a result of its his¬ 
tory. This means that the human body, viewed by itself, is an 
organism, something whose components are both physical and 
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biological. Although the physical factors are distinguished from 
the biological they are not separable in specific organisms. In 
other words, living things are known by behavior, and all living 
behavior is a synthesis of both physical and biological factors. 
If cither class of factors are removed, the specific behavior ceases 
to be manifest, and the physical form also undergoes changes 
that would otherwise not occur. But if a single organism is so 
composed, this means that it not only presents universal physical 
factors but also a long race history, so that the organism is an 
individual when we forget all these facts, and if we remember 
them becomes a whole conglomeration of things that we cannot 
even see. 

(r) Human organisms do not function except in conjunction 
with other human organisms. This is true first because they are 
bisexual. It is also true because in infancy they require nurture. 
Moreover, the mere presence of organisms without reference to 
sexuality, parenthood, or infancy, compels interrelations or 
interactions between them; as physical objects they cannot oc¬ 
cupy the same space, there is an interchange of radiant energy 
between them, they reflect light to each other. Biologically 
they compete for food — which is both a physical and a biolog¬ 
ical requirement. 

The interactions between human organisms differ from those 
between mere physical objects or between a physical object and 
an organism in that experience and adaptability are mutually 
involved. The adaptation required and the experience relate 
not merely to things or functions determined by factors in¬ 
herent in each of the organisms separately, but to the mutuality 
of reaction or adjustment itself. In other words, the mutual 
reaction between two human organisms is a scries of responses 
to the intention and meaning of adaptable behavior. To the 
factors peculiar to this interaction we give the name “social 
factors,” and we call the relationship “social relationship.” 

On first consideration, a physical thing endowed with life 
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that has interacted with other similar organisms becomes more 
and more unique, separate, distinct, just as a point where many 
lines cross seems to the mind more definitely a point than one 
where only two lines cross. But when we stop to think of the 
history of its physical components, of its long line of ancestors, 
and the extent to which it embodies the effects of actions of 
others, it becomes less and less distinct, less and less an individ¬ 
ual, more and more a mere point where the crossing lines are 
more important than the place where they cross. The individ¬ 
ual is then a symbol for one or more factors, depending on the 
breadth of our interest. 

Sometimes in everyday work an individual is something abso¬ 
lutely unique, with a special history in every respect. This is 
usually the sense in which we regard ourselves, and so also our 
nearest relations, then our friends and associates, then those 
we occasionally meet, then those we know about, then those we 
hear about, then those that are in crowds, those represented by 
statistics, etc. And the farther we push away from ourselves the 
less the word “individual" means what it means when applied to 
you and me, and the more it means a spot showing some aspect 
of the world that commands our attention. Then an individual 
becomes not a particular man but only a worker, a citizen, an 
underprivileged man, a soldier, an official, a scientist, a doctor, 
a politician, an economic man, an executive, a member of an 
organization. 


In this book we mean by the individual a single, unique, in¬ 
dependent, isolated, whole thing, embodying innumerable 
forces and materials past and present which are physical, bio¬ 
logical, and social factors. We shall usually not be concerned 
with how he came to be or why, except as this is directly in¬ 
volved in his relations to organization. When we wish to refer, 
as we frequently must, to aspects, phases, or functions of indi¬ 
viduals, we shall use other words, such as “employee," “mem¬ 
ber, contributor, executive," or otherwise limit our reference. 
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n 

The individual possesses certain properties which are com¬ 
prehended in the word “person.” Usually it will be most con¬ 
venient if we use the noun “individual” to mean '^one person 
and reserve the adjectival form “personal” to indicate the em¬ 
phasis on the properties. These are (a) activities or behavior, 
arising from (^) psychological factors, to which are added (c) 
the limited power of choice, which results in (d) purpose. 

(a) An important characteristic of individuals is activity; 
and this in its gross and readily observed aspects is called 
behavior. Without it there is no individual person. 

(^) The behavior of individuals we shall say are the result 
of psychological factors. The phrase “psychological factors 
means the combination, resultants, or residues of the physical, 
biological, and social factors which have determined the history 
and the present state of the individual in relation to his present 
environment. 

(r) Almost universally in practical affairs, and also for most 
scientific purposes, we grant to persons the power of choice, 
the capacity of determination, the possession of free will. By 
our ordinary behavior it is evident that nearly all of us believe 
in the power of choice as necessary to normal, sane conduct. 
Hence the idea of free will is inculcated in doctrines of personal 
responsibility, of moral responsibility, and of legal responsi¬ 
bility, This seems necessary to preserve a sense of personal 
integrity. It is an induction from experience that the destruc¬ 
tion of the sense of personal integrity is the destruction of the 
power of adaptation, especially to the social aspects of living. 
We observe that persons who have no sense of ego, who are 
lacking in self-respect, who believe that what they do or think 
is unimportant, who have no initiative whatever, are problems, 
pathological cases, insane, not of this world, unfitted for 
cooperation. 
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This power of choice, however, is limited. This is necessarily 
true if what has already been stated is true, namely, that the 
individual is a region of activities which are the combined 
effect of physical, biological, and social factors. Free will is 
limited also, it appears, because the power of choice is para¬ 
lyzed in human beings if the number of equal opportunities is 
large. This is an induction from experience. For example, a 
man set adrift while sleeping in a boat, awaking in a fog in 
the open sea, free to go in any direction, would be unable at 
once to choose a direction. Limitation of possibilities is neces¬ 
sary to choice. Finding a reason why something should not be 
done is a common method of deciding what should be done. 
The processes of decision as we shall see ^ are largely techniques 
for narrowing choice. 

(d) The attempt to limit the conditions of choice, so that it 
is practicable to exercise the capacity of will, is called mak¬ 
ing or arriving at a “purpose.” It is implied usually in the verbs 
“to try,” “to attempt.” In this book we are greatly concerned 
with purposes in relation to organized activities. 

It is necessary to impress upon the reader the importance of 
this statement of the properties of persons. They are funda¬ 
mental postulates of this book. It will be evident as we proceed, 
I think, that no construction of the theory of cooperative sys¬ 
tems or of organizations, nor any significant interpretation of 
the behavior of organizations, executives, or others whose 
efiorts are organized, can be made that is not based on some 
position as to the psychological forces of human behavior. 
There is scarcely a chapter in which those given are not 
exemplified. 

An explicit statement on the question of free will, and cer¬ 
tainly an avowed discussion of it, is usually to be found only in 
philosophic or scientific treatises. I must state my position be¬ 
cause it determines the subsequent treatment in many ways. 

* In Chapter XIV, ‘The Theory of Opportunism.” 
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For ^hi■i reason 1 should also add at this time that the exaggera¬ 
tion in some connections of the power and of the meaning of 
personal choice are vicious roots not merely of misunderstand¬ 
ing but of false and abortive effort. Often, as I sec it, action is 
based on an assumption that individuals have a power of choice 
which is not, I think, present. Hence, the failure of individuals 
to conform is erroneously ascribed to deliberate opposition when 
they cannot conform. When the understanding is more nearly 
in accordance with the conception of the free will stated above, 
a part of the effort to determine individual behavior takes the 
form of altering the conditions of behavior, including a condi¬ 
tioning of the individual by training, by the inculcation of atti¬ 
tudes, by the construction of incentives. This constitutes a large 
part of the executive process, and is for the most part carried 
out on the basis of experience and intuition. Failure to recog¬ 
nize this position is among the important sources of error in 
executive work; it also results in disorganization and in abortive 
measures of reform, especially in the political field. 

The narrow limitations within which choice is a possibility 
are those which are imposed jointly by physical, biological, and 
social factors. This is a conclusion from personal experience 
and direct observation of the behavior of others. It will be well 
illustrated in what follows. Hence, it may be true to say at the 
same time that a power of choice is always present and that the 
person is largely or chiefly a resultant of present and previous 
physical, biological, and social forces. Nor does this deny that 
the power of choice is of great importance. Though choice may 
be limited very narrowly at a given moment, the persistence of 
repeated choices in a given direction may ultimately greatly 
change the physical, biological, and social factors of human life. 
To me it is obvious it has done so. 
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II. The Treatment of Individuals and Persons in this Study 

Conformably to what has been written above, persons are 
treated in two ways in this book. In this matter we also con¬ 
form to the ordinary practice of men as seen in their behavior. 
It is evident that we often regard men from the more nearly 
universal point of view, as phases, aspects, functions, which are 
greater spatially or durationally than individuals can be. For 
example, when we speak of managers, of employees, of voters, 
of politicians, of customers, etc., we have in mind certain aspects 
of individuals, certain kinds of activities of persons, not the whole 
individual. At other times we regard them as specific objective 
entities in discriminating their functional relationship to us or 
to other larger systems. We take into account the whole of the 
individual so far as we can. In practice we shift from one point 
of view to the other, or through rather vague intermediate 
positions, depending upon the circumstances and our purposes, 
with amazing skill in some cases; but we become much con¬ 
fused in talking about which point of view applies to our 
statement. In the latter respect only am I now trying to differ 
from usual practice. 

In this book persons as participants in specific cooperative 
systems are regarded in their purely functional aspects, as phases 
of cooperation. Their efforts are de-personalized, or, con¬ 
versely, are socialized, so far as these efforts are cooperative. 
This will be more specifically justified as a method of procedure 
in Chapter VI. Second, as outside any specific organization, a 
person is regarded as a unique individualization of physical, 
biological, and social factors, possessing in limited degree a 
power of choice. These two aspects are not alternative in time; 
that is, an individual is not regarded as a function at one time, as 
a person at another. Rather they are alternative aspects which 
may simultaneously be present. Both are always present in co¬ 
operative systems. The selection of one or the other of these 
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aspects is determined by the field of inquiry. When we are 
considering cooperation as a functioning system of activities of 
two or more persons, the functional or processive aspect of the 
person is relevant. When we are considering the person as the 
object of the cooperative functions or process, the second aspect, 
that of individualization, is most convenient. 

As to any given specific cooperative system at a given time, 
most individuals in a society have no functional relationship 
in any direct sense.® Individuals connected with any given co¬ 
operative system have a dual relationship with it — the func¬ 
tional or internal relationship which may be more or less 
intermittent; and the individual or external relationship which 
is continuous, not intermittent. In the first aspect, some of the 
activities of the person are merely a part of a non-personal 
system of activities; in the second aspect the individual is out¬ 
side, isolated from, or opposed to the cooperative system. It 
will be made evident as we proceed that in practical operation 
as well as in our analysis this dual-aspectual treatment of the 
individual is recognized and required. 

III. The Behavior of Individuals 

It will be useful at this place further to consider persons in 
their individual aspect, as external to any cooperative systems. 
In this aspect persons choose whether or not they will enter 
into a specific cooperative system. This choice will be made on 
the basis of (i) purposes, desires, impulses of the moment, and 
(2) the alternatives external to the individual recognized by 
him as available. Organization results from the modification of 
the action of the individual through control of or influence 
upon one of these categories. Deliberate conscious and special¬ 
ized control of them is the essence of the executive functions. 

We shall call desires, impulses, wants, by the name “motives.” 
They arc chiefly resultants of forces in the physical, biological, 

* See p. 84. 
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and social environments present and past. In other words, 
“motives’* are constructions for the psychological factors of 
individuals in the sense previously discussed in this chapter, 
inferred from action, that is, after the fact. No doubt sometimes 
what we mean by “imagination” is a factor in the present situa¬ 
tion. No doubt also, persons can occasionally be aware of their 
“motives.” But usually what a man wants can be known even 
to himself only from what he does or tries to do, given an 
opportunity for selective action.® 

Motives are usually described in terms of the end sought. If 
the action of a man is to obtain an apple, we say the motive of 
the action is to obtain an apple. This is misleading. The motive 
is rather the satisfaction of a “tension” resulting from various 
forces; and often we recognize this. We say that “the motive 
is to satisfy hunger.” This is often surmise. The motive may 
be purely social — to give the apple away; or it may be a means 
of social action to buy something else. In most cases the end 
sought or the action taken represents motives of composite 
origin — social and physiological. This cannot be determined, 
and is usually unknown to the person whose action is involved. 
That the motive is of complex origin, however, is often clearly 
indicated by the importance of the conditions or circumstances 
which surround the end consciously sought. For example, a boy 
wants an apple, but it is evident that he wants an apple on the 
farmer’s tree — not one at home or in the store. It is common 
experience that specific objects sought are often only sought 
under certain conditions or by certain processes. Of this we 
may not be aware unless the objects are offered or are available 
under other conditions or other processes which we reject. 

* I do not necessarily mean by this that in any specific situation the motives 
of men may usually be determined by what they do or say at that time. On 
the contrary there are many situations in which the motives of men arc to be 
only inferred by (i) what they do and say in this situation; (2) what they have 
said and done in the past in similar and in dissimilar situations; (3) what they 
do and say after the situation. 
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The activities incited by desires, impulses, wants — motives 
— sometimes result in the attainment of the end sought and 
satisfaction of the tension. Sometimes they do not so result. 
But they always have other effects which are not sought. Usu¬ 
ally these unsought effects are regarded as incidental, incon¬ 
sequential and trivial. For example, a man running to catch an 
animal for food gives off heat energy to the atmosphere, pul¬ 
verizes a small amount of gravel, tears off a bit of skin, and 
somewhat increases his need of food while attempting to secure 
it. At other times consequences not sought for are not regarded 
as trivial. For example, the man running may move a stone 
which starts an avalanche which destroys his family, or his 
dwelling, or his stock of stored food. 


IV. Effectiveness and Efficiency in Personal 

Behavior 

The statement in the preceding paragraph is one of facts 
so obvious that they are neglected. They are among those of 
first importance in this study. They lead to distinctions in the 
meanings of the words “effective” and “cflBcicnt” both in rela¬ 
tion to personal action and to organization action. We shall at 
this time consider their significance only as respects personal 
action. 

When a specific desired end is attained we shall say that the 
action is “elective.” When the unsought consequences of the 
action are more important than the attainment of the desired 
end and are dissatisfactory, effective action, we shall say, is 
“incfl&cient.” When the unsought consequences ar^ unimpor¬ 
tant or trivial, the action is “efficient.” Moreover, it sometimes 
happens that the end sought is not attained, but the unsought 
consequences satisfy desires or motives not the “cause” of the 
action. We shall then regard such action as efficient but not 
effective. In retrospect the action in this case is justified not 
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by the results sought but by those not sought. These observations 
are matters of common personal experience. 

Accordingly we shall say that an action is effective if it accom¬ 
plishes its specific objective aim. We shall also say it is efficient 
if it satisfies the motives of that aim, whether it is effective or 
not, and the process does not create offsetting dissatisfactions. 
We shall say that an action is inefficient if the motives are not 
satisfied, or offsetting dissatisfactions are incurred, even if it is 
effective. This often occurs; we find we do not want what we 
thought we wanted. 

The specific ends sought by men are of two kinds, physical 
and social. Physical ends are material objects and physical 
conditions,* such as warm air, light, shade, etc. They are found 
in a “purely” physical environment. They are often found 
also in conjunction with a social environment. Social ends are 
contact, interrelations, communication, with other men. Such 
ends usually must be sought in a general social environment and 
always in some specific physical environment. Hence, whatever 
the specific ends, they serve to satisfy complex motives of per¬ 
sons. Usually a specific end of a physical class involves social 
consequences not sought. Always a social end involves physical 
consequences not sought. 

The actions through which ends are sought are always 
physical (or physiological); they may also be social. In either 
case they involve unsought consequences that may give satis¬ 
faction or dissatisfaction. Social processes are those in which the 
action is a part of the system of actions of two or more men. 
Its most common form is verbal communication. 

In accordance with the above we may say that the motives 
of men who enter into cooperation are almost invariably com¬ 
posite physiological and social motives in the sense that they 
are at least socially and physiologically conditioned. They may 

‘Including living things. Usually in this book we do not discrinrunatc be¬ 
tween biological and physical factors except with reference to the human being. 
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be predominantly physiological or predominantly social, but 
usually neither influence may be safely regarded as predominant. 

In this chapter I have attempted to state the position essential 
to the conceptual scheme developed in this book as the means 
of presenting a theory of organization and a significant de¬ 
scription of the executive processes. On the one side, those 
philosophies that explain human conduct as a presentation of 
universal forces, that regard the individual as merely responsive, 
that deny freedom of choice or of will, that make of organiza¬ 
tion and socialism the basic position, arc found to rest upon facts 
that are widely observed and that govern men’s behavior and 
thought in social situations. On the other side, those philos¬ 
ophies that grant freedom of choice and of will, that make of 
the individual an independent entity, that depress the physical 
and social environment to a secondary and accessory condition, 
are also consistent with other facts of behavior and thought. I 
undertake no reconciliation of the opposition in these philos¬ 
ophies or whatever scientific theories they may rest upon. For 
the present, at least, the development of a convenient and useful 
theory of cooperative systems and of organization, and an 
effective understanding of the executive processes, require the 
acceptance of both positions as describing aspects of social 
phenomena. What, then, is needed for our purposes is to state 
under what conditions, in what connections, or for what pur¬ 
poses one or the other of these positions may be adopted use¬ 
fully, and to show how they may be regarded as simultaneously 
applicable. Cooperation and organization as they are observed 
and experienced arc concrete syntheses of opposed facts, and of 
opposed thought and emotions of human beings. It is precisely 
the function of the executive to facilitate the synthesis in con¬ 
crete action of contradictory forces, to reconcile conflicting 
forces, instincts, interests, conditions, positions, and ideals. 
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PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL LIMITATIONS 

IN COOPERATIVE SYSTEMS 

T he most common implication of the philosophy of in¬ 
dividualism, of choice and free will, lies in the word 
“purpose.” The most common expression of the opposite 
philosophy of determination, behaviorism, socialism, is limita¬ 
tions.” Out of the existence, or belief in the existence, of pur¬ 
poses of individuals and the experience of limitations arises 
cooperation to accomplish purposes and overcome limitations. 
The concrete processes involved are in industries called * tech¬ 
nologies,” in the professions “techniques,” in organizations 
“practices” and “institutions,” in religions “rituals,” and in pri¬ 
vate conduct “adaptable behavior,” ‘*sapoir fairCy" “selection of 
appropriate means to ends.” 

All of us understand some of these processes, and are inter¬ 
ested in a few of them. None of us understand or are interested 
in many of them. Whole careers are spent in the mastery of a 
few special techniques, and in some aspects these are frequently 
matters of elaborate exposition. The general significance of 
these processes, however, especially in relation to individual 
and organization behavior, appears not to have been developed. 
It is now necessary to reduce these processes to a few principal 
considerations which are essential to understanding the rea¬ 
sons for cooperation, the instability of organization, and the 
function of decision in executive work. This will be undertaken 
here as a convenience in reading the whole book, notwithstand¬ 
ing that to do so may initially appear in some respects to state 
merely the obvious and in other respects to become unneces¬ 
sarily didactic. 
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The questions which we ask ourselves are straightforward, 
simple, direct, easy to ask — but difficult to answer. They are: 
I, Why or when is cooperation effective? II, What are the 
objects of cooperative processes? Ill, What are the limitations 
of cooperation? IV, What are the causes of instability in co¬ 
operative systems? V, What effect has cooperation upon the 
ends sought ? 

The answers to these questions in this chapter are developed, 
for purposes of simplicity, on the assumption that only biolog¬ 
ic and physical factors are present, reserving for later con- 
aeration social factors. This requires the treating of human 
beings somewhat as automatons which we manipulate. We 
assign them their purposes, and grant them no sentiments of 

satisfaction. 


I 


M we eliminate from consideration personal satisfactions, and 
^sign to individuals purposes that represent essentially biolog¬ 
ical needs, their cooperation has no reason for being except as 
It can do what the individual cannot do. Cooperation justifies 
itMlf, ffien, as a means of overcoming the limitations restricting 
what individuals can do. Therefore, we should first consider 
w at in general are their limitations. 

At once we note that the limitations of the accomplishment 
0 a purpose are the joint effect of two classes of factors: (i) the 
10 ogical faculties or capacities of individuals; and (2) the 
P ysical factors of the environment. We should carefully ob- 
^rve the emphasis upon “joint.” A limitation is a function of 
c ro/fl/ situation viewed from the standpoint of a purpose. 

the purpose given there is no significance to the word 
imitation in this context; and a limitation stated as applicable 
p ^ ^^ctor can only be described in terms of the other factors. 

or example, take the simple case of a stone too large for a 
man to move. This may be stated as “stone too large for man” 
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or as “man too small for stone.” In the first expression we say 
that the limitation lies in the physical environment of the man; 
in the other we state that the limitation lies in the biological 
powers of the man; but clearly the limitation is in the total 
situation. It can only be conveniently expressed, however, as a 
limitation of one factor in conjunction with the other. The 
alternative expressions are equally good. The choice will gen¬ 
erally fall in concrete situations on that ’factor, described as 
“limiting,” which appears to our minds to be alterable; but it 
is apparent that in general a change in any factor may be 
sufficient so to change the total situation that the limitation 
disappears. 

Now it is apparent that what an isolated man would recog¬ 
nize as limitations lie generally in the physical environment, 
since his powers are not greatly variable. He will therefore 
operate on the environment if it limits the attainment of pur¬ 
pose. Biological powers are set to work to overcome the limita¬ 
tion by changing a physical factor of the situation. The reasons 
that they apparently lie in the environment are that only in 
the cases where a purpose is seen to be possible of accomplish¬ 
ment are limitations recognized, and that in those cases where 
a change of biological powers would be effective, the possi¬ 
bilities are intuitively, rejected. Overcoming a limitation is a 
means to an end; when the limitation cannot be overcome the 
end must be dropped. 

As compared with many animals the power of a man to 
attain ends by the alteration of physical factors of the environ¬ 
ment is considerable, though not greater than that of some 
animals. For the most part, however, individual adaptation 
consists of restricting major purposes to the elemental and de¬ 
tailed purposes, to the choice of easily available alternatives. 
If we regard the physical factors of the environment generally 
as fixed, this may then be regarded as due to the biological 
characteristics of men. Their powers are restricted. 
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It is an obvious fact of general observation that the biological 
powers of two or more men working together exceed in some 
respects and under some conditions those of individuals. This 
to the extent it is believed to be true may at once transfer the 
limiting factor from the physical to the biological field. Some¬ 
thing cannot be done either because of physical limitations or 
biological limitations. What may be impossible without aid 
may be possible with aid. Hence, when biological powers arc 
regarded as the limiting factor, and it is believed that by co¬ 
operation these limitations can be overcome, then the limiting 
factor becomes cooperation itself. If it proves not possible to 
secure cooperation (which happens on innumerable occasions 
in one’s personal experience) then a physical condition reverts 
to its original position as to the limiting factor; and if it cannot 
be overcome a purpose is abandoned. 

Thus, at what we may call the primary stage, purposes, re¬ 
garded as within the possibility of accomplishment (as a matter 
of intuition, common sense, experience), encounter physical 
limitations. Accomplishment is then possible by two routes 
involving simple scries of successive limitations, as follows: 

SERIES 1 SERIES 2 

When possibility of cooperation is When cooperation is recognized as 
not recognized possible 

a. Discrimination of a physical a. Discrimination of a physical 

limitation to be overcome by limitation. 

personal action. b. Alternative discrimination of a 

biological limitation. 

c. Recognition of a cooperative 
limitation. 

d. Physical limitation to be over¬ 
come by cooperative action. 

It will be well to repeat that in this chapter we are leaving 
out of account social factors, and therefore any purpose which 
is social in character (except cooperation, which is treated for 
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the present somewhat as a mechanical combination). Then the 
purposes will depend upon the recognition of the availability 
of means. Cooperation as a means will be contemplated on the 
basis of experience; but experience shows that while cooperation 
often succeeds, it also and perhaps more often fails. 

Since cooperation, in its primary state, is effective when it 
overcomes or circumvents a biological limitation of individ¬ 
uals, the first step in the answer to our question as to why or 
when cooperation is effective requires consideration of the 
powers of individuals, and the conditions under which coopera¬ 
tive combination of them is effective. It will be convenient to 
approach the matter from the negative side, that is, to answer 
the question “why or when is cooperation ineffective.^’* The 
reasons for ineffectiveness may be summarized as follows: (i) 
The possible degree of effectiveness of combination of any hu¬ 
man powers is under most favorable circumstances small. (2) 
The individual operates as a whole, using all his faculties or 
abilities in combination. Circumstances favorable to combina¬ 
tion in respect of one power are unfavorable as respects others. 
Accordingly, combination always involves disadvantages which 
may offset advantages, if any. (3) Items i and 2 imply, as 
experience and observation easily confirm, that in all except the 
most favorable circumstances effectiveness, if possible, depends 
upon an ordered combination of personal efforts. The ordering 
required is a matter of discovery or of invention.' Ordinary 
experience and the history of science, invention, and discovery 
suggest that discoveries and inventions are to be expected rarely 
except in an elaborate society. In general, this ordering is a 
matter of devising the scheme of specializations of effort and 
function. It will be presented in Chapter X, “The Bases and 
Kinds of Specialization.” 

' I have left out of account here learning, which implies teaching and imita¬ 
tion, because they involve both social factors and more complex situations than 
those with which we arc now concerned. 
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The following is now desirable to support and illustrate 
Items I and 2. 

Tile biological limitations of human beings as respects adap¬ 
tation to the physical environment may be grouped into the 
folloiving three classes: {a) those relating to the application of 
human energy to the environment in pushing, pulling, lifting, 
lowermg, grasping, resisting objects and forces; {b) those relat¬ 
ing to perception; and {c) those relating to the understanding 
of, or response to, the environment — continuously effective 

conduct depends upon adopting purposes or making decisions 
that can be effected. 

„ limitations into terms of “faculties” or 

“abilities” of individuals, we may list for attention the follow¬ 
ing: mechanical power, mechanical adaptation, sensory ability, 
perceptive capacity, memory, imagination, capacity of choosing! 
The inquiry is then narrowed to the question, “Under what con- 
ditions and why is cooperative effort effective in overcoming 
individual limitations in respect to these faculties?” 

{a) L^t us take first the common case of applying energy 
mechanically Effective cooperation in this respect means that 
the ability of the group exceeds the ability of an individual ^ 
There arc several quite different types of cases. The most 
numerous cases are those in which cooperation is effective by 
reason of the power factor. The simplest are those where a 
higher concentration of power than the individual possesses is 
required against one object; for example, moving a stone too 


and comparison is not bctw«n group effeedvonoss 

effectiveness of individuals opcrarilig singly. When 
f • I ** group accomplishments compared with the afferceate 
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large for one man to move. More complex cases are those where 
work must be done at different points simultaneously. Much 
work depends upon its being done quickly, because forces in 
the environment arc tending to undo what has been accom¬ 
plished even while the work is in process. Hence the speed of 
wor\ must be more than sufficient to offset these opposing 
forces. 

Again there are conditions where the effort of individuals 
is sufficient, but their endurance is not, and work once started 
must be completed; for example, when hay is cut and must be 
stacked before nightfall because of impending rain, or where 
artillery or supplies must be moved within time limits. 

Cases in which the power and speed factors are predominant 
are obviously those where the cooperative principle is that of 
simultaneity of effort. There are other cases, however, where 
work may be described as contemporary or simultaneous, where 
the power required is small — perhaps less than that of one 
man — and speed is not involved. In these cases the superiority 
of mechanical adaptation is in point, arising from the mechan¬ 
ical limitations of the human being; for example, his height or 
length of arm or number of fingers is strictly limited, even 
though his power is sufficient. 

Thus contemporaneous cooperation may be effective where 
the power factor, the endurance factor, speed of performance, 
or mechanical adaptation in the group is superior to the corre¬ 
sponding factor in the individual. However, continuity rather 
than simultaneity of effort is required under many conditions. 
A man alone may not be able to move a ball up an inclined 
plane or the side of a hill because he is unable to exert con¬ 
tinuously the energy necessary — without rest or without shift 
of position, neither effectively possible because the ball will roll 
backwards in the interval of rest or shift. In such a case two or 
more men are necessary. 

Even in “pure” cases, without any regard to efficiency, it must 
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be evident that it requires considerable ingenuity to make such 
cooperation successful. Conflicts of principles are constantly 
present. Thus bringing together enough men to give adequate 
power often introduces difficulties of mechanical adaptation 
— enough men do not have sufficient room to work, making 
necessary the selection of strong men as against weak. Or 
simultaneity of operations at once raises questions of dependa¬ 
bility and control. But in fact “pure” cases are probably infre¬ 
quent. The work to be done is complex in practice, power 
being requisite at one time, speed at another, mechanical adap¬ 
tation at another, continuity of effort at another, and so on. 
Entirely aside from the question of economy, it is usually not 
easily possible to secure precisely the cooperative group adapted 
to a particular task, so that in practice a working group will be 
well adapted for one part of the task, less so for another part, 
not at all for the next, positively ill-adapted for the next, and 
so on. Hence, the very process which produces effectiveness in 
one respect is usually also a cause of ineffectiveness in another. 

(b) Cooperation in the application of physical energy, by 
individuals, of course, is not possible without cooperation of 
sense organs and in perception. Not only do virtually all other 
aspects of cooperation depend upon it, but in a wide range of 
circumstances it affords possibilities advantageously to expand 
the powers of the group beyond those of individuals. These 
possibilities relate to several different types of cooperation, some 
where the emphasis is upon contemporaneous, others upon 
progressive, perception. 

It will be desirable, for brevity and as sufficiently illustrating 
the essential considerations, to confine our discussion to visual 
perception. The factors of cooperation arc here entirely differ¬ 
ent from those which we have previously discussed. The cases 
of contemporaneous cooperative observations are of two prin¬ 
ciple classes. In the first, the things or events to be observed arc 
inside the area botmded by lines drawn between the positions 
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of the observers. The thing observed is more or less centrally 
located. The differences in position permit the individuals as 
a group to see the object from all sides at once. This is an 
important factor in many kinds of observation, of which per¬ 
haps the most common is that of men working on machines 
where movements or adjustments cannot be seen adequately 
from one position. 

The second type of case is the converse of the first. In it the 
object of observation is outside the area bounded by lines join¬ 
ing the positions of observers, so that the observers are more or 
less centrally located. This accomplishes a great expansion of 
the range of observations, increasing speed or certainty of 
detection. A simple example is lookout duty. Between these 
extreme types there are innumerable combinations in which 
either speed, range, accuracy, or completeness of observation 
is the test of superior effectiveness. 

When these types of cooperation are effective it is because of 
the limitations of sense organs and of restricted range of posi¬ 
tions which an individual can occupy in a short period of time. 
In some cases, however, the individual limitation is of en¬ 
durance of attention. Thus progressive cooperation is required 
where one person cannot observe a field or a continuing event 
beyond a limited period and much longer observation is 
necessary. 

(c) Obvious as the effectiveness of cooperative observation 
is under some simple conditions, the offsetting difficulties are 
great, especially under more complex conditions where the 
interpretation of mere sight and the verbalization of observation 
are necessary. Most of the less simple observations require 
experience to detect the significant, and technical accomplish¬ 
ment to convey it. Thus of what the eye sees in the photo¬ 
graphic sense only a part will be perceived, and a smaller part 
conveyed by abstraction in speech; and the results in error of 
understanding may be very great. Hence, much important 
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cooperative observation is ineffective except by specially experi¬ 
enced and trained observers, or under a technique derived 
from experience and invention; that is, it is ineffective if 
general social factors are excluded. This, I imagine, is so much 
a matter of everyday experience that it requires no further 
comment. 

The type of analysis just applied is presumably and the¬ 
oretically applicable to other capacities or faculties which may 
be found in cooperation; for example, memory, imagination, 
thought, judgment, decision, determination. In practice, a 
complete analysis in these respects is hardly possible in the 
present stage of development of psychology.® Nevertheless, 
that this view is not incorrect is borne out, I think, by the fact 
that we have numerous specialized organizations whose chief 
function is cooperation in one or another of these capacities 
applied in a particular field. Thus we have organizations spe¬ 
cialized in manual (unskilled) labor; in observation, as in 
much marine (and wireless) operation, in biological labora¬ 
tories, in photography and spcctrography, in astronomy; in 
thinking, as in mathematical work and in army staffs; in imag¬ 
ination, as in much architectural work; in memory, as in his¬ 
torical and accounting work; and in determination, as in the 
leadership of revolutionary movements and propaganda. 

Hence, even under simple conditions, effectiveness of coop¬ 
eration depends upon adaptation of process in accordance with 
several quite different principles. To be successful the method 
must pass a complex of tests. Since ideal conditions are rare, 
usually ineffective results in one respect must be tolerated to 
secure desirable results in another respect; but in many cases no 
net effectiveness can be secured. Even from the limited stand¬ 
point of effectiveness, the difficulties of cooperation are evident, 

* See, however, Chapter XIII, “The Environment of Decision," and Chap- 
ter XIV, “The Theory of Opportunism,” where cooperative practice in judg¬ 
ment and decision are explained. 
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and small changes of environment may easily destroy a success¬ 
ful method. 

II 

The objects of the simplest types of cooperation are similar 
to the objects of individual action; hence the illusion^ that 
the motives of cooperative action are personal. But with very 
little elaboration of cooperative institutions it will be seen that 
the objects of cooperative effort change in kind and quality, 
and that some objects arc not susceptible of individual action. 

Still leaving out of account social purposes, the objects of 
individual action are changes in the physical environment rec¬ 
ognized as limiting the accomplishment of purposes. These 
purposes are immediate or remote. When they are remote they 
involve action upon the present environment intended to facil¬ 
itate future accomplishments. Remote purposes are of four 
kinds: (i) those which require a change in the environment 
deemed convenient for future action, such as removing a stone 
from a path that is expected to be used; (2) those which require 
a change which is expected to develop a future utility, such as 
the planting of seed; (3) those which require a change of loca¬ 
tion of usable material for future use, such as the storing of 
food; and (4) those which involve the shaping of materials to 
supplement or make later more effective the biological powers, 
such as making a club. 

These types of roundabout action for remote purposes arc all 
found in cooperative effort, but when cooperative they lose 
their personal character. Personal purposes cannot be satisfied 
through cooperative action except as there comes into the action 
an intermediate process. 

This process is distributive. Whatever is accomplished by 
cooperative action may or may not be distributed to participants 
in the cooperation. It is frequently never directly distributed, 

* Discussed in Chapter VII, pp. 8S-89. 
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and rarely all distributed. Moreover there is and can be no 
direct causal relationship between individual efforts constituting 
a part of a cooperative system of efforts and either the whole 
cooperative product or any distributed part of it.® In addition 
two other types of action come into play in cooperative systems 
that are absent from individual action. One type is that in¬ 
tended to facilitate cooperation itself; the second is that intended 
to maintain the cooperative system, for example, the making of 
anything which can only be useful to a cooperative system, such 
as a boat too large for one man to use, or the accumulation of 
material for cooperative operations. In modern economic lan¬ 
guage the first is largely fixed capital, the second largely working 
capital. 

Such terms are hardly applicable to the results of individual 
action for remote purposes. Everything that an individual does 
is for consumption, even though the latter be delayed. It would 
be a forcing of language for purposes of analogy to give to the 
objects of individual action listed in the second paragraph of 
this section such names as (i) capital improvement; (2) agri¬ 
cultural capital; (3) working capital; and (4) equipment or 
fixed capital. Such concepts become useful only in connection 
with cooperative systems. 

Still confining ourselves to physical operations but turning 
now to cooperative systems and regarding them as quasi¬ 
mechanical systems, we may classify their activities as follows: 
{a) activities to secure consumers’ goods; (h) activities to dis¬ 
tribute consumers’ goods; (c) activities to secure cooperative 
equipment; (d) activities to secure working capital. 

It is apparent that these activities arc in mutual dependence, 
and that the precise combination depends upon the specific 
conditions for a particular cooperative system. In very simple 
systems, under favorable conditions, activities and are 

"TTiis is discussed extensively and illustraicd in Chapter XVI, “The Execu¬ 
tive Process.” 
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minor or negligible; but as I hope has been made evident, the 
possibilities of effective cooperation are extremely limited for 
such conditions. We do not ordinarily recognize this truth be¬ 
cause most of the systems that wt call simple systems of co¬ 
operation are in fact interrelated with large complex systems 
taken for granted; that is, in our simplest systems usually tools 
made by others, training, education, are all imderlying or prior 
conditions and are themselves cooperative products. Coopera¬ 
tion does not become generally effective (leaving out social 
factors) until highly developed. “Highly developed” means 
that elaborate devices for overcoming cooperatively individual 
biological limitations are present — such as iron levers, wheels, 
transportation and communication systems, microscopes, ma¬ 
chines, etc. 

Thus, to become highly effective, cooperation involves activ¬ 
ities b, c , and d — to distribute consumers* goods, to secure co¬ 
operative equipment, and to secure working.capitaJ — until they 
may become greater in volume than activities a, to secure con¬ 
sumers’ goods. This is a familiar situation to those conversant 
with one of our most effective instrumentalities, engines, in 
even the most efficient of which the losses of energy through 
internal friction and heat transfer are much greater than the 
energy actually converted to tiseful work. 

Thus, assuming discovery and invention of useful coopera¬ 
tive devices (itself a form of activity in the highly developed 
systems), there is required an accumulation of materials (ac¬ 
tivities d) before the discoveries or inventions are possible in 
concrete working form. This, of course, introduces activities of 
class since all the activities, not being of class a, do not make 
products easily available. 

Hence, cooperation once established, the focus of attention 
alternates among all classes of activities. Each in turn becomes 
the center of the limitations of the moment or the limiting 
factors in the situation. 
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III 

It could be assumed that, once established, the alternatives of 
attention just referred to would be unnecessary unless a desire 
for progress were present, so that successful systems of coopera¬ 
tion could be considered stable. But whatever other reasons 
may be present (chiefly of social character), the instability of 
the physical environment makes such a conception untenable. 
The conditions of the environment — weather for example — 
are constantly changing the limitations of the environment with 
respect to cooperative action. Cooperation is subject in this 
respect to the same limitations as individuals. The ensuing ad¬ 
justments that are required in the case of cooperation are unlike 
the corresponding adjustments of individuals, which arc physio¬ 
logical. Adjustments of cooperative systems are adjustments 
in the balance of the various types of organizational activities. 
The capacity for making these adjustments is a limiting factor 
of another kind. Out of this fact develop in such systems 
adjustment processes and special organs, specialized aspects of 
the activities designed to maintain cooperation; for if coopera¬ 
tion can not adjust to attack new limitations in the environment 
it must fail. These adjustment processes become management 
processes, and the specialized organs are executives and execu¬ 
tive organizations. Hence, such processes and organs become 
in their turn the limitations of cooperation. Barring extraordi¬ 
nary cataclysms, they are in fact the most important limitations 
in most, and especially in complex, cooperative systems. 

IV and V 

Instability, however, comes not merely from the changes of 
the physical environment and from the uncertainty of the 
adjustment and managerial processes within cooperative sys¬ 
tems, but also from the alteration of the character of purposes 
of action with change of possibilities. This has already been 
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alluded to as respects individxxals.® As each new limitation is 
overcome (or conversely with each new failure), new purposes 
appear or old purposes are abandoned. This is so much a 
matter of personal experience and common observation that it 
seems to warrant no further discussion. It should be emphasized 
that it seems inherent in the conception of free will in a chang¬ 
ing environment that the number and range of purposes wdl 
expand with the development of cooperation. This expansion 
of the number or variety of purposes constitutes in itselE a fac¬ 
tor of instability in cooperation, and probably an increasing 
one as cooperation develops and becomes more complex. 

In this chapter I have attempted to bring out the most ele¬ 
mentary aspects of cooperation under conditions of artificial 
simplicity in which social factors are excluded and a system 
of cooperation is treated as a quasi-mechanical process. Even 
so simplified, it appears that there is no meaning to “limita¬ 
tions” and “limiting factor” except a purpose be given. A 
limitation is a function of the total situation, but must be as¬ 
signed for operational action to that factor or set of factors 
which is recognized to be alterable. The primary step in co¬ 
operation is to envisage biological characteristics of individuals 
as limitations which can be overcome by cooperation. To do 
this we must recognize separate faculties or abilities of individ¬ 
uals. The possibilities of overcoming the limitations of any 
one faculty by direct cooperation are restricted, especially since 
faculties are employed in conjunction with each other while 
conditions favorable to cooperation in one respect may be 
unfavorable in other respects. In cooperation the objective of 
action is necessarily removed from the individual, requiring 
a new form of activities, those of distribution. The ends of co¬ 
operative action are of several kinds which are mutually de¬ 
pendent, so that each type of action becomes in turn a limiting 

• Page 24, above. 
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condition of cooperation. Systems of cooperation arc never 
stable, because of changes in the environment and the evolu¬ 
tion of new purposes. Some of the limitations in cooperation 
are similar to those of individuals, with additional limitations 
of an internal character peculiar to cooperation. Finally, ad¬ 
justment of cooperative systems to changing conditions or new 
purposes implies special management processes and, in com¬ 
plex cooperation, special organs known as executives or execu¬ 
tive organizations. 

Into this simplified background of exposition we must now 
introduce the complexity of the social factors. 



CHAPTER IV 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS IN 

SYSTEMS OF COOPERATION 

C OOPERATIVE systems were discussed in the preceding 
chapter with psychological and social factors excluded. 
In all actual cooperative systems, however, factors thus ex¬ 
cluded are always present. In this chapter it will be desirable 
to say what we mean by psychological factors and to discuss 
Aose social factors which are peculiarly and directly involved 
in cooperative systems, so that in Chapter V the principles of 

cooperative action as observed in actual situations may be set 
forth. 

In Chapter II the psychological factors were defined as com¬ 
binations, resultants, or residues of physical, biological, and 
social factors in the behavior of individuals. We imputed to 
the individual the capacity of experience. This is to say that 
diese factors as they have operated through past time have, 
jointly, effects upon present behavior. In one aspect these may 
be given the name “memory,” in a broad sense of the word 
with the emphasis upon these effects. In another aspect the 
phenomenon may be called “conditioning,” in which emphasis 
is laid upon the process by which the factors arc thus effective. 

We also imputed to the individual the restricted but im¬ 
portant capacity of choice. The restriction or limitations nec¬ 
essary to and within which choice must be exercised are 
experience — memory or previous conditioning — and the phys¬ 
ical, biological, and social factors in the present situation at 
^y given time. This power of choice assigns a meaning to 
“adaptation” in reference to human behavior that makes it 
something more than mere “response” to present conditions. 
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The imputation of experience and choice in the individual 
require tvi^o appraisals of him in every situation in which other 
individuals arc implicated. The first appraisal is concerned 
with the individual’s powers in the situation. The second ap¬ 
praisal is concerned with his determination or volition within 
the limits set by his powers. In the millions of interactions 
that daily take place between men these appraisals are not 
separate in any observable way in most cases. Nevertheless 
they are so discriminated and separately expressed in numer¬ 
ous instances. The expressions of the first appraisal will 
be the answers to such questions as these: “Who is he?” 
‘What kind of man is he?” “What can he do?” The second 
appraisal is expressed in answer to such questions as: “What 
docs he want?” “What is he trying to do?” “What will 
he do?” 

These two appraisals implicit in human relations affect the 
behavior of persons in two ways in matters of purposeful con¬ 
duct. What actually may be done by one person to establish 
satisfactory relationships with another person may be ap¬ 
proached either by the attempt to narrow the limitations of the 
second person’s choice, or to expand the opportunities of his 
choice. In the first case attempt is made either to cliangc 
the external situation or to change the person’s “state of mind,” 
that is, to restrict either the possibilities or his desires. For 
example, in a relationship of hostility a man may put an object 
such as a table between himself and his adversary, thereby 
restricting the latter’s movements, or he may say something 
that diverts his adversary’s attention, thereby changing his 
state of mind.” These actions restrict or condition the power 
of choice. In the second case he may put money on the table, 
thus adding to the alternatives available to his adversary and 
expanding his power of choice. The equivalent in principle 
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of these processes may be everywhere observed when two or 
more persons are present. 

These two appraisals and the processes related to them suggest 
that behavior with reference to other persons either takes the 
form of regarding such persons as objects to be manipulated by 
changing the factors affecting them, or as subjects to be satis' 
fled. In the first case, persons are regarded as functions of 
continuing processes; in the second, as absolute and independ¬ 
ent, at the moment. In either of these cases the treatment is of 
an individual, isolated from the social situation. In either case 
he is regarded as a whole; but in the first case approach is 
to that whole indirectly through operation upon particular 
external factors, while in the second the approach is to the 
whole directly, in which all external factors except those of the 
approach are regarded as given and embodied in the individual 
or treated as irrelevant. In both cases social factors are in¬ 
cluded, but they are merged inseparably with others and arc 
only to be distinguished for purposes of analysis. Thus in the 
terminology we adopt there are no distinguishable social fac¬ 
tors operating jrom within the individual to the cooperative 
system; but social factors operate upon the individual from a 
cooperative system as well as from other social relationships. 

II 

The only social factors which we need to discuss at present 
are the following: {a) the interactions between individuals 
within a cooperative system; (^) the interactions between the 
individual and the group; (^r) the individual as the object of 
cooperative influence; (</) social purpose and the effectiveness 
of cooperation; (<?) individual motives and cooperative effi¬ 
ciency. 

(fl) When the individual has become associated with a co¬ 
operative enterprise he has accepted a position of contact with 
others similarly associated. From this contact there must 
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arise interactions between these persons individually, and these 
interactions are social. It may be, and often is, true that these 
interactions are not a purpose or object either of the coopera¬ 
tive systems or of the individuals participating in them. They 
nevertheless cannot be avoided. Hence, though not sought, 
such interactions are consequences of cooperation, and consti¬ 
tute one set of social factors involved in cooperation. 

These factors operate on the individuals affected; and, in 
conjunction with other factors, become incorporated in their 
mental and emotional characters. This is an effect which 
makes them significant. Hence, cooperation compels changes 
in the motives of individuals which otherwise would not take 
place. So far as these changes are in a direction favorable to the 
cooperative system they are resources to it. So far as they are in 
a direction unfavorable to cooperation, they are detriments to 
it or limitations of it. 

This is a matter of common observation. Interactions of an 
unfavorable character may be described as resulting in “in¬ 
compatibility,” which tends to be destructive of cooperation. 
The reverse condition is compatibility and usually is one 
condition of cooperation. 

{b) The interactions encountered in cooperation are not 
merely between individuals in pairs, but also between individ¬ 
uals and groups. The group can be regarded in this connec¬ 
tion in two senses. In the first sense, the group is merely a 
term for the combined effects of the interactions on the psy¬ 
chology of an individual, A, who is in contact with B, C, D, 
etc.; in this sense the interactions are included with those 
discussed in section a above. In the second sense, however, 
the one to which emphasis is given here, the group is a unit 
with which the individual has interactions, also called social, 
in that the unit is something more or different from the mere 
sum of the interactions between the individuals composing it. 
In this sense the group presents a system of social action 
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which as a whole interacts with each individual within its 
scope. 

The factors involved in the group relationships in this sense 
operate on the individual psychology in conjunction with other 
factors. Hence, the group compels changes in the psycholog¬ 
ical character of the individual and, therefore, in the motives 
of individuals, which otherwise would not take place. So far 
as these changes are in a direction favorable to the cooperative 
system, the group is a resource. So far as they are unfavorable, 
the group is a limitation. 

The group factors probably are as inescapable in a coopera¬ 
tive system as are those arising from the interaction between 
individuals, and in many cases they are very important. 

(c) The social factors just discussed are chiefly not con¬ 
sciously perceived and are non-logical; ^ the relationships are 
informal and as a whole not deliberate; but a cooperative sys¬ 
tem may also have a conscious and deliberate relationship to 
an individual. This relationship has two aspects: first, that 
of taking specific action to bring the individual within the co¬ 
operative system; and second, that of controlling his actions 
within that system.^ The first aspect has for its central point 
a direct appeal to the will of the individual; it is a matter of 
inducement or coercion. The second relates entirely to the 
action of the individual as within and as a function of a 
system of actions. In both aspects, it is clear, effects on the 
minds and emotions of individuals are inescapable. If these 
effects are adverse to the continuance of cooperation, the proc¬ 
esses to that extent are limitations on cooperation as a con¬ 
tinuing enterprise, 

(d) A formal system of cooperation requires an objective, 
a purpose, an aim. Such an objective is itself a product of co- 

This does not mean that there are no conscious logical acts involved. 

‘See Chapter XI, "The Economy of Incentives,” and Chapter XII, ‘The 
Theory of Authority.” 
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operation and expresses a cooperative discrimination of factors 
upon which action is to be taken by the cooperative system. It 
is important to note the complete distinction between the aim of 
a cooperative effort and that of an individual. Even in the case 
where a man enlists the aid of other men to do something 
which he cannot do alone, such as moving a stone, the objec¬ 
tive ceases to be personal. It is an objective of the group efforts, 
from the results of which satisfactions accrue to the members 
of the group. In most cases, as we shall see, there is no danger 
of confusion of personal with cooperative aim — the objective 
obviously could not be personal.^ 

When the purpose of a system of cooperation is attained, 
we say that the cooperation was effective; if not attained, in¬ 
effective. In some cases, of course, no degrees of effectiveness 
may be recognized — either the objective is completely accom¬ 
plished or it is not accomplished at all; but in most instances 
this is not the case and the aim is subject to accomplishment 
in various degrees. In any event the adequacy of the degree 
of effectiveness is to be determined from the point of view of 
the cooperative system; the personal point of view has no 
pertinence here. It follows that the effectiveness of the effort 
of an individual in cooperation has two meanings. First, it has 
reference to the relation of the specific effort to the cooperative 
result; it is then to be judged from the cooperative point of 
view with reference to its bearing on the attainment of the 
cooperative purpose. Second, it has reference to its status as 
one of an individual’s chain of efforts contributed to the co¬ 
operative system as a means of satisfying his personal motives; 
its effectiveness from this point of view is quite a different 
thing. Usually when cooperation is concerned, effectiveness of 
a component effort is determined from the cooperative point 
of view. The personal point of view has no direct relevance. 

(e) The situation is quite different as respects efficiency. 

* This is discussed in Chapter VII, pp. 88 ft. 
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Cooperative efficiency is the resultant of individual efficiencies, 
since cooperation is entered into only to satisfy individual 
motives. The aggregate of the motives of those participating 
is the total motivation of the cooperative system. It is a com¬ 
plex made up of individual motives that may be highly diverse 
in character. The efficiency of the cooperative action is the 
degree to which these motives are satisfied. The only deter¬ 
minant of this efficiency is the individual, since motives are 
individual. If a person concludes that his action in contributing 
to the cooperative system is (or would be) inefficient, he 
ceases (or withholds) that action. If his contribution is essen¬ 
tial to the system, then inefficiency as to him is inefficiency of 
the system, since it cannot continue and therefore must be in¬ 
efficient to all. Hence, the efficiency of a system of cooperative 
effort is dependent upon the efficiency of the marginal con¬ 
tribution, or is determined by the marginal contributor. This 
means that the only measure of the efficiency of a cooperative 
system is its capacity to survive. 

It has already been noted that all purposeful actions of in¬ 
dividuals produce consequences not sought for; and that these 
consequences may result in satisfactions or dissatisfactions 
whether or not the end sought is attained. This is true of the 
action of contributing to a cooperative system. It inevitably 
involves consequences which were not the active inducement to 
that contribution; as a result, motives may be satisfied even 
though the specific end sought is not attained; and dissatisfac¬ 
tions may arise that are controlling even though the end sought 
is attained. The principal satisfactions or dissatisfactions aris¬ 
ing from participation in cooperation, other than the attainment 
of a specific end, are social, that is, the result of the personal 
interactions involved. 

Similarly, the cooperative action to achieve a cooperative 
purpose or objective necessarily as a whole involves conse¬ 
quences not sought for. When the objective is a physical result. 
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such as moving a stone, the unsought-for consequences include 
those which are social in character. When the objective is 
social, the unsought-for consequences include physical results. 
The efficiency of cooperation, like efficiency of individual ac¬ 
tion, often depends upon the satisfactions and dissatisfactions 
incident to the process of attaining concrete ends. 

The most important general consequence of cooperation, 
rarely sought for and only occasionally recognized while in 
process, is the social conditioning of all who participate and 
often of those who do not. In this way the motives of men are 
constandy being modified by cooperation, which is itself thereby 
altered as are the factors of efficiency. 

It may be concluded from what has been stated in this 
chapter that social factors are always present in cooperation, 
both because of the nature of such a system and because of the 
effect of social experience upon individuals and their motives. 
Indeed, the desire of individuals to cooperate, which as to 
singular individuals is a psychological fact, is as to systems of 
cooperation a social fact. Conversely, the satisfactions derived 
from cooperation, which are as to the individual psychological 
facts, are from the point of view of cooperative systems social 
effects of cooperation, and they determine cooperation itself. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PRINCIPLES OF COOPERATIVE ACTION 

T here are no cooperative systems in which physical, bio¬ 
logical, personal, and social elements or factors are not all 
present. In this chapter I shall first give four illustrations of 
this fact, which will also illustrate a number of the proposi¬ 
tions previously presented, in the settings of concrete coopera¬ 
tive situations. With these illustrations in mind, and on the 
basis of the previous chapters, I shall then focus the attention 
upon a few generalizations of the first importance; and finally 
I shall restate in condensed form the principal understandings 
derived from Part I with which we enter, in Part II, upon the 
construction of a theory of organization. 

I 

Often the necessity of operating concretely with regard to 
one factor or another conceals from us in ordinary thinking 
the fact that all cooperative action is a synthesis of diverse 
factors, physical, biological, and social, and affects a total 
situation in which these factors are all present. To make this 
as clear as possible is the purpose of the following illustrations: 

(a) The most universal form of human cooperation, and 
perhaps the most complex, is speech. Speech is a physical 
event; it requires physical energy, converted into sound waves, 
transmitted in a material medium, limited by physical condi¬ 
tions of the environment. Speech is also a biological act, 
something done by living beings; it requires lungs, larynx, 
nose, tongue, teeth, lips, and a nervous system; it also requires 
ears, etc. Speech is also a social phenomenon; it can only be 
learned by social contact. It has no use except in a social 
situation; words have no meaning except in a social usage. 
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Speech as a cooperative activity ceases to exist if any one of 
these factors fails. If the wind blows too hard speech ceases. 
If paralysis, removal of larynx, or death takes place, speech 
ceases. Also, if there is total deafness speech ceases (except 
for special methods) or the capacity for speech does not de¬ 
velop. If there is no society, or if the conventional language is 
not known, there is no speech. 

The event to which we give the name speech is an event 
having inseparable components, physical, biological, social. 
The event takes place whether we give it a name or not — a 
child docs not. It is an event arising out of or within a total 
situation that is physical, biological, social. And we know it 
as an event not merely because we may hear it but also because 
it produces reactions, changes in the total situation. “See what 
you are doing” produces action. It changes physical history, 
biological history, social history. None of these components 
can be abstracted from the event either in its origin, its process, 
or its effects, and still leave the event. It is a whole system. 
It includes many parts that arc unknown and for that reason 
not comprehended in the name we give it. It is possible that 
all of its physical components are not known; it is certain that 
all of its biological components are not known; it is still more 
certain that all of its social components are not known. But 
it takes place nevertheless, and the conduct of men is affected 
thereby. That can be observed.^ 

The character of events called speech can be altered by pur¬ 
posive effort. This is now done on an elaborate and complex 
scale, but it is done only by operations on the components. 
The only way to affect the whole is by effort applied to the 
part. We may change the physical conditions. We may remove 
or bring nearer the communicants, we may introduce electrical 
waves and electrical apparatus. We may speak louder, or 

' Cf. Arthur F. Bentley, Behavior Knowledge Fact (The Principia Press, 
Inc., 1935), pp. 146 ff. 
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softer. We may develop new meanings or new words socially. 
These are operations intended to overcome limitations imposed 
by one set of factors or another. Similarly, if we wish to operate 
on a ball in a given location we can usually only do so by an 
operation on some part of it. We affect the whole through 
the part. 

(b) India is a country inhabited by many millions of per¬ 
sons in a society made up of numerous cooperative systems of 
which the most important are families. The individuals are 
biological units requiring food. They are so constituted that 
they can digest the meat of cattle. The land and the climate 
permit the raising of cattle. But there is a social force expressed 
as a controlling aversion to the eating of meat. This social 
force affects in an important degree the motives, hence con¬ 
duct, arising from biological needs. This affects the character 
of the cultivation of the soil and therefore the character of the 
topographical environment. It may even affect the climate. 
Specific climatic conditions are said to be in other places a 
“result” of social cooperation — the increase of rainfall in Aus¬ 
tralia, the lowering of temperatures in winter in Georgia from 
the colonization of Alberta. 

In India it is evident that both the physical and the biolog¬ 
ical factors (life and death as affected by famines) are in¬ 
separably involved in a social factor. If this situation as a 
whole is to be attacked it would seem to require action as 
respects that factor. 

(c) A house is a concrete assemblage of materials in a spe¬ 
cific form. It embodies physical materials and forces and 
reflects physical conditions such as temperature, winds, etc. 
It is obvious, however, that they do not produce houses and 
that a wide variety of houses can be conceived which embody 
these same factors. The specific house reflects biological facts 
— the rate of heat loss of human beings, the capacity to work 
with materials. The house also reflects social factors — notions 
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as to style, comfort, the kind of clothing worn, many other 
social conditions, including cooperation in building and co¬ 
operation in use. It is impossible to find a house that as a whole 
is not a resultant of all these factors. It is impossible to separate 
them. But it is only possible to change the whole by operations 
on one factor at a time. 

{d) A manual telephone switchboard is an assemblage of 
physical material through which electrical forces are to be 
operated. This affects many of its characteristics. Its specific 
concrete form, however, is likewise determined by social and 
biological factors. The intercommunication which is its reason 
for existence is a social function. Its size is determined by the 
extent of the society and the extent of communication and 
several other social factors. Its size is provisionally limited by 
biological factors to 10,500 lines. This is due to the anatomical 
fact that the length of women’s arms is limited. If their arms 
were as long as monkeys’ (relatively) the size of the switch¬ 
board and hence the number of lines could be larger, for it is 
the reach of the operator which limits its height. This limita¬ 
tion, however, only exists if the jacks (devices for terminating 
telephone circuits in switchboards) are of a certain size. If 
they were much smaller (as they could be and have been, in 
Copenhagen for example) the number of lines could be in¬ 
creased. To do this, however, calls for refinements. Such re¬ 
finements involve biological difficulties of workmen, skill, etc., 
which obviously involve social factors, most conveniently ex¬ 
pressed (also concealed) in terms of money cost. The design is 
also affected in some details by the biological fact that most 
women are not color blind, so that colored light signals can be 
used, and by the fact that women do not have eyesight as good 
as eagles are said to have, so that signals, jacks, and numeral 
designations must be larger than would otherwise be necessary. 
The size in terms of length is also affected by the fact that 
there arc limits to the speed of biological reactions of women 
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at switchboards to the stimuli of lights and sounds, and that 
they are subject to a biological tendency to fatigue. If they 
could work twice as fast, switchboards could be much smaller, 
although this would not afiect the number of lines. The speed 
and skill of operators, however, are materially affected by 
tr ain ing and morale. These are social factors. And so on almost 
indefinitely. Any concrete physical mechanism called a switch¬ 
board is in fact without existence except as it embodies phys¬ 
ical, biological, and social factors. It never would have been 
assembled except for all these factors, and it could not be used 
or useful if it were not designed within the lumts imposed 
jointly by all these factors. Its design as a whole can only be 
changed, however, by operations on one set of factors at a time. 
It evolved in fact precisely by that process — a process that was 
itself social, biological, and physical. 

II 

The present significance of the preceding generalizations 
and illustrations lies in their application to four topics: (i) the 
nature of the joint limitations on cooperation “imposed” by 
physical, biological, and social factors; (ii) the processes of 
overcoming those limitations in purposive conduct; (m) their 
bearing on effectiveness of cooperative effort; (iv) their bearing 
on the efficiency of cooperative effort. 

I 

In very simple circumstances the specific limitations of co¬ 
operative accomplishment may often conveniently be stated as 
arising independently from either the physical, the biological, 
or the social factors, in the sense that attack on a limitation may 
be directed to one or another of these. But it is more correct 
to state that the limitation arises from the total situation or the 
combination of factors. For example, if a communication 
cannot adequately be made because one person cannot hear 
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the other, the defect may provisionally be ascribed to lack of 
loudness; but no statement may be made properly that not- 
hearing is specifically due to the conditions of the medium 
(air), or of voice, or of ear, or of distance, or of social factors 
as governing distances or as governing difficulty of under¬ 
standing. A change in any one of these factors might change 
either loudness or the need of it. Similarly, it is not correct to 
say that certain conditions in India are caused by certain social 
conventions relative to food. This may be the only aspect re¬ 
garded as subject to deliberate attack. Nevertheless, if physical 
conditions such as climate were differentj or the total popula¬ 
tion were less, these particular r^wlts might not occur and 
this factor would lose its signifi^h^'-^ 

. . . ■ 1 “ '" . 

Although the limitation is a joint effect of all the 
from the point of view of attack to serve a purpose it may be 
ascribed to one factor. This then becomes the sfrategic factor, 
the bearing of which on the executive processes will be ex¬ 
plained in Chapter XIV. We may say that the lack of 
loudness in speech is due to fear of communicants, misunder¬ 
standing of the loudness required, and distance, but we pick out 
one factor or another for change as a means of securing the 
appropriate result. This change in one factor is not the cause 
of the correction, except in an immediate strategic sense; the 
correction is due to the change in the total situation. At all 
times it is the total of all factors, recognized or unrecognized, 
that determines the relationships or the conditions; the object 
of effort is to change a total situation favorably by change 

in a part. 

In the initial stage of a cooperative system the choices that 


fact^. 


•cf. as to this analysis: Vilfredo Pareto, Sociohgie GeneraU (Paris: Payot, 
*932). §§ 343. 344 . P- 194; 1 - Henderson, Pareto's General Sociology 

(Harvard University Press, 1935), Notes 3 and 4, beginning on p. 74. 
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arc exercised are personal. It is assumed that the individual 
situation of each of those cooperating will be improved; that 
is, it will be more efficient because joint effort will be more 
effective. The primary opportunities for effectiveness lie in 
the superiority of the group powers over individual biological 
powers under the physical and social environments. For ex¬ 
ample, five men cooperate for defense against strangers who 
may be enemies by maintaining a continuous watch at two 
points of observation. It is impossible to do this singly. Note 
that the nature of the physical terrain is a factor in making two 
points of observation desirable. The process of doing this intro¬ 
duces new social factors — the formation of the cooperative 
system. Thus the physical factors remain constant, the biolog¬ 
ical factors remain constant, but the social factor changes. This 
change in the total situation modifies the effect of a biological 
factor. When this change has been accomplished, a purpose is 
in process of accomplishment. A certain degree of increased 
security ensues. The efficiency of the enterprise lies in the fact 
that the satisfactions to the individuals involved are more than 
sufficient to induce their cooperation. These arise from the 
increased security, the end sought; and the gratification in 
social intercourse which was not sought but now becomes 
desirable. 

Now it appears to be generally true that social satisfactions 
require some objective of activity other than mere personal 
proximity. Gregariousness calls for cooperative activity. Co¬ 
operation requires something to do. In this need lies the fre¬ 
quently observed origin of purposes of action where the motives 
or satisfactions are described as “social.” ® 

In the illustration just given, the immediate danger being re¬ 
lieved, it is determined to obtain more permanent security by 
building a fort. This is a change in the total situation by a 
change of the physical environment. Its result will be more 

* This is developed in Chapter IX, beginning at p. 117. 
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security, its process provides more social satisfactions. But 
in the course of the building it appears that some of it can¬ 
not be done without additional man power. Accordingly, an 
additional man is induced to join the group. This is an ex¬ 
ample of a social method of securing biological power to 
meet a physical limitation under the conditions. As the work 
proceeds it soon appears that lack of appropriate coordination 
of effort is resulting in ineffectiveness. The consideration of this 
situation results in treating a particular member as the leader 
for certain coordinations and the assignment of individuals to 
various correlated tasks. This is an example of the invention of 
a social method of evading biological limitations in an attack 
on physical factors. 

This illustration serves to show that the operation of a co¬ 
operative system requires alternations of objectives. The util¬ 
ization of biological factors and social factors is required to 
operate on physical factors, of physical and social factors on 
biological factors, of physical and biological factors on social 
factors. The operations, always directed at particular factors as 
a means of changing a total situation in which all these types of 
factors are components, have for their ultimate ends the satisfac¬ 
tion of individual motives; but their direct consequences are 
either (i) the immediate satisfaction of these motives, or (2) 
the facilitation of further cooperation. 

In the stream of actions of a cooperative system these two 
classes of consequences are inseparable, and they are frequently 
not distinguishable objectives of specific acts. But occasionally 
they are distinguishable. It is convenient to abstract them as 
distinguishable purposes in the analysis of cooperative action 
as a whole for the present exposition. We say, then, that we 
may operate on the physical environment either (i) to secure 
physical material or forces for immediate satisfactions or (2) 
to make possible cooperative action not otherwise feasible. We 
may operate on biological factors either (i) directly to increase 
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“production” or again (2) to facilitate effective cooperation. 
We may operate on social factors either (i) to give increased 
social satisfactions, or (2) to facilitate cooperation. In current 
economic terms we may produce for consumption (consumers 
goods) or we may produce for production (production goods). 

For the present we may put aside objectives of cooperative 
effort intended as the means of securing individual satisfaction 
and restrict our attention to objectives intended directly to facili¬ 
tate the cooperative system as an immediate end in itself. Such 
efforts are directed to (a) physical, (b) biological, or (c) social 
factors. 

(a) Operations on the physical factors for the purpose of in¬ 
creasing the possibilities of cooperation lake principally the 
form of purposeful change of the natural environment. We are 
not accustomed to think of changing the environment as a 
method of making cooperation possible, but a very large part 
of our constructive effort nevertheless is for this purpose. Both 
transportation systems and communication systems largely serve 
this direct purpose. In their more simple and primitive forms 
tools often are made for this purpose. For example, the biolog¬ 
ical limitations of individuals make impossible the power neces¬ 
sary to do certain work; cooperation is required, but the 
conditions as respects space are such that several men cannot 
work directly on the objectives. A lever is made or procured 
to permit this. The making or procuring of a lever is a change 
in the physical environment to make cooperation possible. 

It is evident that much of the accumulation of capital, the 
invention of mechanical, electrical, optical, auditory, and chem¬ 
ical machines and processes which transcend ordinary human 
limitations, and the combination of both capital and invention, 
have for their primary result advances in the power of co¬ 
operation. They enormously expand cooperative systems both 
spatially, that is, over great areas, and temporally, that is, 
through long time, even many generations. The technique 
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of this general method of expanding cooperative possibilities 
is widely appreciated, and its economic aspects have received 
great and relatively excessive attention and development. We 
shall discuss it further only incidentally. 

(l>) Operations on the biological factors are common and 
are indispensable to much complex cooperation. They take 
the forms chiefly of education and training and the specializa¬ 
tion of opportunity to develop personal skills. Also, public 
health programs and much medical and rehabilitation work 
are operations of this character, either directly or incidentally. 

(r) We have just referred to what might be called briefly 
the processes of facilitating cooperation by external develop¬ 
ments. But the other, even more important, process, that of 
operating on the social factors, is in a sense internal and in¬ 
volves the direct invention of effective methods of human rela¬ 
tionships. This process as a special technical field has hardly 
been recognized until recently; and though in fact in innumer¬ 
able fields of practical endeavor it has been the object of intense 
detailed effort, it has received little scientific study except, 
perhaps, in the stage of last refinements, in what was once 
called “scientific management” or in such systematic technical 
processes as accounting. 


Ill 

What we mean by “effectiveness” of cooperation is the ac¬ 
complishment of the recognized objectives of cooperative 
action. The degree of accomplishment indicates the degree of 
effectiveness. 

It is apparent that an objective of cooperation is non- 
personal, that it is an aim of the system of cooperation as a 
whole. It follows that the definition of effectiveness in any 
given case is also to be determined in some way by the co¬ 
operative system as a whole. The basis of this determination 
will be whether the action taken arid the objective result secured 
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prove sufficient to acquire for the system of cooperation the 
supplies of forces or materials necessary to satisfy personal 
motives. In either individual action or cooperative action the 
satisfactions may be secured even though the end is not at¬ 
tained, but the attainment of some end, and belief in the 
likelihood of attaining it, appears necessary to the continuance 
of coordinated action. Thus, even though the attainment of 
a given end is not necessary for itself, it is necessary to keep 
alive the cooperation. Effectiveness from this point of view is 
the minimum effectiveness that can be tolerated. Hence it can 
be seen that the attempt to do what can not be done must 
result in the destruction or failure of cooperation. 

It remains to note here that the effectiveness of cooperative 
action implies effectiveness, in a special sense, of constituent 
“individual” actions within the cooperative system. If five men 
are pushing a stone, the effort of each individual is a con¬ 
stituent action; it has not independent non-cooperative exist¬ 
ence; its effectiveness is a function of the total action. The 
effectiveness of one man can only be appraised on the assump¬ 
tion that the other actions remain equal, that is, effectiveness 
of constituent efforts has meaning only in a differential sense, 
its value varying inversely as the values of other efforts vary. 
For convenience in maintaining effectiveness, however, it is 
frequent to assign to the constituent effort an artificial or in¬ 
dividual objective, such as that man A should exert x pounds 
of force for y minutes. If he does so he is effective, otherwise 
not. 

IV 

Although effectiveness of cooperative effort relates to accom¬ 
plishment of an objective of the system and is determined with 
a view to the system’s requirements, efficiency relates to the 
satisfaction of individual motives.* The efficiency of a codpera- 

In most practical organization work to which the word ^‘efficiency** applies 
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tive system is the resultant of the efficiencies of the individuals 
furnishing the constituent efforts, that is, as viewed by them. 
If the individual finds his motives being satisfied by what he 
does, he continues his cooperative effort; otherwise he does not. 
If he does not, this subtraction from the cooperative system 
may be fatal to it. If five men are required and the fifth man 
finds no satisfaction in cooperating, his contribution would be 
inefficient. He would withhold or withdraw his services, so 
that the cooperation would be destroyed. If he considers it to 
be efficient, it is continued. Thus, the efficiency of a coopera¬ 
tive system is its capacity to maintain itself by the individual 
satisfactions it affords. This may be called its capacity of 
equilibrium, the balancing of burdens by satisfactions which 
results in continuance.® 

Efficiency or equilibrium can be secured either by changing 
motives in individuals (or securing substitute individuals of 
appropriate motives), which is operation on a social factor, or 
by its productive results which can be distributed to individuals. 
These productive results are either material or social, or both. 
As to some individuals, material is required for satisfaction; as 
to others, social benefits are required. As to most individuals, 
both material and social benefits are required in different 
proportions. 

The limitations to which cooperative effort must conform 
imply that even in the case of efficient systems the supplies of 
material and social benefits are restricted, so that efficiency 
from the productive viewpoint depends not merely upon what 

it is used with reference to a highly restricted section or aspect of cooperation 
so far removed in most cases from individual modves that it is not seen that 
ultimately the term relates to them. We shall consider this more extensively 
later. 

* Efficiency is not to be conceived as possible only at a single optimum condi¬ 
tion. A cooperative system may be inefficient, unable to maintain itself at one 
stage, but able to do so at cither a higher or lower stage, at cither a larger or 
smaller size, in cither a more intense or less intense level of activity. 
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or how much is produced but upon what or how much is 
given for each individual contribution. If more than sufficient 
material is given to some, it may be that there will not be 
enough to go around and only an insufficient amount will be 
available to others. To the latter the situation would then 
be unsatisfactory. Similarly, the social benefits are limited, and 
if they should be improperly distributed there would be a de¬ 
ficiency as to some. Hence, efficiency depends in part upon 
the distributive process in the cooperative system. 

If the distribution were such that benefits just equaled bur¬ 
dens in each case, which would require ideal precision in dis¬ 
tribution, each individual would have no margin of inducement 
as against other alternatives. The cooperative system must 
create a surplus of satisfaction to be efficient. If each man gets 
back only what he puts in, there is no incentive, that is, no 
net satisfaction for him in cooperation. What he gets back 
must give him advantage in terms of satisfaction; which almost 
always means return in a different form from that which he 
contributes. If he puts forth effort, he requires a changed con¬ 
dition for himself, just as he would if he put forth effort 
individually rather than cooperatively. Efficiency, for the in¬ 
dividual, is satisfactory exchange. Thus the process of co¬ 
operation also includes that of satisfactory exchange. 

From this point of view the process of cooperation could be 
merely one of exchange, that is, of distribution. Viewed in 
isolation we are accustomed to this process as a basis for effi¬ 
cient cooperation in the exchanges — stock, commodity, etc. 
— which are not productive in a direct sense. Much coopera¬ 
tion, especially that of the “social” types, is of this character; 
in these cases, the formal objective of cooperation is merely a 
pole around which cooperation organizes. But many impor¬ 
tant systems of cooperation depend upon a production secured 
through the accomplishment of a tangible objective. Thus 
human energy is focused in cooperation upon a physical ob- 
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jective which produces a physical material which may be 
distributed to individuals in amounts required; as to some 
individuals these amounts may be more than they could se¬ 
cure by individual efforts; as to others, less. In the latter 
case, other-satisfactions secured or produced through coopera¬ 
tion are the basis of efficiency. These other satisfactions are 
social. 

The efficiency of cooperation therefore depends upon what 
it secures and produces on the one hand, and how it dis¬ 
tributes its resources and how it changes motives on the other. 
Everything that it does involves physical, biological, and social 
forces, applied to particular factors — physical, biological, per¬ 
sonal, and social — in the situation as a whole. From the 
change in this situation it furnishes inducements or satisfac¬ 
tions. The distribution of these satisfactions is itself an appli¬ 
cation of physical, biological, and social forces to changing the 
total situation. A cooperative system is incessantly dynamic, a 
process of continual readjustment to physical, biological, and 
social environments as a whole. Its purpose is the satisfaction 
of individuals, and its efficiency requires that its effect be to 
change the history of its environment as a whole; it does this 
by changes in the physical, biological, and social components 
of that environment. 

The leading ideas presented in this Part I of this book, and 
especially in this chapter, are the fundamental assumptions 
of the exposition of theory and the analysis of practice in the 
chapters which follow. They will be illustrated repeatedly 
both in the development of the conceptual scheme in the terms 
of which I state the theory of cooperative systems and of or¬ 
ganization and in the description of the processes of organiza¬ 
tion, especially the executive processes, by which the life of 
organizations is maintained. Summarized, the most essential 
of these assumptions are as follows: 
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1. The individual human being possesses a limited power of 
choice. At the same time he is a resultant of, and is narrowly 
limited by, the factors of the total situation. He has motives, 
arrives at purposes, and wills to accomplish them. His method 
is to select a particular factor or set of factors in the total situa¬ 
tion and to change the situation by operations on these factors. 
These are, from the viewpoint of purpose, the limiting factors; 
and are the strategic points of attack. 

2. Among the most important limiting factors in the situa¬ 
tion of each individual are his own biological limitations. The 
most elective method of overcoming these limitations has been 
that of cooperation. This requires the adoption of a group, or 
non-personal, purpose. The situation with reference to such a 
purpose is composed of innumerable factors, which must be 
discriminated as limiting or non-limiting factors. 

3. Cooperation is a social aspect of the total situation and 
social factors arise from it. These factors may be in turn the 
limiting factors of any situation. This arises from two consider¬ 
ations: (a) the processes of interaction must be discovered or 
invented, just as a physical operation must be discovered or 
invented; (b) the interaction changes the motives and interest 
of those participating in the cooperation. 

4. The persistence of cooperation depends upon two condi¬ 
tions: (<z) its effectiveness; and (b) its efficiency. Effective¬ 
ness relates to the accomplishment of the cooperative purpose, 
which is social and non-personal in character. Efficiency re¬ 
lates to the satisfaction of individual motives, and is personal 
in character. The test of effectiveness is the accomplishment 
of a common purpose or purposes; effectiveness can be meas¬ 
ured. The test of efficiency is the eliciting of sufficient individ¬ 
ual wills to cooperate. 

5. The survival of cooperation, therefore, depends upon two 
interrelated and interdependent classes of processes: (a) those 
which relate to the system of cooperation as a whole in relation 
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to the environment; and {b) those which relate to the creation 
or distribution of satisfactions among individuals. 

6 . The instability and failures of cooperation arise from de¬ 
fects in each of these classes of processes separately, and from 
defects in their combination. The functions of the executive 
are those of securing the effective adaptation of these processes. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE DEFINITION OF FORMAL ORGANIZATION 

A COOPERATIVE system is a complex of physical/ bio¬ 
logical, personal, and social components which are in a 
specific systematic relationship by reason of the cooperation of 
two or more persons for at least one definite end. Such a sys¬ 
tem is evidently a subordinate unit of larger systems from one 
point of view; and itself embraces subsidiary systems — phys¬ 
ical, biological, etc. — from another point of view. One of the 
systems comprised within a cooperative system, the one which 
is implicit in the phrase “cooperation of two or more persons,” 
is called an “organization,” and will be defined in this chapter. 

I. Development of the Definition 

The number of cooperative systems having more or less 
definite purposes, and of sufficient duration to enlist attention 
and description or identification, is very large. They may be 
broadly classified by character of purpose or objective into a 
few groups which are widely different, such as churches, polit¬ 
ical parties, fraternal associations, governments, armies, in¬ 
dustrial enterprises, schools, families. Between organizations 
classified in any one of these groups there are also wide 
differences. 

Many similarities in the conduct and attitudes of executives 
of these systems may be observed, and several students have 
postulated common elements in these systems. It is evident 
that if there arc uniformities with respect to them generally 
they will be found in particular aspects or sections of them that 

*Thc word "physical” as used in this and subsequent chapters includes the 
biological elements, except in human beings. 
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are common to all. Effective study of them will therefore 
require the isolation or definition of these aspects. We shall 
name one common aspect “organization.” 

The variations in concrete cooperative situations may be 
assigned to four preliminary classes: (a) those that relate to 
aspects of the physical environment; (b) those that relate to 
aspects of the social environment; {c) those that relate to indi¬ 
viduals; (d) other variables. 

(a) An inspection of the concrete operations of any coopera¬ 
tive system shows at once that the physical environment is an 
inseparable part of it. To the extent that there are variations 
in the physical aspects of cooperative systems an adjustment or 
adaptation of other aspects of cooperation is required. Whether 
such variations are significant for the general study of coopera¬ 
tion, or whether for most purposes the physical environment 
may be treated as a constant, is the first question at issue. By 
physical environment so far as we mean geographical aspects 
— that is, mere location, topography, climate, etc., — it will 
readily be accepted that it may well be excluded from con¬ 
sideration for nearly all general purposes.® That part of the 
environment, however, which is regarded as the property of 
an organization is of different status; and that part which con¬ 
sists of structures, improvements, tools, machines, etc., pertains 
still more specifically to the organization which owns or works 
with them. For this reason, in many cases the notion of 
organization evidently includes that of a physical plant; for 
example, in the case of a railroad or telephone organization. 
This is also frequently true of a factory. Indeed, the phrase is 
often used “The plant can turn out so much product” when 
the meaning includes physical plant, a number of men, and 
the activities or forces of both men and plant. It is apparent 

* In special cases, however, this is not true; for example, where two manu¬ 
facturing operations otherwise alike arc conducted in two different climates. 
Climate may then be the most significant variable. 
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that when one is dealing with a specific enterprise the whole 
situation comprising physical plant, men, and activities must 
be the minimum system with which one is primarily con¬ 
cerned. To this system the name organization may be applied, 
but usually “enterprise,” “business,” or “operation” is more ap¬ 
propriately used, and “organization” reserved for that part of 
the cooperative system from which physical environment has 
been abstracted. All aspects of the physical environment are 
then regarded or most conveniently treated as the elements of 
other, physical and technical, systems between which and 
organizations the significant relationships may be investigated 
as may be required for the purpose in hand. 

(b) It is in most cases evident that the social elements are 
an important aspect likewise of a concrete cooperative situa¬ 
tion. The social factors may be regarded as entering into the 
situation by several routes: (i) through being components of 
the individual whose activities arc included in the system; (2) 
through their effect upon individuals, whose activities are not 
included, but who are hostile to the system of cooperation or 
whose activities potentially arc factors in any way; (3) through 
contact of the system (cither cooperative or otherwise) with 
other collateral cooperative systems and especially with (4) 
superior systems; and (5) as inherent in cooperation itself. 
Indirectly, social factors, of course, are also involved in the 
changes of the physical environment, particularly as effected 
by prior or other existing cooperative systems. 

It appears to be the universal practice to exclude social fac¬ 
tors — or to regard them as constants which may be neglected 
for most purposes — in the working conception of organiza¬ 
tion, with the single important exception of the state as ex¬ 
pressed in law, especially the law of incorporation. This special 
exception, however, is regarded in two quite opposite ways. 
By those concerned with the dynamic aspects of cooperation 
the law is treated as a remote and vague origin of “authority” 
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within the system. By lawyers, on the other hand, the law is 
treated as the structural element basic to the cooperative system, 
especially of corporations of various kinds, less so of unincor¬ 
porated systems. Thus, “to organize” means, from this point 
of view, to establish the legal conditions necessary to a particular 
status of a cooperative system. The fact that a cooperative 
system — industrial or religious or educational for example — 
of considerable size may operate without incorporation, or 
with little perceptible change in its character after incorpora¬ 
tion, is sufiScient to indicate the quite secondary effect of this 
special aspect of social factors. It will be shown that it is, in 
fact, minor in comparison with other social factors.® Far more 
important in many cases are the specific contractual relations, 
in which are involved not merely formal legal circumstances 
but persistent attitudes and habitual practice of general social 
character. We shall exclude all of the social environment as 


such from the definition of organization. 

(c) The exclusion of the physical and social environments 
from the definition of organization for general purposes will 
on the whole conform to ordinary usage and common sense, 
and will be accepted without great difficulty as a method of 
approach to a scientifically useful concept of organization. The 
question of persons, however, offers greater difficulty and doubt. 
Though with much vagueness and many exceptions, some of 
which have been already indicated, the most usual conception 
of an organization is that of a group of persons, some or all of 
whose activities are coordinated. The concept of the group as 
the dominant characteristic of cooperative systems is certainly 
also frequent in the literature of sociology, anthropology, and 
social psychology, although, as shown by Parsons,^ systems 
in which at least the emphasis is upon action have been funda- 


l 


• Sec Chapter XII. 

* Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1937)- 
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mental in the conceptual schemes of Durkheim, Pareto, and 
Weber. 

As a working concept it may be made clear that “group” 
contains so many variables as to restrict the number and the 
firmness of any generalizations. It is unmanageable without 
the use of some more restricted concept. Hence, to the present 
writer, discussions of group cooperation often give the impres¬ 
sion of vagueness, confusion, and implicit contradiction. The 
reason for this is apparent from the fact that both group and 
person require explicit definition. A group is evidently a num¬ 
ber of persons plus some interrelationships or interactions to be 
determined. When the nature of these interrelations or inter¬ 
actions is described or defined, it at once appears that “per¬ 
son” is a highly variable thing, not merely in the sense that 
persons differ in many respects, but more especially because 
the extent and character of their participation in groups also 
widely varies. 

This may be shown by reference to concrete “organizations” 
of various classes. In industrial organizations the group is 
commonly regarded as “officers and employees,” but from some 
points of view stockholders, the terms of whose participation 
are radically different, are included. At other times, or in other 
contexts, creditors, suppliers, and customers must be included 
— for example in all conncctidns where the vitally important 
aspect of “good will” is included in organization operation. 
Thus what is meant by the group, in the aspect of “member¬ 
ship,” will be quite variable even for this particular (the 
industrial) class of cooperative systems. 

If one takes religious organizations it is at once evident that 
except for a few “employees,” the definition of both “group” 
and “membership” is entirely different from that of the indus¬ 
trial organization. But even within religious groups the basis 
and character of participation is evidently of many kinds. 
Sometimes “group” means clergy or hierarchy, sometimes it 
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includes orders, sometimes communicants of various degrees 
of participation. 

If we add to these types of organizations military, govern¬ 
mental, political, and fraternal and educational organizations, 
all of which are “groups,” the complexity of the variation of 
meaning of the membership aspect of the group concept 
increases rapidly. 

The group as a social concept persists because of the fact 
that the significant ® relations between persons in groups are 
regarded as those of systematic personal interactions. In each 
cooperating group the cooperative acts of persons are coordi¬ 
nated. Those acts of persons who are denominated “members” 
of the group which arc not coordinated with others are not a 
part of the system of action. It may easily be observed that 
many acts of persons in a cooperative group are not in any 
substantial sense a part of the cooperative action even when 
more or less contemporaneously the individuals contribute co¬ 
operative acts. In fact, it is the system of interactions which 
appears to be the basis for the concept of a “group” in the 
sense in which the word is used in connection with cooperative 
systems or socially. This concept is implicit in the use of the 
word, whereas almost invariably the explicit reference is to the 
persons, rather than to their interactions in cooperation. Thus 
the word group ’ is not applied to three persons who are 
fighting each other or having nothing to do with each other, 
although group is entirely acceptable for the higher abstrac¬ 
tion of arithmetic as implicit in the cardinal number “three” 
or in special senses such as a “group” of fighters in a painting. 
It is not its numerical aspect that usually determines the selec¬ 
tion of the word “group” in the present context, but a relation¬ 
ship of cooperation, which is a system of interactions. 

Now if, with reference to a particular system of cooperative 
action to which a person contributes, one examines all the 

*From the point of view of cooperative systems. 
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acts of any person for even one day it will be at once evident in 
nearly all cases that many of these acts are outside any system 
of cooperation; and that many of the remainder are distrib¬ 
utable among at least several such cooperative systems. The 
connection of any “member” with an organization is neces¬ 
sarily intermittent, and there is frequent substitution of persons. 
Again it is almost impossible to discover a person who does not 
“belong” — taking into account the intermittent character of 
his participation — at the same time to many organizations. 
Moreover, often a specific action of a person constitutes a part 
of the “substance” of two or more organizations simultaneously. 
In addition it appears necessary to regard as a part of an or¬ 
ganization certain efforts of many persons not commonly con¬ 
sidered “members,” for example, customers; or those of persons 
that are only treated as members in special senses, for example, 
stockholders, who in one legal sense are the organization; or 
bondholders, who are important contributors to organization 
yet who at most are ordinarily viewed as only contingent mem¬ 
bers. Finally, almost every person regards himself a part of the 
time as an individual in isolation from and independent of 
any organization, that is, he assumes the exercise of free will 
as against all other persons or groups; and he believes that 
often his biological necessities are quite independent of any 
present organization as causes of his actions. 

Much of the foregoing may be illustrated by a concrete case. 
I select at random a man who is chiefly identified by his 
connection with the organization with which I am also ordi¬ 
narily identified. He is an engineer whose career and living 
for many years have depended upon that organization. With¬ 
out special inquiry, I know that he has the following important 
organization connections also: He is (i) a citizen of the United 
Stales, the State of New Jersey, the County of Essex, and the 
City of Newark — four organizations to which he has many 
inescapable obligations; he is a member of (2) the Catholic 
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Church; (3) the Knights of Columbus; (4) the American 
Legion; (5) the Outanaway Golf Club; (6) the Democratic 
Party; (7) the Princeton Club of Newark; (8) he is a stock¬ 
holder in three corporations; (9) he is head of his own family 
(wife and three children); (10) he is a member of his father’s 
family; (ii) he is a member of his wife’s family; (12) to judge 
from his behavior he belongs to other less formal organizations 
(but often seems not to be aware of it) which aifect what he 
wears, how he talks, what he eats, what he likes to do, how he 
thinks about many things; and (13) finally he gives evidence of 
“belonging” also to himself alone occasionally. Lest it be 
thought that his “major” connection is predominant, and the 
others trivial, it may be stated that he devotes to it nominally 
less than 25 per cent of his approximately 8760 hours per 
annum; and that actually while he thinks he is working, and 
despite his intentions, he dreams of fishing, reflects on f amil y 
matters, and replays a part of the previous evening’s bridge, etc. 
Yet he considers himself a hard worker and is properly so 
regarded. 

It is evident from the foregoing that if persons are to be in¬ 
cluded within the concept “organization,” its general signifi¬ 
cance will be quite limited. The bases or terms upon which per¬ 
sons are included will be highly variable — so much so that even 
within very restricted fields, such as a particular industry, “or¬ 
ganizations” will mean a wide variety of entities. Hence, here 
again as when we included a part of the physical environment 
within the definition, the inclusion of persons may be most 
useful in particular instances, but of limited value for general 
purposes. 

It nevertheless remains to consider whether it would actually 
be useful to adopt a definition from which persons as well as 
physical and social environments are excluded as components. 
If this is done, an organization is defined as a system of con- 
sciously coordinated personal activities or forces. It is apparent 
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that all the variations found in concrete cooperative systems that 
are due to physical and social environments, and those that are 
due to persons or to the bases upon which persons contribute to 
such systems, arc by this definition relegated to the position 
of external facts and factors,® and that the organization as then 
isolated is an aspect of cooperative systems which is common to 
all of them. 

Organization will then mean a similar thing, whether applied 
to a military, a religious, an academic, a manufacturing, or a fra¬ 
ternal cooperation, though the physical environment, the social 
environment, the number and kinds of persons, and the bases 
of their relation to the organization will be widely different. 
These aspects of cooperation then become external to organiza¬ 
tion as defined, though components of the cooperative system as 
a whole. Moreover, the definition is similarly applicable to set¬ 
tings radically different from those now obtaining, for example, 
to cooperation under feudal conditions. Such a definition will 
be of restricted usefulness with reference to any particular co¬ 
operative situation, being only one element of such a situation, 
except as by its adoption we are enabled to arrive at general 
principles which may be usefully applied in the understanding 
of specific situations. 

It is the central hypothesis of this book that the most useful 
concept for the analysis of experience of cooperative systems is 
embodied in the definition of a formal organization as a system 
of consciously coordinated activities or forces of two or more 
persons. In any concrete situation in which there is cooperation, 
several different systems will be components. Some of these will 
be physical, some biological, some psychological, etc., but the 

‘That is, external to the organization but not external to the related co¬ 
operative system. It is to be borne in mind that we are dealing with two 
systems: (i) an inclusive cooperative system, the components of which are per¬ 
sons, physical systems, social systems, and organizations; and (2) organizations, 
which arc parts of cooperative systems and consist entirely of coordinated 
human activities. 
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clement common to all which binds all these other systems into 
the total concrete cooperative situation is that of organization as 
defined. If this hypothesis proves satisfactory it will be because 
(i) an organization, as defined, is a concept valid through a 
wide range of concrete situations with relatively few variables, 
which can be effectively investigated; and (2) the relations be¬ 
tween this conceptual scheme and other systems can be eflFcc- 
tively and usefully formulated. The final test of this conceptual 
scheme is whether its use will make possible a more efiective 
conscious promotion and manipulation of cooperation among 
men; that is, whether in practice it can increase the predictive 
capacity of competent men in this field. It is the assumption 
upon which this essay is developed that such a concept is implicit 
in the behavior of leaders and administrators, explaining uni¬ 
formities observed in their conduct in widely different co¬ 
operative enterprises, and that its explicit formulation and 
development will permit a useful translation of experience in 
different fields into common terms. 

11. Aspects of Formal Organizations as Abstract Systems 

It is advisable to present certain considerations regarding or¬ 
ganizations as abstract systems, and concerning the use of the 
definition and associated terms, before proceeding to the dis¬ 
cussion of the elements of organization. The matters to be 
presented are the following: (a) terms used to symbolize or 
personify organizations, and related practice in the remainder 
of this treatise; (b) concepts analogous to “organization” as 
defined; (c) the non-personal character of activities as com¬ 
ponents of organizations; (d) organizations as isolated, as parts 
of more general systems, and as comprising subordinate sys¬ 
tems; (<?) emergent properties of systems, especially organiza¬ 
tions; and (/) dimensional characteristics of organizations. 

(a) When we are obliged in a practical sense to deal with in¬ 
tangible things chiefly characterized by relationships rather 
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than by substance we have to symbolize them by concrete 
things, or personify them. In the case of organizations the only 
practicable device for everyday purposes under most circum¬ 
stances is to symbolize a system called “an organization” by 
the persons who are connected with it. For example, we think 
of an army as consisting of men; and in this case it would be 
so awkward as to be absurd not to do so, whatever in principle 
an army may be considered to be. Hence, although I define 
an organization as a system of cooperative activities of two or 
more persons — something intangible and impersonal, largely 
a matter of relationships — nevertheless sometimes for conven¬ 
ience of phraseology, where no confusion of meaning is likely, 
I shall follow the customary practice of referring to organiza¬ 
tions as groups of persons and shall speak of such persons as 
members.” Usually, however, in this book, in the interest of 
clearer understanding and of a consistent conceptual scheme, 
I shall use the more awkward plan of substituting “contribu¬ 
tors” for “members,” and “contributions” for the activities 
constituting organization; but it should be noted that “contrib¬ 
utors,” though including those whom we would ordinarily call 
members” of an organization, is a broader term and may also 
include others; and that “contributions” is correspondingly a 
broader term than “membership” or “membership activities.” 

{h) Under the definition of an organization given above, an 
organization is a “construct” analogous to “field of gravity” or 
electromagnetic field” as used in physical science. The hy¬ 
pothesis we follow is that all of the phenomena concerned are 
usefully explained if we adopt it, and that existing knowledge 
and experience are consistent with that assumption.^ 

An organization is a field of persona! "forces,” just as an electromagnetic 
field is a field of electric or magnetic forces. The evidence of the effects, in 
both cases, is all that can be used to describe or define these forces; and the 
dimensions within which those evidences occur are said to define the field of 
these forces. The evidential effects are observed in certain objective things when 
certain other forces operate upon or within them and certain conditions ob- 
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(c) What are the actions which are the evidence of the forces 
of the organization field? Always the action of persons in 
words, looks, gestures, movements,® never physical objects, al¬ 
though things may conveniently be used as evidence of the 
action, as in the case of writing. This is difficult to keep in mind 
imder ordinary circumstances, because things are constructed 
by organizations, and property in them or other rights of con¬ 
trol are vested in organizations as in individuals. Moreover, 
sometimes physical things, persons, statements, etc., serve to 
define or locate an organization, just as magnets and aifected 
metals define or locate magnetic fields. The actions of organ¬ 
ization often relate to the use or movement of physical things 
and to the transfer or retention of ownership or control of them, 
but as conceived for the present scheme physical things are al¬ 
ways a part of the environment, a part of the cooperative 
system, but never a part of the organization. This is rigorously 
held to throughout these pages. 

For convenience and purposes of simplification, however, I 
have usually restricted the derivation of organization forces 
to the persons who would ordinarily be called “members,” 
“communicants,” “employees,” etc. But I have been unable 

tain within the field; but it is not the practice to consider the objective things 
as constituting the field itself. For example^ an electromagnet when actuated 
by an electric current is said to create an electromagnetic fields the existence of 
which is only known by phenomena which result when certain other things 
arc put within that field. But none of these objective things arc the iicld> nor 
is the electric current the electromagnetic force, though it is or carries the 
electromotive energy essential to it 

Similarly, persons are the objective sources of the organization forces which 
occupy the organization field. These forces derive from energies that arc 
found only in persons. They become organization forces only when certain 
conditions obtain within the held, and are evidenced only by certain phe^ 
nomena such as words and other action, or are inferred by concrete results 
imputed to such action. But neither the persons nor the objective results are 
themselves the organization. If they arc treated as if they were, inconsistencies 
and inadequacies of explanation of phenomena ensue. 

•Also attention and thinldng, the latter only to be inferred from other 
action. 
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even here to completely restrict myself to this convenience. The 
actions which are evidence of organization forces include all 
actions of contribution and receipt of energies, so that a cus¬ 
tomer making a purchase, a supplier furnishing supplies, an 
investor furnishing capital, are also contributors. What they 
contribute is not material but the transaction, the transfer, the 
control of things, or action upon physical things themselves. 
Thus, usually, the only organization action of an investor is 
often a simple one of the transfer of money or of credit which 
he owns or controls. It is so important that an organization 
agrees to make reciprocal transfers of control of money or credit 
from time to time. 

The system, then, to which we give the name “organization” 
is a system composed of the activities of human beings. What 
makes these activities a system is that the efforts of different 
persons are here coordinated. For this reason their significant 
aspects are not personal. They are determined by the system 
either as to manner, or degree, or time. Most of the efforts in 
cooperative systems arc easily seen to be impersonal. For ex¬ 
ample, a clerk writing on a report form for a corporation is 
obviously doing something at a place, on a form, and about a 
subject that clearly never could engage his strictly personal 
interest. Hence, when we say that we are concerned with a 
system of coordinated human efforts, we mean that although 
persons arc agents of the action, the action is not personal in 
the aspect important for the study of cooperative systems. Its 
character is determined by the requirements of the system, or of 
whatever dominates the system. 

(d) If organizations arc systems, it follows that the general 
characteristics of systems are also those of organizations. For 
our purposes we may say that a system is something which must 
be treated as a whole because each part is related to every other 
part included in it in a significant way.® What is significant is 

This “significant way” is that the components are interdependent variables. 
This will be emphasized again and again in this treatise. The interdependence 
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determined by order as defined for a particular purpose, or from 
a particular point of view, such that if there is a change in the 
relationship of one part to any or all of the others, there is a 
change in the system. It then cither becomes a new system or a 
new state of the same system. 

Usually, if the parts are numerous, they group themselves 
into subsidiary or partial systems. Where this is the case, each 
partial system consists of relationships between its own parts 
which can change, creating a new state of the partial system, 
without altering the system as a whole in significant degree. 
But this is true only when the system is viewed from a single or 
special point of view and the changes of the subsidiary system 
are within limits. When this is the case we may disregard the 
larger systems, treating them as constants or the subsidiary 
system as if it were isolated. Thus the whole physical universe 
is the single and fundamental system, consisting of parts — 
which, let us say, are electrons, neutrons, and protons — and 
relationships between them; but in practice, if our interest is 
narrow enough, we can deal with the solar system, or the sun, 
or the earth, or a piece of iron, or a molecule, or an atom, as if 
each were a complete and final system. This we can do if we 
do not exceed certain limits. These are determined by whether 
or not exceeding these limits involves important changes in, or 
important reactions from, the larger system. 

This is similarly true of the systems called organizations. 
First of all each organization is a component of a larger system 
which we have called a “cooperative system,” the other com¬ 
ponents of which are physical systems, social systems, biological 
systems, persons, etc. Moreover, most formal organizations arc 

of the variables is persistently neglected, in my observation, both in the discus¬ 
sion of organization in practical aHairs, and also in the discussion of concrete 
systems by social scientists. Cf. L. J. Henderson, Paretos General Sociology, 
p. 86. “The interdependence of variables in a system is one of the widest indue- 
tions from experience that we possess; or we may alternatively regard it as the 
definition of a system." 
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partial systems included within larger organization systems. 
The most comprehensive formal organizations are included in 
an informal, indefinite, nebulous, and undirected system usually 
named a “society.” In Chapter VII we shall consider the ele¬ 
ments of a simple formal organization, and in Chapter VIII the 
structure of a complex organization. 

(e) But we must now refer to one question about systems in 
general, and about organization systems in particular, the an¬ 
swer to which is of fundamental importance. I refer to the 
question as to whether the whole is more than the sum of the 
parts; whether a system should be considered as merely an 
aggregate of its components; whether a system of cooperative 
efforts, that is, an organization, is something more or less than 
or different from its constituent efforts; whether there emerge 
from the system properties which arc not inherent in the parts. 

The opinion that governs in this book is that when, for ex¬ 
ample, the efforts of five men become coordinated in a system, 
that is, an organization, there is created something new in the 
world that is more or less than or different in quantity and 
quality from anything present in the sum of the efforts of the 
five men. 

1 will give only one illustration, suggested by an example from 
Chapter III. If five men arc placed at equal distances from each 
other on a circle to watch an event in the center of the circle, the 
system of coordinated efforts results in a composite viewing that 
is impersonal, not the sum of individual views, entirely different 
from individual views, inferior in some respects, superior in 
others, reacting on all of the individuals as something differ¬ 
ent, and having an existence and even a vitality so long as the 
system is kept alive, that is, so long as the organization persists in 
this respect. 

In this book, therefore, systems of cooperation which we call 
organizations I regard as social creatures, “alive,” just as I regard 
an individual human being, who himself on analysis is a com- 
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plex of partial systems, as diiferent from the sum of these con¬ 
stituent systems — if, indeed, the word “sum” has any meaning 
in this connection.^® 

(/) It remains to present a few remarks on the dimensional 
characteristics of the systems of cooperative interactions which 
we define as organizations. It perhaps has impressed many ex¬ 
ecutives how indefinitely organizations are located in space. 
The sense of being “nowhere” is commonly felt. With the great 
extension of the means of electrical communication this vague¬ 
ness has increased. To be sure, since the material of organiza¬ 
tions is acts of persons, and since they relate in some degree 
to physical objects or are fixed in some physical environment, 
they have some degree of physical location. This is especially 
true of organizations in factories, or connected with railroad or 
communication systems. But even in these cases location is 
indirect, by attachment to a system of physical things; and in 
the case of political and religious organizations even mere loca¬ 
tion is only feebly conceivable. The notion of spatial dimen¬ 
sions of these systems is hardly applicable. 

On the other hand, the dimension of time is of prime im¬ 
portance. Temporal relationship and continuity are primary 
aspects of organizations. When and how long are the first items 
of description. As already noted, the persons whose acts are 
the components of these systems are continually changing, yet 
the organization persists. 

There arises in this connection, however, one question of 
definition to which reference will again be made, to which no 
answer is attempted here. It is, whether an organization should 
be regarded as continuous when all cooperative action ceases, 
to be resumed at a later time. Many organizations operate 
intermittently (closing of store or factory for the night, etc.). 
In such cases it may be held that technically a new organization 
comes into existence each day, etc., but I have found it more 

‘“See also the Appendix, at page 3:4 ff. 
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convenient to regard these organizations as continuous but 
“dormant.” 

The definition of a formal organization which is presented 
in this chapter is: A system of consciously coordinated activities 
or forces of two or more persons. In the next chapter we are 
to consider the elements in the concrete situation that result in 
a system of activities and order their interrelations — what is 
essential to the system or necessary to its persistence or duration. 
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THE THEORY OF FORMAL ORGANIZATION 

AN organization comes into being when (i) there are per- 
X \ sons able to communicate with each other (2) who are 
willing to contribute action (3) to accomplish a common pur¬ 
pose. The elements of an organization are therefore (i) com¬ 
munication; (2) willingness to serve; and (3) common purpose. 
These elements are necessary and sufficient conditions initially, 
and they are found in all such organizations. The third element, 
purpose, is implicit in the definition. Willingness to serve, and 
communication, and the interdependence of the three elements 
in general, and their mutual dependence in specific cooperative 
systems, are matters of experience and observation. 

For the continued existence of an organization either effective¬ 
ness or efficiency is necessary; ‘ and the longer the life, the more 
necessary both are. The vitality of organizations lies in the 
willingness of individuals to contribute forces to the cooperative 
system. This willingness requires the belief that the purpose 
can be carried out, a faith that diminishes to the vanishing point 
as it appears that it is not in fact in process of being attained. 
Hence, when effectiveness ceases, willingness to contribute dis¬ 
appears. The continuance of willingness also depends upon the 
satisfactions that are secured by individual contributors in the 
process of carrying out the purpose. If the satisfactions do not 
exceed the sacrifices required, willingness disappears, and the 
condition is one of organization inefficiency. If the satisfactions 
exceed the sacrifices, willingness persists, and the condition is 
one of efficiency of organization. 

In summary, then, the imtial existence of an organization 

^Scc definitions in Chapters II and V, pp, 19 and 55 ff., also Chapter XVI. 
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depends upon a combination of these elements appropriate to 
the external conditions at the moment. Its survival depends 
upon the maintenance of an equilibrium of the system. This 
equilibrium is primarily internal, a matter of proportions be¬ 
tween the elements, but it is ultimately and basically an equilib¬ 
rium between the system and the total situation external to it. 
This external equilibrium has two terms in it: first, the effective¬ 
ness of the organization, which comprises the relevance of its 
purpose to the environmental situation; and, second, its effi¬ 
ciency, which comprises the interchange between the organiza¬ 
tion and individuals. Thus the elements stated will each vary 
with external factors, and they arc at the same time inter¬ 
dependent; when one is varied compensating variations must 
occur in the other if the system of which they are components 
IS to remain in equilibrium, that is, is to persist or survive. 

We may now appropriately consider these elements and their 
interrelations in some detail, having in mind the system as a 
whole. In later chapters we shall consider each element in 
greater detail with reference to its variability in dependence 
upon external factors, and the interrelations of the elements as 
determining the character of the executive functions. 

I 

1. WILLINGNESS TO COOPERATE 

By definition there can be no organization without persons. 
However, as we have urged that it is not persons, but the serv¬ 
ices or acts or action or influences of persons, which should be 
treated as constituting organizations,^ it is clear that willingness 
of persons to contribute efforts to the cooperative system is 

indispensable. 

There are a number of words and phrases in common use 
with reference to organization that reach back to the factor of 

* Page 72 above. 
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individual willingness. “Loyalty,” “solidarity,” **esprit de corpSy' 
“strength” of organization, are the chief. Although they are 
indefinite, they relate to intensity of attachment to the “cause,” 
and are commonly understood to refer to something different 
from effectiveness, ability, or value of personal contributions. 
Thus “loyalty” is regarded as not necessarily related either to 
position, rank, fame, remuneration, or ability. It is vaguely 
recognized as an essential condition of organization. 

Willingness, in the present connection, means self-abnega¬ 
tion, the surrender of control of personal conduct, the de¬ 
personalization of personal action. Its effect is cohesion of 
effort, a sticking together. Its immediate cause is the disposition 
necessary to “sticking together.” Without this there can be no 
sustained personal effort as a contribution to cooperation. Ac¬ 
tivities cannot be coordinated unless there is first the disposition 
to make a personal act a contribution to an impersonal system 
of acts, one in which the individual gives up personal control 
of what he does. 


The outstanding fact regarding willingness to contribute to 
a given specific formal organization is the indefinitely large 
range of variation in its intensity among individuals. If all 
those who may be considered potential contributors to an or¬ 


ganization are arranged in order of willingness to serve it, the 
scale gradually descends from possibly intense willingness 
through neutral or zero willingness to intense unwillingness or 
opposition or hatred. The preponderance of persons in a mod¬ 
ern society always lies on the negative side with reference to 
any particular existing or potential organization. Thus of the 
possible contributors only a small minority actually have a posi¬ 
tive willingness. This is true of the largest and most compre¬ 
hensive formal organizations, such as the large nations, the 
Catholic Church, etc. Most of the persons in existing society 
are either indifferent to or positively opposed to any single one 
of them; and if the smaller organizations subordinate to these 
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major organizations are under consideration the minority be¬ 
comes of course a much smaller proportion, and usually a nearly 
negligible proportion, of the conceivable total. 

A second fact of almost equal importance is that the willing¬ 
ness of any individual cannot be constant in degree. It is neces¬ 
sarily intermittent and fluctuating. It can scarcely be said to 
exist during sleep, and is obviously diminished or exhausted by 
weariness, discomfort, etc., a conception that was well expressed 
by the saying “The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 

A corollary of the two propositions just stated is that for any 
given formal organization the number of persons of positive 
willingness to serve, but near the neutral or zero point, is always 
fluctuating. It follows that the aggregate willingness of poten¬ 
tial contributors to any formal cooperative system is unstable 
— a fact that is evident from the history of all formal organ¬ 
izations. 

Willingness to cooperate, positive or negative, is the expres¬ 
sion of the net satisfactions or dissatisfactions experienced or 
anticipated by each individual in comparison with those experi¬ 
enced or anticipated through alternative opportunities. These 
alternative opportunities may be either personal and individ¬ 
ualistic or those afforded by other organizations. That is, will¬ 
ingness to cooperate is the net effect, first, of the inducements 
to do so in conjunction with the sacrifices involved, and then 
in comparison with the practically available net satisfactions 
afforded by alternatives. The questions to be determined, if 
they were matters of logical reasoning, would be, first, whether 
the opportunity to cooperate grants any advantage to the in¬ 
dividual as compared with independent action; and then, if so, 
whether that advantage is more or less than the advantage 
obtainable from some other cooperative opportunity. Thus, 
from the viewpoint of the individual, willingness is the joint 
effect of personal desires and reluctances; from the viewpoint 
of organization it is the joint effect of objective inducements 
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offered and burdens imposed. The measure of this net result, 
however, is entirely individual, personal, and subjective. Hence, 
organizations depend upon the motives of individuals and^ the 
inducements that satisfy them. 

II. PURPOSE 

Willingness to cooperate, except as a vague feeling or desire 
for association with others, cannot develop without an objective 
of cooperation. Unless there is such an objective it cannot be 
known or anticipated what specific efforts will be required of 
individuals, nor in many cases what satisfactions to them can 
be in prospect. Such an objective we denominate the “purpose” 
of an organization. The necessity of having a purpose is axi¬ 
omatic, implicit in the words “system,” “coordination,” “co¬ 
operation.” It is something that is clearly evident in many 
observed systems of cooperation, although it is often not formu¬ 
lated in words, and sometimes cannot be so formulated. In 
such cases what is observed is the direction or effect of the 
activities, from which purpose may be inferred. 

A purpose does not incite cooperative activity unless it is 
accepted by those whose efforts will constitute the organization. 
Hence there is initially something like simultaneity in the ac¬ 
ceptance of a purpose and willingness to cooperate. 

It is important at this point to make clear that every coopera¬ 
tive purpose has in the view of each cooperating person two 
aspects which we call (a) the cooperative and (^) the subjective 
aspect, respectively. 

(a) When the viewing of the purpose is an act of cooperation, 
it approximates that of detached observers from a special posi¬ 
tion of observation; this position is that of the interests of the 
organization; it is largely determined by organization knowl¬ 
edge, but is personally interpreted. For example, if five men are 
cooperating to move a stone from A to B, the moving of the 
stone is a different thing in the organization view of each of 
the five men involved. Note, however, that what moving the 
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stone means to each man personally is not here in question, 
but what he thinks it means to the organization as a whole. 
This includes the significance of his own effort as an element 
in cooperation, and that of all others, in his view; but it is not at 
all a matter of satisfying a personal motive. 

When the purpose is a physical result of simple character, 
the difference between the purpose as objectively viewed by a 
detached observer and the purpose as viewed by each person 
cooperating as an act of cooperation is ordinarily not large or 
important, and the different cooperative views of the persons 
cooperating are correspondingly similar. Even in such cases the 
attentive observer will detect differences that result in disputes, 
errors of action, etc., even though no personal interest is im¬ 
plicated. But when the purpose is less tangible — for example, 
in religious cooperation — the difference between objective pur¬ 
pose and purpose as cooperatively viewed by each person is often 
seen ultimately to result in disruption. 

We may say, then, that a purpose can serve as an element of 
a cooperative system only so long as the participants do not 
recognize that there are serious divergences of their under¬ 
standing of that purpose as the object of cooperation. If in 
fact there is important difference between the aspects of the 
purpose as objectively and as cooperatively viewed, the diver¬ 
gencies become quickly evident when the purpose is concrete, 
tangible, physical; but when the purpose is general, intangible, 
and of sentimental character, the divergencies can be very wide 
yet not be recognized. Hence, an objective purpose that can 
serve as the basis for a cooperative system is one that is believed 
by the contributors (or potential contributors) to it to be the 
determined purpose of the organization. The inculcation of 
belief in the real existence of a common purpose is an essential 
executive function. It explains much educational and so-called 
morale work in political, industrial, and religious organizations 
that is so often otherwise inexplicable.® 

* This will be expanded in Chapter XVII. 
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{b) Going back to the illustration of five men moving a 
stone, we have noted “that w'hat moving the stone means to each 
man personally is not here in question, but what he thinks it 
means to the organization as a whole." The distinction empha¬ 
sized is of first importance. It suggests the fact that every par¬ 
ticipant in an organization may be regarded as having a dual 
personality — an organization personality and an individual 
personality. Strictly speaking, an organization purpose has di¬ 
rectly no meaning for the individual. What has meaning for 
him is the organization’s relation to him — w'hat burdens it 
imposes, what benefits it confers. In referring to the aspects 
of purpose as cooperatively viewed, we are alluding to the 
organization personality of individuals. In many cases the two 
personalities are so clearly developed that they are quite ap¬ 
parent. In military action individual conduct may be so dom¬ 
inated by organization personality that it is utterly contradictory 
of what personal motivation would require. It has been ob¬ 
served of many men that their private conduct is entirely 
inconsistent with official conduct, although they seem com¬ 
pletely unaware of the fact. Often it will be observed that 
participants in political, patriotic, or religious organizations 
will accept derogatory treatment of their personal conduct, 
including the assertion that it is inconsistent with their organ¬ 
ization obligations, while they will become incensed at the 
slightest tlerogation of the tenets or doctrines of their organ¬ 
ization. even though they profess not to understand them. 
There are innumerable other cases, however, in which almost 
no organization personality may be said to exist. These are 
cases in which personal relationship with the cooperative system 
is momentary or at the margin of willingness to participate. 

In other wortls we have clearly to distinguish between organ¬ 
ization purpose and individual motive. It is frequently assumed 
in reasoning about organizations that common purpose and 
individual motive arc or should be identical. With the ex- 
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ccption noted below, this is never the case; and under modern 
conditions it rarely even appears to be the case. Individual 
motive is necessarily an internal, personal, subjective thing; 
common purpose is necessarily an external, impersonal, ob¬ 
jective thing even though the individual interpretation of it 
is subjective. The one exception to this general rule, an im¬ 
portant one, is that the accomplishment of an organization 
purpose becomes itself a source of personal satisfaction and a 
motive for many individuals in many organizations. It is rare, 
however, if ever, and then I think only in connection with 
family, patriotic, and religious organizations under special con¬ 
ditions, that organization purpose becomes or can become the 
only or even the major individual motive. 

Finally it should be noted that, once established, organizations 
change their unifying purposes. They tend to perpetuate them¬ 
selves; and in the effort to survive may change the reasons for 
existence. I shall later make clearer that in this lies an important 
aspect of executive functions.^ 

in. COMMUNICATION 

The possibility of accomplishing a common purpose and the 
existence of persons whose desires might constitute motives for 
contributing toward such a common purpose are the opposite 
poles of the system of cooperative effort. The process by which 
these potentialities become dynamic is that of communication. 
Obviously a common purpose must be commonly known, and 
to be known must be in some way communicated. With some 
exceptions, verbal communication between men is the method 
by which this is accomplished. Similarly, though under crude 
and obvious conditions not to the same extent, inducements to 
persons depend upon communication to them. 

The method of communication centers in language, oral and 
written. On its crudest side, motions or actions that arc of 

‘See also Chapters II and III. 
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obvious meaning when observed are sufficient for communica¬ 
tion without deliberate attempt to communicate; and signaling 
by various methods is an important method in much coopera¬ 
tive activity. On the other side, both in primitive and in highly 
complex civilization “observational feeling” is likewise an im¬ 
portant aspect of communication.® I do not think it is generally 
so recognized. It is necessary because of the limitations of 
language and the differences in the linguistic capacities of 
those who use language. A very large element in special 
experience and training and in continuity of individual asso¬ 
ciation is the ability to understand without words, not merely 
the situation or conditions, but the intention. 

The techniques of communication are an important part of 
any organization and are the preeminent problems of many. 
The absence of a suitable technique of communication would 
eliminate the possibility of adopting some purposes as a basis 
for organization. Communication technique shapes the form 
and the internal economy of organization. This will be evident 
at once if one visualizes the attempt to do many things now 
accomplished by small organizations if each “member” spoke 
a different language. Similarly, many technical functions could 

“The phrase “observational feeling” is of my coining. T*he point is not 
sufficiently developed, and probably has not been adequately studied by anyone. 
I take it to be at least in part involved in group action not incited by any 
“overt” or verbal communication. The cases known to me from the primitive 
field are those reported by W. H. R. Rivers on pages 94-97 of his Instinct and 
the Unconscious (2nd edition Cambridge University Press, 1924), with refer¬ 
ence to Polynesia and Melanesia. One case is summarized by F. C. Bartlett, in 
Remembering (Cambridge University Press, 1932), at p. 297. Rivers states in 
substance that in some of the relatively small groups decisions are often arrived 
at and acted upon without having ever been formulated by anybody. 

I have observed on innumerable occasions apparent unanimity of decision of 
equals in conferences to quit discussion without a word to that effect being 
spoken. Often the action is initiated apparently by someone’s rising; but as 
this frequently occurs in such groups without the termination of the meeting, 
more than mere rising is involved. "Observational feeling,” I think, avoids the 
notion of anything “occult” 
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hardly be carried on without special codes; for example, 
engineering or chemical work. In an exhaustive theory of 
organization, communication would occupy a central place, 
because the structure, extensiveness, and scope of organization 
are almost entirely determined by communication techniques. 
To this aspect of communication much of the material in sub¬ 
sequent chapters will be devoted.® Moreover, much special¬ 
ization in organization originates and is maintained essentially 
because of communication requirements. 

II 

I. EFFECTIVENESS OF COOPERATION 

The continuance of an organization depends upon its ability 
to carry out its purpose. This clearly depends jointly upon the 
appropriateness of its action and upon the conditions of its 
environment. In other words, effectiveness is primarily a mat¬ 
ter of technological ^ processes. This is quite obvious in ordinary 
cases of purpose to accomplish a physical objective, such as 
building a bridge. When the objective is non-physical, as is 
the case with religious and social organizations, it is not so 
obvious. 

It should be noted that a paradox is involved in this matter. 
An organization must disintegrate if it cannot accomplish its 
purpose. It also destroys itself by accomplishing its purpose. 
A very large number of successful organizations come into 
being and then disappear for this reason. Hence most continu¬ 
ous organizations require repeated adoption of new purposes. 
This is concealed from everyday recognition by the practice 
of generalizing a complex series of specific purposes under 
one term, stated to be “Me purpose” of this organization. 
This is strikingly true in the case of governmental and public 

'Especially in Chapter XII, latter half. 

’Using “technological’' in the broad sense emphasized in Chapter III. 
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utility organizations when the purpose is stated to be a par¬ 
ticular kind of service through a period of years. It is apparent 
that their real purposes are not abstractions called “service” 
but specific acts of service. A manufacturing organization is 
said to exist to make, say, shoes; this is its “purpose.” But it 
is evident that not making shoes in general but making specific 
shoes from day to day is its series of purposes. This process of 
generalization, however, provides in advance for the approxi¬ 
mate definition of new purposes automatically — so auto¬ 
matically that the generalization is normally substituted in our 
minds for the concrete performances that are the real pur¬ 
poses. Failure to be effective is, then, a real cause of disintegra¬ 
tion; but failure to provide for the decisions resulting in the 
adoption of new purposes would have the same result. Hence 
the generalization of purpose which can only be defined con¬ 
cretely by day-to-day events is a vital aspect of permanent 
organization. 


n. ORGANIZATION EFFICIENCY 

It has already been stated that “efficiency” as conceived in 
this treatise is not used in the specialized and limited sense 
of ordinary industrial practice or in the restricted sense applica¬ 
ble to technological processes. So-called “practical” efficiency 
has little meaning, for example, as applied to many organiza¬ 
tions such as religious organizations. 

Efficiency of effort in the fundamental sense with which 
we are here concerned is efficiency relative to the securing of 
necessary personal contributions to the cooperative system. The 
life of an organization depends upon its ability to secure and 
maintain the personal contributions of energy (including the 
transfer of control of materials or money equivalent) necessary 
to effect its purposes. This ability is a composite of perhaps 
many efficiencies and inefficiencies in the narrow senses of these 
words, and it is often the case that inefficiency in some respect 
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can be treated as the cause of total failure, in the sense that if 
corrected success would then be possible. But certainly in most 
organization — social, political, national, religious — nothing 
but the absolute test of survival is significant objectively; there 
is no basis for comparison of the efficiencies of separate aspects. 

A more extensive consideration of the inducements that re¬ 
sult in personal willingness to cooperate will be had in Chap¬ 
ter XI. The emphasis now is on the view that efficiency of 
organization is its capacity to offer effective inducements in 
sufficient quantity to maintain the equilibrium of the system. 
It is efficiency in this sense and not the efficiency of material 
productiveness which maintains the vitality of organizations. 
There are many organizations of great power and permanency 
in which the idea of productive efficiency is utterly mean¬ 
ingless because there is no material production. Churches, 
patriotic societies, scientific societies, theatrical and musical 
organizations, are cases where the original flow of material 
inducements is toward the organization, not from it — a flow 
necessary to provide resources with which to supply material 
inducements to the small minority who require them in such 
organizations. 

In those cases where the primary purpose of organization 
is the production of material things, insufficiency with respect 
to the non-material inducements leads to the attempt to sub¬ 
stitute material inducements for the non-material. Under favor¬ 
able circumstances, to a limited degree, and for a limited time, 
this substitution may be effective. But to me, at least, it appears 
utterly contrary to the nature of men to be sufficiently induced 
by material or monetary considerations to contribute enough 
effort to a cooperative system to enable it to be productively 
efficient to the degree necessary for persistence over an extended 
period. 

If these things are true, then even in purely economic enter¬ 
prises efficiency in the offering of non-economic inducements 
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may be as vital as productive efficiency. Perhaps the word effi¬ 
ciency as applied to such non-economic inducements as I have 
given for illustration will seem strange and forced. This, I 
think, can only be because we are accustomed to use the word 
in a specialized sense. 

The non-economic inducements are as difficult to offer as 
others under many circumstances. To establish conditions un¬ 
der which individual pride of craft and of accomplishment can 
be secured without destroying the material economy of stand¬ 
ardized production in cooperative operation is a problem in real 
efficiency. To maintain a character of personnel that is an at¬ 
tractive condition of employment involves a delicate art and 
much insight in the selection (and rejection) of personal 
services offered, whether the standard of quality be high or low. 
To have an organization that lends prestige and secures the 
loyalty of desirable persons is a complex and difficult task in 
efficiency — in all-round efficiency, not one-sided efficiency. It 
is for these reasons that good organizations — commercial, 
governmental, military, academic, and others — will be ob¬ 
served to devote great attention and sometimes great expense 
of money to the non-economic inducements, because they are 
indispensable to fundamental efficiency, as well as to effective¬ 
ness in many cases.® 

The theory of organization set forth in this chapter is de¬ 
rived from the study of organizations which are exceedingly 
complex, although it is stated in terms of ideal simple organiza¬ 
tions. The temptation is to assume that, in the more complex 
organizations which we meet in our actual social life, the effect 
of complexity is to modify or qualify the theory. This appears 
not to be the case. Organization, simple or complex, is always 
an impersonal system of coordinated human efforts; always 

* The economics of cooperative systems and their relation to organizations 
is presented in Chapter XVI. 
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there is purpose as the coordinating and unifying principle; 
always there is the indispensable ability to communicate, always 
the necessity for personal willingness, and for effectiveness and 
efficiency in maintaining the integrity of purpose and the con¬ 
tinuity of contributions. Complexity appears to modify the 
quality and form of these elements and of the balance between 
them; but fundamentally the same principles that govern 
simple organizations may be conceived as governing the struc¬ 
ture of complex organizations, which are composite systems. 
We shall discuss them in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE STRUCTURE OF COMPLEX FORMAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 

I T is the purpose of this chapter to present a general descrip 
lion of complex organization, especially from a structural 
standpoint, and to indicate the way in which the elementary 
features of organization govern the evolution and growth of 
these complex systems. 

I. Complete, Incomplete, Subordinate, and Dependent 

Organizations 

I 

Overlaying or embedded in the complex of informal organ¬ 
izations, which in the aggregate we call great national and local 
societies, is a network of formal organizations. If we examine 
this network it quickly appears that there are a few strands of 
formal organization that are clearly dominant and relatively 
comprehensive, all other formal organizations being directly 
or indirectly attached to and subordinate to them.^ They are 
of two types, now known as churches, that is, formally organ¬ 
ized religions; and states, formally organized political inter¬ 
ests. In barbarous and primitive peoples, and in the earlier 
history of more advanced peoples, such as that of the early 

ft must DC noted here that the use of the word ^‘superior** and “subor¬ 
dinate in this presentation follows the conventional practice; by “superior** we 
mean more comprehensive’*; by “subordinate** wc mean **of a lower or more 
restricted order/* The terms as used at present are legitimate for the structural 
point of view^ where the parts of the whole complex of organized society as a 
static presentation are classified in accordance with order of generality. “Su¬ 
perior organizations from the dynamic or organic point of view are dependent 
upon subordinate organizations, and are controlled by the latter; or more 
strictly they are in a state of mutual dependence. 
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Greek City States, one formal organization covered both types 
of consciously organized interests. Even then, except in the 
case of isolated peoples, it was not true that this single dominant 
organization was coextensive with society; and in modern west¬ 
ern civilization not only are church and state separated, but 
no church and no state is coextensive with the society or great 
complex of informal organizations within which it lives. All 
states are smaller in territorial or popular limits than their re¬ 
lated societies; and coexistence of more than one church is the 

usual condition in all countries even where there is a state 
religion.® 

We, therefore, conclude that there arc no single formal or¬ 
ganizations that are dominant, except in primitive isolated 
societies; but that there exist in any territory or among any 
people churches and states to which all other organizations are 
formally subordinate. This subordination may be exclusive 
cither to a church or to the state, or it may relate to both 
simultaneously. Frequently, at least, the latter is the case, a 
local subsidiary organization being subordinate in some respects 
to the state, in other respects to a superior church. 

II 

The subordination of organizations to these supreme or¬ 
ganizations is direct or indirect, and in most cases it is both. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the question of tlic subordination of churches 
to states; or of states to churches, or their partnership by concordats, etc., either 
om a political, legal, or ecclesiastical standpoint. These questions arc per- 
aj« of interest in the United States only as to churches wliich arc formally 
touted by their own constitutions to tlic United States. It would appear that 
^^^^tch of England is formally, in the temporal sense at least, subordinate 
to the government of the United Kingdom. But such questions from tlic or- 
pmzation standpoint have no place here. The fact is that churches whose 
ormal organizations arc international in scope arc necessarily independent of 
governments in principle. This docs not mean tJiat they may not afTect or 
each other — they do; but that the relation is an external one, not one 
o inh^ent superiority or inferiority of position. The relations between them 
chiefly regulated by informal organization. 
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Where it is direct, some rights and privileges or limitations of 
the subordinate organization as such are prescribed and guar¬ 
anteed by the superior organizations, as, for example, in the 
relation of the state to corporations. When it is indirect, 
permission to exist is implied, and it is within the rights and 
privileges of individuals to contribute their services to these sub¬ 
ordinate organizations. Thus all individuals are subordinate 

to a state, and may also be subordinate to a corporation or other 
organization. 

This process of subordination is manifestly quite complex, 
often involving many intermediate stages. Thus, government 
has several branches and many departments, sub^cpartments, 
and local organizations. Churches have archdioceses, dioceses, 
parishes, districts, and departments; corporations and associa¬ 
tions have similar subdivisions and specializations, functional 
and territorial. 

The effect of subordination of organizations is to limit their 
purposes or the ways in which they may operate, and some- 
tunes also to limit the number or the character or the status of 
persons who may “belong” to them. It is for this reason that 
all subordinate organizations may be described as incomplete 

sn This is the point upon which major emphasis 

IS requued here. In the language used in Chapter VI,* dis- 
regar mg society altogether, all organizations except the state 
r a c urc are partial systems, being parts of larger systems, 
can on y e regarded as in isolation and independent within 
specia units. Always when this is the case the relationships 
1 t e superior organizations are treated as a constant, the 
changes or phenomena under consideration being equally 
affected by these general and superior conditions.* 


ganizations or^dtrouph either through concrete formal or- 

‘ Page 77. 

be recalled that an organization is a subordinate system of a specific 
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In dealing with the ordinary subordinate organizations to 
which we give direct everyday attention, it is rarely safe to dis¬ 
regard the superior organizations, that is, to assume they are 
constant. Not only are the characteristics of subordinate systems 
of cooperation in large measure directly or indirectly deter¬ 
mined by prescription of superior organizations, but these 
superior organizations themselves are composed of the complex 
of subordinate organizations, so that what takes place within 
the latter, their existence, their success or failure, react upon 
the superior organization. Thus a state as a formal organization 
depends in its functions and in its success or failure on the char¬ 
acter and vitality not only of its citizens but also, and chiefly, 
of the organizations to which those citizens contribute, that 
is, of which they are “members.” In fact, the organized activity 
of citizens as such is almost entirely contained within those 
subordinate organizations. Moreover, it appears quite impossi¬ 
ble that a citizen should have any concrete interaction with his 
government, or the latter with him, except through subordinate 
organizations.® 


larger system, the cooperative system, whose components are physical, bio¬ 
logical, and personal systems. The relations with other organizations which are 
now being discussed arc outside this specific cooperative system. Other organ- 
izations arc a part of the social environment of tlie organization. It 
this reason 1 have used die phrase "complex of organizations rather than 
"system." Usually the most significant relationships of a unit organiMtion 
arc those with the specific cooperative system of which it is a part. It is this 
system which primarily and on the whole in most instances determines t e 
chief conditions of the organization’s existence. This may be true in more 
limited degree, however, where a superior organization is a process of integra¬ 
tion with a corresponding codperative system of larger scope. For example, a 
telephone complex of organizations relates to a complex of physical systems, 
so that each local cooperative system is definitely a part of this larger coopera¬ 
tive system. Under such conditions a local organization is subordinate in an 
important sense which docs not apply in high degree at least to the relations 

between it and a government organization, for example. 

• Important indirect relationships of the citizen with government are through 
informal organization of society, in establishing norms of conduct which re- 
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This takes us to another observation of importance, namely, 
that complex organization involves competition for the con¬ 
tribution of individuals, and makes conflicts of loyalties un¬ 
avoidable/ This competition is not merely between subordinate 
organizations of the same rank — for example, for employees 
by several corporations — but also between superior and sub¬ 
ordinate organis^ations. Thus the state and a subordinate cor¬ 
poration both compete for the support of the same individual; 
and similarly the corporation competes with its own depart¬ 
ment for the loyalty of the men assigned to it, and cannot 
tolerate much more or much less than a certain combination of 
loyalties to itself directly and indirectly through its department. 
Similarly, a church may be built on the doctrine that it is one 
indivisible body of believers, directly subordinate to funda¬ 
mental dogma and canons that are general, and yet also pre¬ 
scribe and in practice inculcate limited obligations and loyalty 
to subdivisions, or diocesan and parochial bodies or authorities. 

This means that no complex organization is similar to a me¬ 
chanical agglomeration of groups of mechanisms in which the 
parts are related to the whole only through a single group. 
Individuals stand outside all organizations and have multiple 
relationships with them. As the complex of formal organiza¬ 
tion becomes more extensive and more intricate, the choice of 
the individual becomes enlarged; in the exercise of choice, 
informal organizations ® serve the function relatively of prac¬ 
tical guides in freedom, whereas in simpler, primitive societies 
they appear to be more definitely prescribers of action. 

quire, broadly, acceptance of abstract governmental propositions (laws). Sec 
Chapter XII, “The Theory of Authority.” 

’This conflict of loyalties is, in part, what is called conflict of moral codes in 
Chapter XVII, “The Nature of Executive Responsibility.” 

® Discussed more fully in Chapter IX. 
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11 . The Origin and Growth of Organizations 

So far we have discussed complex organization without 
reference to its history or its processes of growth; but the nature 
of its structure and the limitations upon it are only to be properly 
understood by reference to the genesis and growth of organiza¬ 
tions. In fact, the analysis of the existing complex of formal 
organizations with its superior and subordinate classifications 
may be misleading in that it implies progress from the superior 
to the inferior, from the lop down, or a process of division of 
a whole instead of one of growth. This erroneous impression 
is emphasized by our historical knowledge of organizations 
that have endured through long periods. For example, many 
of the superior formal organizations of western civilization 
arc traceable to the early Christian Church, the empire of 
Charlemagne, and the government of William the Conqueror. 
History restricted to these starting points suggests in the main 
that all existing governmental and religious organizations in 
western civilization have originated either by subdivision at¬ 
tendant upon growth, or by segmentation of existing organ¬ 
izations as a result of schism, rebellion, or revolution. But back 
of these is also a long history of formal organizations extending 
into prehistoric times in the case of government, and to the 
small group of Apostles in the case of the Church. What the 
actual origins were may be inferred only from what occurs 
now; and what the processes of growth may be may similarly 
be surmised. 


i 

Now if new organizations be observed, it will be found that 
they have originated by one or another of four different meth¬ 
ods. Either they are {a) spontaneous; or they are {b) the direct 
result of an individual’s effort to organize; or they are (c) 
infant bodies set off by an existing parent organization; or 
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they are {d) the result of segmentation of existing organizations 
caused by schism, rebellion, or the interposition of an external 
force. 

{a) Spontaneous organization is of very frequent occurrence. 
It takes place when two or more persons simultaneously con¬ 
tribute efforts, without the leadership or initiative of any one of 
them, to the accomplishment of a common purpose. A con¬ 
siderable number of family organizations are of this origin; 
but the most frequent cases of spontaneous organization that 
can be readily observed and unequivocably classified occur in 
connection with accidents. For example, if someone is knocked 
down on a public street, it will invariably happen that several 
persons not previously in contact and unknown to each other 
will rush to the rescue. Without a recognized leader they will 
unite their efforts for first aid; or similarly, to extinguish a fire, 
or to rescue a drowning person, etc. Less frequent but un¬ 
doubted cases arise where several persons are threatened with a 
common danger. Cooperation for amusement among strangers 
not infrequently develops similarly; and there is no doubt that 
occasional fixed groupings for constructive effort, exploration, 
or adventure arise in this way also. Certainly these spontaneous 
organizations in most cases are facilitated by knowledge, in the 
minds of the participants, of similar cooperative efforts of 
themselves or others on previous occasions, so that there may be 
nothing original in the character of the cooperation; but the 
organizations themselves are nevertheless new and spontaneous. 
No doubt also such organizations are almost always of very 
short life, so that they ordinarily do not impress us as being 
organizations, especially because we so persistently regard 
organizations as fixed groups of men instead of systems of 
efforts of men. But occasionally, out of perhaps many thousands 
of cases, one will last for a considerable period. It would only 
be necessary for one or at most a few such spontaneous or¬ 
ganizations to have endured in prehistoric times to have been 
possibly the origin of much existing organization. 
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{b) Probably a more frequent origin of enduring organiza¬ 
tions lies in the deliberate intention of a single person. He con¬ 
ceives and formulates a purpose, transmits it to others, and 
induces them to cooperate with him. 

(c) Often quite similar is the germination of subsidiary 
organization by a parent organization, which sends one man 
forth to organize a new unit. This is the essence of the expan¬ 
sion of church organization by individual missionary effort; 
and it is frequent in commercial organizations, for example, 
when one man is sent to a distant point to organize a branch. 

{d) While originations of these types are always occurring 
and in the aggregate constitute an important part of the current 
organization of purposeful effort at any given time, the many 
generations during which a considerable amount of complex 
organization has continued makes it probable that many of the 
new organizations that persist for long arise out of other or¬ 
ganizations by segmentation. This may be caused by the effect 
of growth; or by schism. In one type of situation this is often 
described as reorganization required by expansion. In others it 
IS the effect of centrifugal personal forces or the development of 
conflicting purposes. Sometimes it is the effect of superior ex¬ 
ternal force operating on the principle of “divide and rule.” 
Not infrequently schism and the effect of superior force may 
proceed so far as to destroy, in any straightforward sense, the 
original organization. 

The use of the word “new” in this connection, however, is 
subject to important qualification. Often when there is seg¬ 
mentation, the splitting off of subsidiary units in a complex 
organization, what takes place is not the creation of new 
organizations but a new complex or grouping of existing or¬ 
ganizations. This is neither creation nor even growth. Occa¬ 
sionally there are very radical rearrangements, such as the 
creation of “new” divisions; but it will be found on examination 
that these “new” divisions are merely new groups of previous 

smaller organizations. 
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Now it will be noted that when the origin of organization 
is spontaneous, or is the result of the initiative of one man, or is 
the deliberate creation of a parent organization, the beginning 
is small. The organization comes into being when two or more 
persons begin to cooperate to a common end. Where there is 
division by schism, rebellion, this is likewise true, but is usually 
not so recognized because attention is given to the final breakup 
of a large complex organization. What takes place beforehand 
is the growth of a new counter organization or independent 
organization supported by the efforts of individuals who may in 
part still continue to support the older organization. So far 
as 1 have learned, this beginning is always small; that is, it 
results from the spontaneous acceptation of a new purpose, 
independent of and perhaps definitely conflicting with the 
older purpose, by a small group; or it is prompted by one 
individual who associates others with himself. Hence, all or¬ 
ganizations of complex character grow out of small, simple 
organizations.® It is impossible for formal organizations to 
grow except by the process of combining unit organizations 
already existing, or the creation of new units of organization to 
be added to those in an existing complex. 

It may, therefore, be said that all large formal organizations 
are constituted of numbers of small organizations.'® It is im- 

* Perhajis this will be clearer if the process is visualized of trying to organize 
a grmip of one hundreil or five hunJrcil men. Under the most favorable 
circumstances, i.c., when they are willing to l>e organized because there has 
c\)mc about some consensus of opini<.>n .as to purpose or objective, the mass 
must be broken up into small group»s with group leaders. Only when by this 
process unit organizations have beett created is it possible to combine these 
units into a complex org.mization that can manage itself. 

In tliis connection, 1 should regard a mob not as a formal organization, 
sim[’lc or complex, but a special type of informal organization, until it has 
formal leatlcrs. 

‘"I exclude tlie very extreme and special case of large audiences as being of 
limited pcriincncc to a discussion of the functions of the executive. 
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possible to create a large organization except by combining 
small organizations.^' 

The basic organization, if measured by the number of per¬ 
sons simultaneously contributing to it, is usually quite small 
— from two to fifteen or twenty persons, and probably not 
having an average of more than ten. Certain special types 
of simple organization, however, are very large, just as in 
biology some cells, such as birds’ eggs, are very large. The 
largest of such organizations which I have observed are a 
full orchestra or orchestra and chorus; and a public speaker 
and his audience, which under radio technique reaches enor¬ 
mous size.'^ 

The clue to the structural requirements of large complex 
organizations lies in the reason for the limitations of the size 
of simple organizations. The limitations are inherent in the 

“ The origins of the major organizations being historically so remote, and tl)e 
processes of reorganization being apparently often directed from central points 
or by central authority, we arc much under the delusion that large mass 
organizations are subdivided as a secondary process, the mass having first I’cen 
created. This is the order in which intellectually we approach tlic understand¬ 
ing of most large complex organizations; it is the method of analysis, of break¬ 
ing down a whole into parts. Thus, if we wish to study a government 
organization or a large telephone system, wc may often efTectivcly begin with 
the constitution, the major departments, the parent company, etc. But this 
procedure is as if wc subdivided a trunk of a tree or a piece of flesh into fibres 
and membranes and finally into cells, being misled into thinking that these 
subdivisions developed after the existence of an undifTcreniiatcd protoplasm 
of the same mass. 

Many theoretical and practical errors arise from employing this analytical 
approach except for immediate limited purposes. For it is, I think, as true of 
organization as it is of all living things that they grow by the multiplication 
of cells and begin with single cells. It is true that quite often a fusion of two 
existing simple or complex organizations into one complex organization takes 
pl^c; but fundamentally the growth is from single-cell org.mizations. 

A descriptive catalogue and classification of organizations from the stand¬ 
point of unit size would be of interest in a more exhaustive treatment. F<jr 
®^^iTiple, clubs furnish an illustration of rather large units which arc partly 
s^uctured by “working” units (staff, officers, committees and official meetings 
of members), and tcmp>orary “playing” or “social” units. 
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necessities of intercommunication,^^ In Chapter VII we dis¬ 
cussed communication between persons as an essential element 
of cooperative systems; it is also the limiting factor in the size 
of simple organizations and, therefore, a dominant factor in the 
structure of complex organizations. We must now consider 
why this is true. 

in 

Under most ordinary conditions, even with simple purposes, 
not many men can see what each is doing or the whole situa¬ 
tion; nor can many communicate essential information regard- 
ing or governing specific action without a central channel or 
leader. But a leader likewise is limited in time (and capacity) 
in communicating with many persons contemporaneously, es¬ 
pecially if they are widely separated so that he must move 
about. In practice a limit of usually less than fifteen persons 
obtains, and for many types of cooperation five or six persons 
is the practicable limit. 

These limits are widely exceeded in certain special cases, 
chiefly those where the action involved is that of extreme habit¬ 
ual practice within narrow limits, as in military drill and 
orchestral performance, where there are both individual and 
collective habituation and a precise special system of language 
or some other special means of communication; and those where 
the action is limited substantially to one person, the others being 
relatively passive, as in an audience. In this case the organiza¬ 
tion is practically limited (at least for the time being) to com¬ 
munication in one direction only.^* Moreover, in the case of 
audiences and speakers, this communication is an end in itself. 

Fundamentally, communication is necessary to translate pur- 

“ These limitations, therefore, arise out of the joint effect of physical, bio¬ 
logical, and social factors. Sec Chapter V. 

Where not limited to one direction, a leader — moderator, chairman, Lc., 
an executive — is required. 
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pose into terms of the concrete action required to effect it — 
what to do and when and where to do it. This necessitates 
knowledge of the conditions of the environment, and of the 
action under way. Under very simple and usually temporary 
conditions and with small numbers of persons the communica¬ 
tion problem often appears simple, but under many conditions, 
even with small numbers, a special channel of communication 
is required. For if all talk at once there is confusion; and there 
is indecision particularly as to timing of actions. This creates 
the necessity for a leader. The size of the unit, therefore, usually 
is determined by the limitations of effective leadership. These 
limitations depend upon {a) the complexity of purpose and 
technological conditions; {b) the difficulty of the communica¬ 
tion process; (c) the extent to which communication is neces- 
sary; {d) the complexity of the personal relationships involved, 
that is, of the social conditions. 

{a) It is clear that when the purpose is not simple — that is, 
when its requirements are complex and not obvious, or the 
conditions require precision of coordinated movements, or 
the nature of the individual action necessary is difficult to grasp 
by the actor (or by the leader) —much more communication is 
necessary than under the contrary conditions. 

{b) It is also evident that the difficulty of the communication 
process has an important bearing on the size of the organization 
unit. There are many things that are difficult to communicate 
by words — in some matters it is impossible. When the diffi¬ 
culty is great it is evident that the time required may limit the 
number between whom communication may be effectively had; 
for example, communication perhaps must be accomplished by 

demonstration. 

(c) It is apparent that if each actor can see what the other is 
doing and can see the situation as a whole, the amount of posi¬ 
tive communication is reduced. Thus, if five men arc working 
together on a simple task (say pulling a boat into the water) 
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little communication is required; but if five men are coordinat¬ 
ing efforts under conditions such that they cannot see each other 
and the whole situation, constant communication is often neces¬ 
sary. Moreover, if men know what to do from previous experi¬ 
ence and can work on the basis of habit and acquired skill, a 
minimum of communication is required; or if they are accus¬ 
tomed to working together, a special language which they 
evolve cuts down the time of communication. 

{d) The complexity of the relationships in any group in¬ 
creases with great rapidity as the number of persons in the 
group increases. If the simplest possible relationship between 
two persons is that of “knowing*’ each other as accomplished 
by a mutual introduction, then the relational complexity at the 
very least increases as follows: 


Number in Group 

Number of 
Relationships 

Increase in 
Relationships with 

Each Addition to Group 

2 

I 

1 4 

3 

3 

2 

4 

6 

3 

5 

10 

4 

6 

15 

5 

7 

21 

6 

8 

28 

7 

9 

36 

8 

lO 

45 

9 

15 

105 

1 » 

20 

190 

4 4 

50 

1225 

• • 


The relationships between persons in a group will be “active” 
in a great variety of subgroupings which may constantly change. 
If A, B, C, D, and E constitute a group of five, then subgroups 
may be made as follows: ten pairs, ten triplets, five groups of 
four, one of live. If only one person be added to the group of 
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five, the possible subgroups become: fifteen pairs, t^vcnty trip¬ 
lets, fifteen groups of four, six groups of five, and one of six. 

A person has relationships not only with others individually 
and with groups, but groups are related to groups. As the 
number of possible groups increases, the complexity of group 
relationship increases in greater ratio.'® 

The complexity of relationships within groups is important 
in two aspects: technologically and socially. Technologically, 
the burden of coordination, that is, the communication function 
of a leader, will increase in the proportion that the relationships 
mcrease; and the ability of individuals and groups without lead¬ 
ership to coordinate is also quickly outrun with increase in the 
size of groups. The same is true of the social or informal 
organization relationships. The capacity of persons to main¬ 
tain social relationships is obviously limited. If the technological 
group is larger than is adapted to social limitations, the social 
organization groupings cannot correspond to the technological 
requirements. Since a large part of the communication of 
organizations is informal, the burden on formal channels is 
thereby increased.'® 

These factors, and probably others also, limit the size of the 
fundamental organization cell. I shall call the simple basic 
organization form a “unit** organization. It differs from the 
ideal organization of Chapter VII in that it is never found 
isolated from other organizations and is always subordinate to 
some other formal organization directly or indirectly, being 


A suggestive exposition of this subject in quandutivc terms is given by 
V. A. Graicunas’ “Relationship in Organization," reprinted in Papers on the 
Science of Administration, edited by Gulick fic Urwick (New York: Institute of 
Public Administration, 1937). 

Sec also discussion on p. 225. I have strongly the opinion that there may 
be substantial variations in social satisfactions related to disparities between the 
size of organizations as determined technologically by organization purpose 
and the size of "natural” social groups. “Natural” would be affected by the 
personalities involved. 
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ultimately subordinate to and dependent upon either a church 
or a state or both. 


IV 

The size of a unit organization being usually restricted very 
narrowly by the necessities of communication, it follows that 
growth of organization beyond the limits so imposed can only 
be accomplished by the creation of new unit organizations, or 
by grouping together two or more unit organizations already 
existing. When an organization grows by the addition of the 
services of more persons it is compelled, if it reaches the limit 
of size, to establish a second unit; and henceforward it is a 
complex of two unit organizations. All organizations except 
unit organizations are a group of two or more unit organiza¬ 
tions. Hence, a large organization of complex character con¬ 
sists not of the services of individuals directly but of those of 
subsidiary unit organizations. Nowhere in the world, I think, 
can there be found a large organization that is not composed 
of small units. We think of them as having descended from the 
mass, whereas the mass can only be created from the units.^^ 

Usually when two and always when several unit organiza¬ 
tions are combined in one complex organization, the necessities 
of communication impose a super-leader, who becomes, usually 

A group of two or more unit organizations may cooperate as a whole with¬ 
out a formal superior organization or leader. Under many conditions this is 
observed, especially where two small organizations (or a large and a small) 
work together under contract for specified purposes. The method of com¬ 
munication is primarily that of conference. Because of our habit of consider¬ 
ing an organization as a group of persons rather than as systems of codperarive 
services of persons, the usu«ally temporary combinations that are made as a 
result of contracts or agreements are not recognized as organizations, since 
they have no name or common officials. Most large building operations are so 
organized, however; and it will be readily seen that a very large part of the 
organized activities of today are carried on by temporary limited combinations 
under contracts w'ithout a general coordinating “authority.** The state, through 
the law of contracts and the provisions of courts, is a general formal executive 
in diese cases in limited degree; but the real general executive is custom, etc. 
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with assistants, an “overhead” unit of organization. Similarly, 
groups of groups are combined into larger wholes. The most 
obvious case of complex structure of this type is an army. The 
fact that these large organizations are built up of small unit 
organizations is neglected in the spectacular size that ensues, 
and we often pass from the whole or major divisions to “men.” 
The resulting dismissal from the mind of the inescapable prac¬ 
tice of unit organization often leads to utterly unrealistic atti¬ 
tudes regarding organization problems. 

III. The Executive Organization 

In a unit organization there are executive functions to be per¬ 
formed, but not necessarily by a single individual continuously. 
They may be performed alternately by the several persons who 
contribute to the organization. In complex organizations, on 
the other hand, the necessities of communication result almost 
invariably in the localization of the executive functions of the 
subordinate unit organizations normally in one person. This 
IS necessary for reasons of formal communication; but it is also 
necessary to establish executive organizations, that is, those units 
specializing in the executive functions. The executives of sev¬ 
eral unit organizations as a group, usually with at least one 
other person as a superior, form an executive organization. 
Accordingly, persons specializing in the executive functions 
in most cases are “members” of, or contributors to, two units of 
organization in one complex organization — first, the so-called 
working” unit, and second, the executive unit. This is clearly 
seen in practice, it being customary to recognize a foreman, or 
^ superintendent of a shop section, or a captain, at one time or 
from one point of view as a “member” of his gang, shop crew, 
or company, at another time or from another point of view as 
^ member of a “district management group,” or the “shop 
executives* group,” or the “regimental organization.” Under 
such condition a single concrete action or decision is an ac- 
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tivity of two different unit organizations. This simultaneous 
contribution to two organizations by a single act appears to be 
the critical fact in all complex organization; that is, the complex 
is made an organic whole by it. Here again, it will be noted 
that the definition of formal organization as an impersonal sys¬ 
tem of efforts and influences is supported by the facts more 
closely in accord with concrete phenomena than the “group 
membership” idea. One person often functions in or con¬ 
tributes services to several different units of the same complex 
organization, as well as to different external organizations. 
For payroll, and many other formal purposes, it is convenient 
to regard every person as being “in” only one unit organization; 
but this is merely a matter of convenience for certain purposes, 
and is misleading as to the actual operation of organizations 
even for many other practical purposes. 

The size of executive units of organizations is limited gen¬ 
erally by the same conditions that govern the size of unit 
organizations of other kinds. When there are many basic 
working units, therefore, there must be several primary execu¬ 
tive unit organizations, from the heads of which will be secured 
the personnel of superior executive units. And so on, in ex¬ 
tensive pyramids of executive units in very large complex 
organizations.'® 

“Professor Philip Cabot, in a published address, once quoted my opinion 
that organizations are best regarded as circular or spherical, with the chief 
executive positions in the center. This was based on discussions with him and 
an unpublished manuscript which he was kind enough to examine. I have, 
however, followed the conventional figures here, because they are well estab¬ 
lished, and because there appears to be no practicable way to diagram the system 
of authoritative communication that docs not result in a “pyramid” (usually in 
two-dimensional perspectives, however) which put the chief executive positions 
at the top. They also are frequently located on top fioors. Probably all spatial 
figures for organization are seriously misleading; but if they are used to cover 
the functioning of organizations as distinguished from its structural aspects, 
cither the center of a circle or of a sphere better suggests the relationships. The 
nearest approach to this, I think, is the practice of regarding the location 
of G.H.Q. in field armies as behind the lines centrally. 
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In summary, wc may say that historically and functionally 
all complex organizations arc built up from units of organiza¬ 
tion, and consist of many units of “working” or “basic” organ¬ 
izations, overlaid with units of executive organizations; and 
that the essential structural characteristics of complex organ¬ 
izations arc determined, by the effect of the necessity for com- 
mumcation upon the size of a unit organization. 



CHAPTER IX 


INFORMAL ORGANIZATIONS AND THEIR 
RELATION TO FORMAL ORGANIZATIONS 

I T has already been necessary several times to mention in¬ 
formal organizations, and in two of the succeeding chapters 
it will be seen that they are important aspects of the subjects 
treated/ It is therefore advisable to discuss informal organ¬ 
izations very briefly, chiefly to show their relationship to 
formal organizations and to the operations of the latter. I 
propose to present the following: I, The nature of informal 
organizations; II, Certain important effects and consequences 
of informal organizations; III, The creation of informal by 
formal organizations; and IV, The functions of informal in 
formal organizations. 

I. What Informal Organizations Are 

It is a matter of general observation and experience that per¬ 
sons are frequently in contact and interact with each other 
when their relationships are not a part of or governed by any 
formal organization. The magnitude of the numbers involved 
varies from two persons to that of a large mob or crowd. The 
characteristic of these contacts or interactions is that they occur 
and continue or are repeated without any specific conscious 
joint purpose. The contact may be accidental, or incidental to 
organized activities, or arise from some personal desire or gre¬ 
garious instinct; it may be friendly or hostile. But whatever 
the origins, the fact of such contacts, interactions, or groupings 
changes the experience, knowledge, attitudes, and emotions of 
the individuals affected. Sometimes we are aware of the fact 

Chapter XII, The Theory of Authority/* passim and especially at p- 269; 
and Chapter XV, The Executive Functions/* especially at pp. 223^224* 
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that our emotions are affected, for example, by being in a crowd; 
more often we observe effects of such relationships in others; 
still more frequently we are not aware of any permanent effects 
either in ourselves or in others by direct observation. But we 
nevertheless currently show that we infer such effects by using 
the phrase “mob psychology,” by recognizing imitation and 
emulation, by understanding that there are certain attitudes 
commonly held, and very often by our use of the phrases “con¬ 
sensus of opinion” and “public opinion,” The persistence of 
such effects is embodied in “states of mind” and habits of action 
which indicate the capacities of memory, experience, and social 
conditioning. As a result of these capacities some of the effects 
of contacts of persons with limited numbers of persons can 
spread through very large numbers in a sort of endless chain 
of interaction over wide territories and through long periods of 
time. 

By informal organization I mean the aggregate of the per¬ 
sonal contacts and interactions and the associated groupings 
of people that I have just described. Though common or 
joint purposes arc excluded by definition, common or joint 
results of important character nevertheless come from such 

organization. 

Now it is evident from this description that informal or¬ 
ganization is indefinite and rather structureless, and has no 
definite subdivision. It may be regarded as a shapeless mass of 
quite varied densities, the variations in density being a result 
of external factors affecting the closeness of people geographi¬ 
cally or of formal purposes which bring them specially into con¬ 
tact for conscious joint accomplishments. These areas of special 
density I call informal organizations, as distinguished from 
societal or general organization in its informal aspects. Thus 
there is an informal organization of a community, of a state. 
For our purposes, it is important that there are informal organ¬ 
izations related to formal organizations everywhere. 
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II. Consequences of Informal Organizations 

Informal organization, although comprising the processes of 
society which are unconscious as contrasted with those of for¬ 
mal organization which are conscious, has two important 
classes of effects: (a) it establishes certain attitudes, understand¬ 
ings, customs, habits, institutions; and {b) it creates the condi¬ 
tion under which formal organization may arise. 

(a) The most general direct effects of informal organization 
are customs, mores, folklore, institutions, social norms and ideals 
— a field of importance in general sociology and especially in 
social psychology and in social anthropology. No discussion 
of these effects is necessary here, except on two points. The 
first is that as a result, as I think, of the inadequate attention to 
formal organization there is much confusion between formal 
institutions, resulting directly from formal organizational proc¬ 
esses, and informal institutions resulting from informal organ¬ 
ization; for example, a practice established by legal enactment, 
and a custom, the latter usually prevailing in the event of con¬ 
flict. Not only locally, in restricted collectivities, but in broad 
areas and large collectivities, there is a divergence, and a cor¬ 
rective interaction, between institutions informally developed 
and those elaborated through formal organization practices. 
The first correspond to the unconscious or non-intellectual ac¬ 
tions and habits of individuals, the second to their reasoned 
and calculated actions and policies. The actions of formal 
organizations are relatively quite logical.^ 

{b) Informal association is rather obviously a condition which 
necessarily precedes formal organization. The possibility of 
accepting a common purpose, of communicating, and of at¬ 
taining a state of mind under which there is willingness to 
cooperate, requires prior contact and preliminary interaction. 
This is especially clear in those cases where the origin of formal 

* See Chapter XIII for the discussion of this fact. 
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organization is spontaneous. The informal relationship in such 
cases may be exceedingly brief, and of course conditioned by 

4 

previous experience and knowledge of both informal and formal 
organization. 

The important consideration for our purposes, however, is 
that informal organization compels a certain amount of formal 
organization, and probably cannot persist or become extensive 
without the emergence of formal organization. This partly re¬ 
sults from the recognition of similarity of needs and interests 
which continuation of contact implies. When these needs and 
interests are material and not social, cither combination and 
cooperation — at least to the extent of the development of a 
distributive purpose ® — or conflict of interest, antagonism, 
hostility, and disorganization ensue. 

Even when the needs and interests are not material but are 
social — that is, there is a gregarious need of interaction for 
Its own sake — it likewise requires a considerable concentra¬ 
tion upon definite purposes or ends of action to maintain the 
association. This is especially true if instead of gregarious 
impulses one goes back to a need of action as a primary pro¬ 
pensity or instinct. It is an observable fact that men are uni¬ 
versally active, and that they seek objects of activity. Correlative 
with this is the observation that enduring social contact, even 
when the object is exclusively social, seems generally impossible 
without activity. It will be generally noted that a purely passive 
or bovine kind of association among men is of short duration. 
They seem impelled to do something. It is frequendy the case 
that the existence of organizations depends upon satisfactions 
in mere association, and that this is the uniform and only motive 
of all participants. In these cases, nevertheless, we can, I think, 
always observe a purpose, or concrete object of action, which 
may be of minor importance or even trivial. In these cases it may 
make no difference in a direct and substantial sense whether 

* See Chapter III, pp. 32-33. 
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the objective is accomplished or not. For example, the discus¬ 
sion of some subject (or subjects) is essential to conversation 
which is socially desirable, yet the participants may be and fre¬ 
quently are rather indifferent to the subject itself. But the per¬ 
sonal associations which give the satisfactions depends upon 
discussing something. This is easily observed in ordinary social 
affairs. 

Thus a concrete object of action is necessary to social satis¬ 
factions. The simplest form of doing something together is, 
of course, conversation, but it is evident that any particular form 
of activity for one reason or another is exhausted usually in a 
short time and that alternative methods of activity are on the 
whole not easy to devise either by individuals or groups. Hence, 
the great importance of established patterns of activity. Where 
circumstances develop so that a variety of outlets for activity 
involving associations are not readily available — as is often the 
case, for example, with unemployed persons — the situation is 
one in which the individual is placed in a sort of social vacuum, 
producing a feeling and also objective behavior of being “lost.” 
I have seen this a number of times. Where the situation affects 
a number of persons simultaneously they are likely to do any 
sort of mad thing. The necessity for action where a group of 
persons is involved seems to be almost overwhelming. I think 
this necessity underlies such proverbs as “Idle hands make mis¬ 
chief,” and I have no doubt that it may be the basis for a 
great deal of practice within armies. 

The opposite extreme to lack of concrete objectives of action 
is a condition of social complexity such that action may take a 
great many different forms involving the possibilities of asso¬ 
ciation with many different groups. In such situations the 
individual may be unable to decide which activity he wishes 
to indulge in, or what groups he wishes to be associated with. 
This may induce a sort of paralysis of action through inability 
to make choice, or it may be brought about by conflict of 
obligations. The resulting condition was described by the 
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French sociologist Durkheim as “anomie.” This I take to be a 
state of individual paralysis of social action due to the absence 
of effective norms of conduct. 


The activities of individuals necessarily take place within 
local immediate groups. The relation of a man to a large or¬ 
ganization, or to his nation, or to his church, is necessarily 

through those with whom he is in immediate contact. Social 
• • • - 

activities cannot be action at a distance. This seems not to have 
been sufficiently noted. It explains, or justifies, a statement made 
to me that comradeship is much more powerful than patriotism, 
etc., in the behavior of soldiers.^ The essential need of the 
individual is association, and that requires local activity or im¬ 
mediate interaction between individuals. Without it the man 
is lost. The willingness of men to endure onerous routine and 
dangerous tasks which they could avoid is explained by this 
necessity for action at all costs in order to maintain the sense of 
social integration, whether the latter arises from “instinct,” or 
from social conditioning, or from physiological necessity, or 
all three. Whether this necessity for action in a social setting 
arises exclusively from biological factors, or is partly inherent in 
gregarious association, need not be considered 
Finally, purposive cooperation is the chief outlet for the logi¬ 
cal or scientific faculties of men, and is the principal source of 
them as well. Rational action is chiefly a purposive cooperative 
action, and the personal capacity of rational action is largely 
derived from it. 


For these reasons, cither small enduring informal organiza¬ 
tions or large collectivities seem always to possess a consid¬ 
erable number of formal organizations. These are the definite 
structural material of a society. They are the poles around 
which personal associations are given sufficient consistency to 
retain continuity. The alternative is disintegration into hostile 
groups, the hostility itself being a source of integrating purposes 
(defense and offense) of the groups which are differentiated 
‘ Sec footnote 4, p. 148. 
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by hostility. Thus as formal organization becomes extended in 
scope it permits and requires an expansion of societal cohesive¬ 
ness. This is most obviously the case when formal organization 
complexes of government expand — government itself is in¬ 
sufficient, except where economic and religious functions are 
included in it. Where with the expansion of formal govern¬ 
ment complexes there is correlative expansion of religious, 
military, economic, and other formal organizations, the struc¬ 
ture of a large-scale society is present. When these formal 
complexes fail or contract, social disintegration sets in. There 
appear to be no societies which in fact are not completely struc¬ 
tured by formal organizations — beginning with families and 
ending in great complexes of states and religions. 

This is not to deny, but to reaflirm, that the attitudes, institu¬ 
tions, customs, of informal society affect and are partly expressed 
through formal organization. They are interdependent aspects 
of the same phenomena — a society is structured by formal 
organizations, formal organizations are vitalized and condi¬ 
tioned by informal organization. What is asserted is that there 
cannot be one without the other. If one fails the other dis¬ 
integrates. Nor is this to say that when disintegrated the 
separated or conflicting societies (except isolated societies) have 
no affect upon each other. Quite the contrary; but the effect 
is not cooperative but polemic; and even so requires formal 
organization within the conflicting societies. Complete absence 
of formal organization would then be a state of nearly complete 
individualism and disorder. 

Ill, The Creation of Informal by Formal Organizations 

Formal organizations arise out of and are necessary to in¬ 
formal organization; but when formal organizations come into 
operation, they create and require informal organizations. 

It seems not easily to be recognized without long and close 
observation that an important and often indispensable part of 
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a formal system of cooperation is informal. In fact, more often 
than not those with ample experience (officials and executives 
of all sorts of formal organizations) will deny or neglect the 
existence of informal organizations within their “own” formal 
organizations. Whether this is due to excessive concentration 
on the problems of formal organization, or to reluctance to 
acknowledge the existence of what is difficult to define or 
describe, or what lacks in concreteness, it is unnecessary to con¬ 
sider. But it is undeniable that major executives and even entire 
executive organizations are often completely unaware of wide¬ 
spread influences, attitudes, and agitations within their organ¬ 
izations. This is true not only of business organizations but 
also of political organizations, governments, armies, churches, 
and universities. 

Yet one will hear repeatedly that “you can’t understand an 
organization or how it works from its organization chart, its 
charter, rules and regulations, nor from looking at or even 
watching its personnel.” “Learning the organization ropes” in 
most organizations is chiefly learning who’s who, what’s what, 
why’s why, of its informal society. One could not determine 
very closely how the government of the United States works 
from reading its Constitution, its court decisions, its statutes, 
or its administrative regulations. Although ordinarily used in 
a derogatory sense, the phrase “invisible government” expresses 
a recognition of informal organization. 

Informal organizations as associated with formal organiza¬ 
tion, though often understood intuitively by managers, poli¬ 
ticians, and other organization authorities, have only been 
definitely studied, so far as I know, at the production level of 
industrial organizations.^ In fact, informal organization is so 

See especially the following: Eiton Mayo, The Human Problems of an In¬ 
dustrial Civilization (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933); T. N. Whitehead. 
TA ° (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936) and 

^Industrial Worker, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938): 
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much a part of our matter-of-course intimate experience of 
everyday association, either in connection with formal organ¬ 
izations or not, that we are unaware of it, seeing only a part 
of the specific interactions involved. Yet it is evident that 
association of persons in connection with a formal or specific 
activity inevitably involves interactions that are incidental to it. 

IV. The Functions of Informal in Formal Organizations 

One of the indispensable functions of informal organiza¬ 
tions in formal organizations — that of communication — has 
already been indicated.® Another function is that of the main¬ 
tenance of cohesiveness in formal organizations through regu¬ 
lating the willingness to serve and the stability of objective 
authority.”^ A third function is the maintenance of the feeling 
of personal integrity, of self-respect, of independent choice. 
Since the interactions of informal organization are not con¬ 
sciously dominated by a given impersonal objective or by 
authority as the organization expression, the interactions are 
apparently characterized by choice, and furnish the opportu¬ 
nities often for reinforcement of personal attitudes. Though 
often this function is deemed destructive of formal organiza¬ 
tion, it is to be regarded as a means of maintaining the per¬ 
sonality of the individual against certain effects of formal 
organizations which tend to disintegrate the personality. 

The purpose of this chapter has been to show (i) that those 
interactions between persons which are based on personal rather 

F. J. Rocthlisbcrgcr and W. f. Dickson, yijnjgfm^nt and the Worf{eT, Business 
Research Studies No. 9 (Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 
1938). Sec also works of Mary P. Follctt, who had great insight into the dy¬ 
namic elements of organization; see especially her paper reprinted in Papers 
on the Science of Administration, edited by Gulick Sc Urwick (New York: 
Institute of Public Administration, 1937). 

* Chapter VIII, “The Structure of Complex Formal Organizations," p. 96. 

^Sec Chapter XII, "The Theory of Authority," especially at p. 169ff. 
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than on joint or common purposes, because of their repetitive 
character become systematic and organized through their effect 
upon habits of action and thought and through their promotion 
of uniform states of mind; (2) that although the number of 
persons with whom any individual may have interactive experi¬ 
ence is limited, nevertheless the endless-chain relationship be¬ 
tween persons in a society results in the development, in many 
respects, over wide areas and among many persons, of uniform 
states of mind which crystallize into what we call mores, cus¬ 
toms, institutions; (3) that informal organization gives rise to 
formal organizations, and that formal organizations are neces¬ 
sary to any large informal or societal organization; (4) that 
formal organizations also make explicit many of the attitudes, 
states of mind, and institutions which develop directly through 
informal organizations, with tendencies to divergence, result¬ 
ing in interdependence and mutual correction of these results 
in a general and only approximate way; (5) that formal organ- 
izations, once established, in their turn also create informal 
organizations; and (6) that informal organizations are neces¬ 
sary to the operation of formal organizations as a means of 
communication, of cohesion, and of protecting the integrity of 
the individual. 


This completes the difficult presentation of the theory of co¬ 
operative systems and organizations. Parts III and IV which 
follow arc concerned with the behavior of organizations and 
of people in them, especially of executives. The presentation 
IS largely in terms of this theory and expresses the theory more 
concretely, but is based closely on experience and direct ob¬ 
servation rather than on general knowledge and reasoning. 



PART III 

THE ELEMENTS OF FORMAL ORGANIZATIONS 



CHAPTER X 


THE BASES AND KINDS OF SPECIALIZATIONS 


T hree terms are in current use to denominate the same 
subject: “division of labor,” “specialization,” “functional¬ 
ization.” Each of these terms implies the other at least in 
considerable degree, with some variations in meaning of local 
or personal preference. There is, however, some approach to 
consistency of usage in that “division of labor” seems usually 
to connote a general social setting and an aspect of large eco¬ 
nomic systems, whereas “functionalization” is used within 


large organizations with emphasis upon a particular kind of 
work as a function of an organic system of work; and “special¬ 
ization” places the emphasis upon the person or groups of 


persons. Thus men specialize, but work is functionalized. In 
either event, there is division of labor — and of necessity a 


corresponding division of work. 

Unfortunately, all of these terms fail to mark important dis¬ 
tinctions which, if possible, must be secured from the context 
in which they are used. For example, specialization may relate 
to the kind of thing done, where the reference is to differences 
in material, or it may relate to the way in which work is done. 
Often one aspect implies the other. Digging potatoes and dig¬ 
ging coal relate to different processes, but it is also true that 
often different methods of working at the same material pro¬ 
duce either different products or the same products more 
efficiently” or “effectively.” 

Thus, “specialization” more and more with the growth of 
technology has implied difference of process. This tendency 
has been reinforced by the fact that two of the bases of special¬ 
ization— superior natural personal adaptation to the task 
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(broadly, skill), and the efJect of repetitive experience — con¬ 
note differences in “ways” or processes, though v^ften of subtle 
character. 

With this tendency there has been a shift farther and farther 
from the explicit recognition of two of the important bases of 
specialization, place and time. Both have been so bound up 
with the conception of the individual who was “specializing,” 
and who always had to be somewhere at some time while work¬ 
ing, that they have been taken for granted and their significance 
missed. Yet both place and time are bases of specializations or 
division of labor prior to, and perhaps even in modern times 
more important than, specializations based on technical process, 
or even on kinds of material worked on. 

It is probable that place and time can without great conse¬ 
quence be neglected in most instances where personal special¬ 
ization is considered without reference to organization; that is, 
where place, time, and organization for limited purposes may be 
disregarded. This is not true when the specialization of or¬ 
ganizations is itself in question. One has only to consider rail¬ 
road and communication or military organizations to perceive 
that specialization of subsidiary organizations by both time and 
place is of critical importance. The utmost skill and the most 
refined differentiation of processes will instantly wither if 
there is failure in time or place. 

But this does not exhaust the factors of specialization. Where- 
cver organization is present what I shall call “associational 
specialization is at once initiated. By this I mean the repeated 
mutual adjustment of persons to persons in cooperative effort. 

I 

Thus the bases of specialization of organizations (and of in¬ 
dividuals also) are five: (a) the place where work is done; (b) 
the time at which work is done; (c) the persons with whom 
work is done; {d) the things upon which work is done; and 
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(f) the method or process by which work is done. Usually a 
complete statement of objective or purpose of cooperation will 
require reference to the first four of these items and often to all 
five. On the foundation of these elements the extreme division 
of labor and the minute specializations of western civilizations 
rest- They are not stated here in an effort to attain theoretical 
completeness, but because they are all essential to the under¬ 
standing of concrete conditions of organizations and coopera¬ 
tive systems. Whether from the aspect of definition of purpose, 
or from that of the deliberate construction of complex organ¬ 
izations, or from that of the “pathology” of unit organizations 
or groups of them, these bases of specialization, which are 
largely interdependent, both as a whole and in particular arc 
of first importance theoretically and practically. 

Because this is certainly not recognized generally, it will be 
in order to be more explicit. 

{a} It is generally impossible to avoid geographical special¬ 
ization. Work must be done somewhere, not everywhere. Since 
the cooperative system or unit organization is a system of efforts 
of individuals who have physical location, such a system is usu¬ 
ally so obviously local and so frequently described in local terms 
that the significance of this fact escapes attention, despite 
practical problems that not infrequently arise from it. Thus, 
if two organizations arc doing identical kinds of work (digging 
a ditch, for example) they must be digging ditches in separate 
locations. The difference is often not significant; but it often 
IS. Those who occupy positions in the management of organ¬ 
izations often compare the effectiveness or efficiency of two 
organizations doing the same kind of work, and are well aware 
that the “differences” in conditions are frequent explanations 
of differences in apparent results. Often these explanations arc 
not adequate, but they frequently are and always may be. In 
tact ffic “same kind” of work is always different when the loca¬ 
tion IS different. Farming one quarter section may be the same 
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kind of work as farming the adjacent section; but any farmer 
knows that as a system of concrete activities it may be radically 
different, and, moreover, that effective and efficient work may 
depend upon a “specialized” knowledge of terrain. 

Geographical specialization is in fact more fundamental and 
precedes specialization of function or processes in the usual 
sense. Thus, if a large number of persons contribute to a com¬ 
plex organization, doing the same type of work, they must 
function in organizational units at different locations; and the 
coordination of effort will be a geographical coordination in 
its primary aspects. Hence the universal use of geographical 
description in identifying organizations.^ 

Reference has already been made in Chapter III to the fact 
that one of the alternatives of cooperative effort is to facilitate 
further cooperation by deliberate alteration of the physical fac¬ 
tors of the situation. This is done by carrying on improvements 
and the construction of tools and machinery. Much of this re¬ 
lates to process; but much of it is a matter of adapting location 
to other factors of specialization. Thus shelter, heating, etc., 
are methods of securing freedom in one sense from geograph¬ 
ical specialization, accomplished by still greater geographical 
restriction in another sense; for example, confinement to a 
particular building. 

{b) The relations between seasons and between night and 
day are obvious bases of specialization of work. The limitations 
of the endurance of human beings is another basis, of even 
greater importance in modern industrial organization. 

Specialization of organizations with respect to time is one of 
the most obvious bases of division of labor in continuous-serv¬ 
ice enterprises, and the scheduling of such specializations is 
among the most complex of the processes of coordination in 
them. Because the method of work, especially of individuals, 

' For sample, the Central Division, the Boston District, the Newark Diocese, 
the Pacific Fleet 
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seems the same in most cases in different hours of the day or 
days of the week or seasons, it has been much overlooked in the 
general consideration of specialization; yet the capacity, or 
disposition, to adhere to time-schedule assignments is possibly 
the most important single basis of selection of persons —the 
factor being called “dependability” as respects punctuality and 
continuity of function. 

(c) Specialization with reference to the persons doing work 
in organizational relations and with reference to the organiza¬ 
tion itself I have called “associational specialization.” Some 
common expressions of the existence and function of associa¬ 
tional specialization are: “They are used to working together,” 
“You don’t know people until you work with them,” “He 
knows his men,” etc. Every relatively stable or enduring unit 
organization is an associational specialization in itself. 

Specialization in this sense is one of the most important 
aspects of executive organization, and to it considerable attention 
will be given in Chapter XV.* It is also an aspect of small 
informal organizations, as presented in Chapter IX. 

(d) It is obvious that objectives of effort or purposes of work 
are specializations. In many cases this will be expressed in 
terms of the materials to be used, when commodities or ma¬ 
terial products are the objects of effort. In other cases the end 
to be accomplished, especially where “services” arc to be per¬ 
formed, will express the specialization. In cither event, there 
is usually some implication of differences in process, but the 
emphasis is not on such differences. The question of emphasis 
is, however, one of interest or point of view. In most cases 
“functionalization” is an expression of “specialization” where 
the emphasis is upon the end to be accomplished, differences 
of process being implicit and taken for granted. 

(e) Finally there is specialization of process, particularly 
stressed when several methods of accomplishing the same char- 

• Pages 223 ff. 
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actcr of results is in mind. These specializations rest upon 
either superior natural adaptation of persons — that is, a selec¬ 
tive process precedes the working process — or upon increase in 
skill from repetitive experience, or upon increase of knowledge 
by study and experience. 

II 

This very brief statement regarding specialization is given 
here as a convenient background for the presentation of the 
following general propositions: (i) that the effectiveness of 
cooperative systems depends almost entirely upon the invention 
or adoption of innovations of specialization; and (ii) that the 
primary aspect of specialization is the analysis of purpose or 
general ends into intermediate or detailed ends which are means 
to the more remote ends. 

1 

In Chapter III, it was shown that the primary aspect of co¬ 
operative systems was the effect of coordination of the activi¬ 
ties of two or more persons on the overcoming of the limitations 
involved in the relations between the biological capacities of 
individuals and the natural environment. This coordination 
may proceed on one of two principles: on the principle of 
simultaneity of effort, or on that of efforts in series. The first 
was called contemporaneous cooperation and the second pro¬ 
gressive cooperation. In cases where the power factor is the 
significant individual limitation, or where limitations of the 
range of individual sense organs or of individual position are 
important, approximate simultaneity of effort is used to increase 
power, or to extend range of perception. In cases where en¬ 
durance of effort or attention or limitation of speed of individ¬ 
ual movement arc important, a progressive application of energy 

or attention among two or more persons is required to overcome 
individual limitations. 

It is evident that in either class of cases the dominant factor 
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of order is that of time and that each activity is specialized in 
terms of time. It is of course true that the effectiveness of the 
action of the isolated individual also depends upon the same 
factor of order. In some cases doing two different things at 
the same tim e is necessary, and in almost all cases the order 
of acts in a time scries is the decisive factor. But as respects 
the individual the spatial aspects of the situation are of equal 
relevance and time-order is an aspect of spatial factors. In order 
to do something requiring change of position, time is necessary. 
In the cooperative situation, however, although of course the 
spatial dimensions are inherent in the physical conditions, time- 
order is predominant. This is so implicit in all successful co¬ 
operation that it is taken for granted and its fundamental 
significance is missed. In unsuccessful cooperative attempts, 
however, a major cause of failure is error of temporal coordina¬ 
tion. If there is failure of simultaneity of effort, the power factor 
is not increased over that of the individual, nor is the range 
of observation widened. When the limitations to be overcome 
are of power or range of observation this is usually apparent. 
When continuity of effort or periodic action is required, failure 
of order in the time series is more frequently not noted as a 
cause of failure. The right things are done in the wrong 
time-order very often. 

The discovery or invention of the correct order of cooperative 
acts is the first step in the development of cooperative systems. 
But temporal order will be only one indispensable element. 
Another for any series of concrete acts will be spatial. The act 
will take place somewhere; and since the acts of organization 
are those of persons (by definition), they will take place where 
the acting persons are. This is sometimes true only in a limited 
sense, particularly when the act is one of communication. But 
as to those activities which relate to work done on the physical 
environment, the acts must be specialized to the effective 
locations. 
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Thus action at the ‘‘right” place and at the “right” time, 
that is, double coordination by time and place, where either or 
both exceed the capacities of the individual, is the clue to effec¬ 
tiveness of cooperation. The perception of what is “right” and 
of the “right” combination, that is, the recognition of what 
means may be effectively employed cooperatively, that is, what 
specialization of activity will work, is the preliminary necessity. 

In this type of specialization there is not necessarily involved 
either special skill or aptitudes, knowledge or practice. But it 
always depends upon a special group of persons who are (i) 
willing to submit to the requirements of coordination and who 
(2) are able adequately to communicate. The first requisite 
lies outside organization as defined, and is a specialization of 
individuals. The second is internal to organization. It is social 
specialization, the effective function of which is to facilitate 
communication, and to create social conditions which are at¬ 
tractive to such persons. Proper associational specialization is 
essential — on the one side as an inducement to participation 
in organization, which will be discussed in Chapter XI, and 
on the other in an aspect of suitable informal organization 
already presented in Chapter IX. 

Suitable associational specialization even for the most ele¬ 
mentary cases of organization is only partly fortuitous — good 
fortune. In most cases it depends upon selection, inducements, 
and the maintenance of the cooperative disposition in the group 
and appropriate conditions of communication. The ingenuities 
of tactics essential to this end arc requisites to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the coordination of activities at proper places and times. 

It is apparent that even when limited to these three factors — 
specialization in time, by place, and of association — the possi¬ 
ble number of concrete specializations is exceedingly large, and 
that the three factors are in part interdependent. Hence the 
organizational inventiveness required relates not merely to the 
factors separately but also to combinations of them. 
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The specialization introduced by the determination of spe¬ 
cific objectives of cooperation is more than that involved in the 
idea that each specific end involves a specialization of means. 
It includes the interaction of the feasible specializations in other 
respects upon the choice of the ends of cooperation. Thus ob¬ 
jectives of cooperation for which it is evident it is not possible 
to “organize,” that is, to secure the appropriate combinations 
of specializations, will generally be rejected. Those for which 
appropriate specialization may be secured may be selected. 
Hence, in considerable measure specialization is a reflection of 
desired ends, and conversely the latter reflect the status of the 
arts of organization. 

This is most evident with respect to the fifth type of special¬ 
ization — that of process or method. Here it is often apparent 
that not only is the end dependent on the discovery or invention 
of specialized processes, or skill, or knowledge and experience, 
but that conversely the aim results, by its effect upon selection 
of talents, repetitive practice, etc., in the development of special 
processes and skills. What is less obvious in most cases is that 
these special processes and skills themselves depend upon re¬ 
finements and precision of coordination — temporal, spatial, and 
associational. Most of the specialization of process of modern 
industry and government are not within the range of feasi¬ 
bility without high development of specialization in other 
respects. 

Thus, though each aspect of specialization in some condi¬ 
tions may be regarded as independent of other aspects, in gen¬ 
eral these aspects arc elements inseparable from each other in 
the concrete case. They are mutually dependent. 

On a primary level, then, specialization depends upon the 
variation in persons, upon the conditions of cooperation (chiefly 
physical environment), and upon the inventions and innova¬ 
tions of the arts of organizing. Beyond the primary level, how¬ 
ever, though these factors do not completely disappear as 
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independent factors, there is progressive reaction of organiza¬ 
tion upon objectives, persons, and physical environment, all of 
which are altered as means of elaborating specializations of 
organization. It is these elaborated specializations of organiza¬ 
tion which more and more transcend the biological limitations 
of individuals. 

It may therefore be said that the significant concrete stage 
of specialization is the unit organization rather than the “spe¬ 
cialized” individual. Each unit organization has a specific 
objective, specific locational characteristics, specific time sched¬ 
ule, and involves a specific associational situation which deter¬ 
mines the selection of individual contributors. 

In a complex of organizations, the specializations are de¬ 
scribed most frequently in geographical terms and in func¬ 
tional terms; but in certain organizations, especially fam¬ 
ilies, the specific personal associational character is emphasized 
by the use of a common surname, though often geography 
or function were originally combined with a baptismal name 
(John Kent, John Smith). 


II 

Thus, in an important aspect, “organization” and “specializa¬ 
tion” arc synonyms- The ends of cooperation cannot be accom¬ 
plished without specialization. The coordination implied is a 
functional aspect of organization. This function is to correlate 
the efforts of individuals in such a way with the conditions of 
the cooperative situation as a whole that purpose may be 
accomplished. 

The way in which this correlation is accomplished is to 
analyze purpose into parts or detailed purposes or ends, the 
accomplishment of which in proper order will permit the at¬ 
tainment of the final objective; and to analyze the situation 
as a whole into parts which may be specifically coordinated by 
organization activity with detailed ends. These when accom- 
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plished become means toward the final attainment. The nature 
of this process and the function of specialization arc of critical 
importance in the understanding of executive work.^ 

A final observation may now be made. Since every unit 
organization in a complex organization is a specialization, the 
general purpose of the complex must be broken into specific 
purposes for each unit of organization. Since purpose is the 
unifying element of formal organization, it is this detailed 
purpose at the unit level that is effective in maintaining the 
unit. It is this purpose which must be accepted first of all in 
each unit in order that there may be units of which a complex 
may be composed. If this local or detailed purpose is not 
understood or accepted, disintegration of the unit organization 
follows. This is not more than an induction from my personal 
experience and observation, as is what now follows: and it is 
obvious in any event that much qualification for time elements 
and degrees of disintegration would be required for a complete 
statement.”* 

Understanding or acceptance of the general purpose of the 
complex is not, however, essential. It may be, and usually but 
not always is, desirable as explaining or making acceptable a 
detailed purpose; and if this is possible it no doubt in most 
cases strengthens the unit organization. But in general com¬ 
plex organizations are characterized by obvious lack of com¬ 
plete understanding and acceptance of general purposes or aims. 
Thus it is not essential and usually impossible that the company 
should know the specific objectives of the army as a whole; but 
It IS essential that it know and accept an objective of its own, 
or It cannot function. If it feels that the whole depends upon 


The principles of this process of double analysis will be discussed in Chap¬ 
ter XIV. 


Compare, however, statements in Chapter XII, “The Theory of Authority.” 
p. 165, as to the impossibility of accepting an order that does not conform to 
purpose as understood. 
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the achievement of this objective, which it is more likely to 
do if it understands what the whole objective is, the intensity 
of its action will ordinarily be increased. It is belief in the 
cause rather than intellectual understanding of the objective 
which is of chief importance. “Understanding” by itself is 
rather a paralyzing and divisive element. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE ECONOMY OF INCENTIVES 

I T has already been demonstrated that an essential clement of 
organizations is the willingness of persons to contribute 
their individual efforts to the cooperative system. The power of 
cooperation, which is often spectacularly great when contrasted 
with that even of large numbers of individuals unorganized, is 
nevertheless dependent upon the willingness of individuals to 
cooperate and to contribute their efforts to the cooperative 
system. The contributions of personal efforts which constitute 
the energies of organizations are yielded by individuals be¬ 
cause of incentives. The egotistical motives of self-preservation 
and of self-satisfaction arc dominating forces; on the whole, 
organizations can exist only when consistent with the sat¬ 
isfaction of these motives, unless, alternatively, they can 
change these motives. The individual is always the basic 
strategic factor in organization. Regardless of his history or 
his obligations he must be induced to cooperate, or there can 
be no cooperation. 

It needs no further introduction to suggest that the subject 
of incentives is fundamental in formal organizations and in 
conscious efforts to organize. Inadequate incentives mean dis¬ 
solution, or changes of organization purpose, or failure of co¬ 
operation. Hence, in all sorts of organizations the affording of 
adequate incentives becomes the most definitely emphasized 
task in their existence. It is probably in this aspect of executive 
work that failure is most pronounced, though the causes may 
be due either to inadequate understanding or to the breakdown 
of the effectiveness of organization. 
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The net satisfactions which induce a man to contribute his 
eiforts to an organization result from the positive advantages 
as against the disadvantages which are entailed.^ It follows 
that a net advantage may be increased or a negative advantage 
made positive either by increasing the number or the strength 
of the positive inducements or by reducing the number or the 
strength of the disadvantages. It often occurs that the positive 
advantages are few and meager, but the burdens involved are 
also negligible, so that there is a strong net advantage. Many 
“social” organizations are able to exist under such a state of 
affairs. Conversely, when the burdens involved are numerous 
or heavy, the offsetting positive advantages must be either 
numerous or powerful. 

Hence, from the viewpoint of the organization requiring or 
seeking contributions from individuals, the problem of effective 
incentives may be either one of finding positive incentives or of 
reducing or eliminating negative incentives or burdens. For 
example, employment may be made attractive either by reduc¬ 
ing the work required — say, by shortening hours or supplying 
tools or power, that is, by making conditions of employment 
less onerous — or by increasing positive inducement, such as 
wages. 

In practice, although there are many cases where it is clear 
which side of the “equation” is being adjusted, on the whole 
specific practices and conditions affect both sides simultaneously 
or it is impossible to determine which they affect. Most specific 
factors in so-called working conditions may be viewed either as 
making employment positively attractive or as making work 

' The method of statement convenient for this exposition should not be al¬ 
lowed to mislead. Only occasionally as to most persons and perhaps as to all 
persons is the determination ot satisfactions and dissatisfactions a matter of 
logical thought 
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less onerous. We shall, therefore, make no attempt to treat 
specific inducements as increasing advantages or as decreasing 
disadvantages; but this underlying aspect is to be kept in mind. 

More important than this is the distinction between the ob¬ 
jective and the subjective aspects of incentives. Certain com¬ 
mon positive incentives, such as material goods and in some 
senses money, clearly have an objective existence; and this is 
true also of negative incentives like working hours, conditions 
of work. Given a man of a certain state of mind, of certain 
attitudes, or governed by certain motives, he can be induced to 
contribute to an organization by a given combination of these 
objective incentives, positive or negative. It often is the case, 
however, that the organization is unable to offer objective in¬ 
centives that will serve as an inducement to that state of mind, 
or to those attitudes, or to one governed by those motives. The 
only alternative then available is to change the state of mind, or 
attitudes, or motives, so that the available objective incentives 
can become effective, 

^ % 

An organization can secure the etforts necessary to its exist¬ 
ence, then, cither by the objective inducements it provides or 
by changing states of mind. It seems to me improbable that 
any organization can exist as a practical matter which does not 
employ both methods in combination. In some organizations 
the emphasis is on the offering of objective incentives this is 
true of most industrial organizations. In others the preponder¬ 
ance is on the state of mind — this is true of most patriotic 
and religious organizations. 

We shall call the processes of offering objective incentives 
“the method of incentives”; and the processes of changing sub¬ 
jective attitudes “the method of persuasion.” Using these new 
terms, let us repeat what we have said: In commercial organ¬ 
izations the professed emphasis is apparently almost wholly on 
the side of the method of incentives. In religious and political 
organizations the professed emphasis is apparently almost 
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wholly on the side of persuasion. But in fact, especially if ac¬ 
count be taken of the different kinds of contributions required 
from different individuals, both methods are used in ail types 
of organizations. Moreover, the centrifugal forces of individ¬ 
ualism and the competition between organizations for in¬ 
dividual contributions result in both methods being ineffective, 
with few exceptions, for more than short periods or a few years. 

I. THE METHOD OF INCENTIVES 

We shall first discuss the method of incentives. It will 
facilitate our consideration of the subject if at the outset we dis¬ 
tinguish two classes of incentives; first those that are specific 
and can be specifically offered to an individual; and second, 
those that are general, not personal, that cannot be specifically 
offered. We shall call the first class specific inducements, the 
second general incentives. 

The specific inducements that may be offered are of several 
classes, for example: {a) material inducements; {b) personal 
non-material opportunities; (c) desirable physical conditions; 
{d) ideal benefactions. General incentives afforded are, for ex¬ 
ample: (e) associational attractiveness; (/) adaptation of condi¬ 
tions to habitual methods and attitudes; (g) the opportunity of 
enlarged participation; {h) the condition of communion. Each 
of these classes of incentives is known under various names, 
and the list does not purport to be complete, since our purpose 
now is illustrative. But to accomplish this purpose it is necessary 
briefly to discuss the incentives named. 

(a) Material inducements are money, things, or physical 
conditions that are offered to the individual as inducements to 
accepting employment, compensation for service, reward for 
contribution. Under a money economy and the highly special¬ 
ized production of material goods, the range and profusion of 
material inducements are very great. The complexity of sched¬ 
ules of money compensation, the difficulty of securing the 
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monetary means of compensation, and the power of exchange 
which money gives in organized markets, have served to ex¬ 
aggerate the importance of money in particular and material 
inducements in general as incentives to personal contributions 
to organized effort. It goes without elaboration that where a 
large part of the time of an individual is devoted to one or¬ 
ganization, the physiological necessities — food, shelter, cloth¬ 
ing— require that material inducements should be present in 
most cases; but these requirements are so limited that they are 
satisfied with small quantities. The unaided power of material 
incentives, when the minimum necessities are satisfied, in my 
opinion is exceedingly limited as to most men, depending 
almost entirely for its development upon persuasion. Not¬ 
withstanding the great emphasis upon material incentives in 
modern times and especially in current affairs, there is no 
doubt in my mind that, unaided by other motives, they consti¬ 
tute weak incentives beyond the level of the bare physiological 
necessities. 

To many this view will not be readily acceptable. The em¬ 
phasis upon material rewards has been a natural result of the 
success of technological developments — relative to other incen¬ 
tives it is the material things which have been progressively 
easier to produce, and therefore to offer. Hence there has been 
a forced cultivation of the love of material things among those 
above the level of subsistence. Since existing incentives seem 
always inadequate to the degree of cooperation and of social 
integration theoretically possible and ideally desirable, the 
success of the sciences and the arts of material production would 
have been partly ineffective, and in turn would have been partly 
impossible, without inculcating the desire of the material. The 
most significant result of this situation has been the expansion 
of population, most of which has been necessarily at the bare 
subsistence level, at which level material inducements are, on the 
whole, powerful incentives. This has perpetuated the illusion 
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that beyond this subsistence level material incentives are also 
the most effective.^ 

A concurrent result has been the creation of sentiments in 
individuals that they ought to want material things. The incul¬ 
cation of “proper” ambitions in youth have greatly stressed ma¬ 
terial possessions as an evidence of good citizenship, social 
adequacy, etc. Hence, when underlying and governing motives 
have not been satisfied, there has been strong influence to ra¬ 
tionalize the default as one of material compensation, and not 
to be conscious of the controlling motives or at least not to 
admit them. 

Yet it seems to me to be a matter of common experience that 
material rewards are ineffective beyond the subsistence level 
excepting to a very limited proportion of men; that most men 
neither work harder for more material things, nor can be 
induced thereby to devote more than a fraction of their possible 
contribution to organized effort. It is likewise a matter of 
both present experience and past history that many of the most 
effective and powerful organizations are built up on incentives 
in which the materialistic elements, above bare subsistence, are 
either relatively lacking or absolutely absent. Military organ¬ 
izations have been relatively lacking in material incentives. The 
greater part of the work of political organizations is without 
material incentive. Religious organizations are characterized 
on the whole by material sacrifice. It seems to me to be defi¬ 
nitely a general fact that even in purely commercial organiza¬ 
tions material incentives are so weak as to be almost negligible 
except when reinforced by other incentives, and then only be¬ 
cause of wholesale general persuasion in the form of salesman¬ 
ship and advertising. 

^ It has been suggested to me that the illusion is also a result of the neglect 
of motives and the excessive imputation of logical processes in men by the 
earlier economists, and in purely theoretical economics. This was associated 
with the deterministic and especially the utilitarian doctrines of the greater 
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It will be noted that the reference has been to material incen¬ 
tives rather than to money. What has been said requires some, 
but not great, qualification with reference to money as an in¬ 
centive — solely for the reason that money in our economy may 
be used as the indirect means of satisfying non-materialistic 
motives — philanthropic, artistic, intellectual, and religious 
motives for example — and because money income becomes an 
index of social status, personal development, etc. 

{b) Inducements of a personal, non-materialistic character 
arc of great importance to secure cooperative effort above the 
minimum material rewards essential to subsistence. The op¬ 
portunities for distinction, prestige, personal power,^ and the 
attainment of dominating position are much more important 
than material rewards in the development of all sorts of or¬ 
ganizations, including commercial organizations. In various 
ways this fact applies to many types of human beings, includ¬ 
ing those of limited ability and children. Even in strictly com¬ 
mercial organizations, where it is least supposed to be true, 
money without distinction, prestige, position, is so utterly in¬ 
effective that it is rare that greater income can be made to serve 
even temporarily as an inducement if accompanied by sup¬ 
pression of prestige. At least for short periods inferior material 
rewards are often accepted if assurance of distinction is present; 
and usually the presumption is that material rewards ought to 
follow or arise from or even are made necessary by the attain¬ 
ment of distinction and prestige. There is unlimited experience 
to show that among many men, and especially among women, 
the real value of differences of money rewards lies in the recogni¬ 
tion or distinction assumed to be conferred thereby, or to be 
procured therewith — one of the reasons why differentials cither 
in money income or in material possessions are a source of 


part of the nineteenth century, and with the materialistic philosophies of Marx 
and others. 

Largely an illusion, but a very dear one 10 some. 
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jealousy and disruption if not accompanied by other factors of 
distinction. 

(c) Desirable physical conditions of work are often important 
conscious, and more often important unconscious, inducements 
to cooperation. 

{d) Ideal benefactions as inducements to cooperation are 
among the most powerful and the most neglected. By ideal 
benefaction I mean the capacity of organizations to satisfy 
personal ideals usually relating to non-material, future, or al¬ 
truistic relations. They include pride of workmanship, sense 
of adequacy, altruistic service for family or others, loyalty to 
organization in patriotism, etc., aesthetic and religious feeling. 
They also include the opportunities for the satisfaction of the 
motives of hate and revenge, often the controlling factor in 
adherence to and intensity of effort in some organizations. 

All of these inducements — material rewards, personal non¬ 
material opportunities, desirable physical conditions, and ideal 
benefactions — may be and frequently are definitely offered as 
inducements to contribute to organizations. But there are other 
conditions which cannot usually be definitely offered, and which 
are known or recognized by their absence in particular cases. 
Of these I consider associational attractiveness as exceedingly, 
and often critically, important. 

(e) By associational attractiveness I mean social compatibil¬ 
ity. It is in many cases obvious that racial hostility, class an¬ 
tagonism, and national enmities absolutely prevent cooperation, 
in others decrease its effectiveness, and in still others make it 
impossible to secure cooperation except by great strengthening 
of other incentives. But it seems clear that the question of per¬ 
sonal compatibility or incompatibility is much more far-reaching 
in limiting cooperative effort than is recognized, because an 
intimate knowledge of particular organizations is usually neces¬ 
sary to understand its precise character. When such an intimate 
knowledge exists, personal compatibility or incompatibility 
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is so thoroughly sensed, and the related problems are so diffi¬ 
cult to deal with, that only in special or critical cases is con¬ 
scious attention given to them. But they can be neglected only 
at peril of disruption. Men often will not work at all, and will 
rarely work well, under other incentives if the social situation 
from their point of vietv is unsatisfactory. Thus often men of 
inferior education cannot work well with those of superior 
education, and vice versa. Differences not merely of race, na¬ 
tion, religion, but of customs, morals, social status, education, 
ambition, arc frequently controlling. Hence, a powerful incen¬ 
tive to the effort of almost all men is favorable associational 
conditions from their viewpoint. 

Personal aversions based upon racial, national, color, and class 
differences often seem distinctly pernicious; but on the whole 
they are, in the immediate sense, I believe, based upon a sound 
feeling of organization necessities. For when there is incom¬ 
patibility or even merely lack of compatibility, both formal 
communication and especially communication through infor¬ 
mal organization become difficult and sometimes impossible. 

(/) Another incentive of the general type is that of customary 
working conditions and conformity to habitual practices and 
attitudes. This is made obvious by the universal practice, in all 
kinds of organization, of rejecting recruits trained in different 
methods or possessing “foreign” attitudes. It is taken for 
granted that men will not or cannot do well by strange methods 
or under strange conditions. What is not so obvious is that men 
will frequently not attempt to cooperate if they recognize that 
such methods or conditions are to be accepted. 

(g) Another indirect incentive that we may regard as of 
general and often of controlling importance is the opportunity 
for the feeling of enlarged participation in the course of events. 
It affects all classes of men under some conditions. It is 
sometimes, though not necessarily, related to love of personal 
distinction and prestige. Its realization is the feeling of im- 
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portance of result of effort because of the importance of the 
cooperative effort as a whole. Thus, other things being equal, 
many men prefer association with large organizations, organ¬ 
izations which they regard as useful, or organizations they 
regard as effective, as against those they consider small, useless, 
ineffective. 

{h) The most intangible and subtle of incentives is that 
which I have called the condition of communion. It is related 
to social compatibility, but is essentially different. It is the feel¬ 
ing of personal comfort in social relations that is sometimes 
called solidarity, social integration, the gregarious instinct, or 
social security (in the original, not in its present debased eco¬ 
nomic, sense). It is the opportunity for comradeship, for mutual 
support in personal attitudes. The need for communion is a 
basis of informal organization that is essential to the operation 
of every formal organization. It is likewise the basis for informal 
organization within but hostile to formal organization.* 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to exhaust the list of induce¬ 
ments and incentives to cooperative contributions of individuals 
to organization. Enough has been said to suggest that the sub¬ 
ject of incentives is important and complex when viewed in its 
objective aspects. One fact of interest now is that different men 
are moved by different incentives or combinations of incentives, 


* Referring to this paragraph, one of my valued correspondents, an army 
officer of long experience in active service, writes to the effect that I do not 
relatively emphasize this incentive sufficiently. Speaking of comradeship he 
says: “I was impressed, somewhat to my innocent surprise, during 1918, by the 
influence of this factor. I came out of the war with the deflnite impression 
that it was perhaps the strongest constructive moral factor, stronger than 
patriotism, and in many cases stronger than religion.” He quotes Professor 
Joergensenson of Denmark, in his treatise appearing (with other contribu¬ 
tions) in the Interparliamentary Union’s book What Would Be the Character 
of a New War? as saying: "In the opinion of many experts these feelings [of 
brotherhood and comradeship among tlie troops] constituted the most im¬ 
portant source of inner strength from a psychological point of view, and 
helped the soldiers to bear the sufferings and perils of the battlefield.” 
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and by different incentives or combinations at different times. 
Men are unstable in their desires, a fact partly reflecting the 
instability of their environments. A second fact is that organ¬ 
izations are probably never able to offer all the incentives that 
move men to cooperative effort, and are usually unable to offer 
adequate incentives. To the reasons for this fact we shall advert 
later; but a result of it to which we shall turn our attention now 
is the necessity of persuasion. 

II. THE METHOD OF PERSUASION 

If an organization is unable to afford incentives adequate to 
the personal contributions it requires it will perish unless it 
can by persuasion so change the desires of enough men that 
the incentives it can offer will be adequate. Persuasion in the 
broad sense in which I am here using the word includes: 
(a) the creation of coercive conditions; {b) the rationalization 
of opportunity; (c) the inculcation of motives. 

(a) Coercion is employed both to exclude and to secure the 
contribution of individuals to an organization. Exclusion is 
often intended to be exclusion permanently and nothing more. 
It is an aspect of competition or hostility between organizations 
or between organizations and individuals with which we shall 
not further be concerned, except to note that exclusion of un¬ 
desirables is a necessary method of maintaining organization 
efficiency. But forced exclusion is also employed as a means 
of persuasion by example^ to create fear among those not directly 
affected, so that they will be disposed to render to an organiza¬ 
tion certain contributions. It presents realistically the alterna¬ 
tive cither of making these contributions or of foregoing the 
advantages of association. The grades of exclusion are numer¬ 
ous, begiiming with homicide, outlawing, ostracism, corporal 
punishment, incarceration, withholding of specific benefits, 
discharge, etc. 

Contributions secured by force seem to have been often a 
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necessary process of cooperation. Thus slavery is the creation 
of conditions by force under which bare subsistence and protec¬ 
tion are made sufficient incentives to give certain contributions 
to the organization; although often it has been the result of 
conditions not purposely created, that is, slavery has been some¬ 
times a voluntary means to being admitted to benefits of co¬ 
operation otherwise withheld. However, usually slavery is 
evidence of an unstable efficiency, except when it can be com¬ 
bined with other incentives (as in forced military service). 
But it has undoubtedly often been an effective process of per¬ 
suasion to those not directly affected. Those who observe 
homicide, ostracism, outlawing, incarceration, discharge, and 
other expressions of the power of organizations to persuade by 
force have unquestionably been affected in their views of the 
adequacy of offered incentives. Nevertheless, I suppose it is 
generally accepted that no superior permanent or very complex 
system of cooperation can be supported to a great extent merely 
by coercion. 

{b) The rationalization of opportunity is a method of per¬ 
suasion of much greater importance in most modern activities. 
Even under political and economic regimes in which coercion 
of individuals is at least temporarily and in some degree the 
basic process of persuasion, as in Russia, Germany, and Italy, it 
is observed that the processes of rationalization of other incen¬ 
tives, that is, propaganda, are carried on more extensively than 
anywhere else. 

The rationalization of incentives occurs in two degrees; the 
general rationalization that is an expression of social organiza¬ 
tion as a whole and has chiefly occurred in connection with 
religious and political organizations, and the specific rational¬ 
ization that consists in attempting to convince individuals or 
groups that they “ought,” “it is to their interest,” to perform 
services or conform to requirements of specific organizations. 

The general rationalization of incentives on a noteworthy 
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scale has occurred many times. The rationalization of religious 
motives as a basis of the Crusades is one of the most striking. 
The rationalization of communist doctrine in Russia is an¬ 
other. The rationalization of hate as a means of increasing 
organization (national) “solidarity’* is well known. One of the 
most interesting of these general rationalizations is that of 
materialistic progress, to which we have already referred. It 
is an important basis of the characteristic forms of modern 
western organization. In its most general form it consists in the 
cult of science as a means to material ends, the glorification of 
inventions and inventive talent, including patent legislation; 
and the exaltation of the exploitation of land, forests, mineral 
resources, and of the means of transportation. In its more 
obvious current forms it consists in extensive and intensive 
salesmanship, advertising, and propaganda concerning the 
satisfactions to be had from the use of material products. 

It is the pleasure of many idealists to decry this rationaliza¬ 
tion of the material. If materialism is to be made an incentive to 
cooperation as an alternative to other incentives, there is grave 
reason to question its social value except as it may be the process 
whereby many millions are enabled to survive and live on a 
bare subsistence level who otherwise would have perished. But 
if it is regarded as in the nature of making an additional incen¬ 
tive effective, with the result of more effective social coopera¬ 
tion, its justification is not, in my opinion, questionable. It is 
then the process by which, to use current economic phraseology, 
purchasing power in material things and services is created. 
In everyday language, people will not work for what they are 
not convinced is “worth while”; if the conviction that material 
things are worth while detracts from other non-material things 
as incentives it may be harmful; but if it succeeds in captur¬ 
ing waste effort or wasted time or in minimizing harmful 
incentives, such as hate, it is clearly advantageous. 

Specific rationalization of incentives is the process of per- 
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sonal appeal to “join” an organization, to accept a job or posi¬ 
tion, to undertake a service, to contribute to a cause. It is the 
process of proselyting or recruiting that is commonly ob¬ 
served in connection with industrial, military, political, and 
religious organi2tations. It consists in emphasizing opportu¬ 
nities for satisfaction that are offered, usually in contrast with 
those available otherwise; and in attempting to elicit interest 
in those incentives which are most easily or most outstandingly 
afforded. 

The background of the individual to whom incentives are 
rationalized consists of his physiological requirements, his geo¬ 
graphical and social location, and the general rationalisation 
and especially the social influences to which he has previously 
been subjected by his society, his government, and his church. 

Thus specific rationalization is concerned usually with a 
small marginal area of choice and with competition. This 
background differs so widely among individuals that at any 
given time only a few individuals are deemed to be within 
range of specific rationalization; and for those that are within 
that range there are wide differences in the composition of 
incentives that will be effective. 

(c) The form of persuasion that is most important is the 
inculcation of motives. In its formal aspects this is a process 
of deliberate education of the young, and propaganda for 
adults. Thus the persuasion of religious incentives, except at 
comparatively infrequent intervals, is chiefly accomplished by 
religious instruction of children. Similarly, the inculcation of 
ideas of patriotism and much of the other incentives to co¬ 
operation are a part of the family and general educational 
process. 

Associated with these formal processes are those which are 
informal and indirect. Precept, example, suggestion, imitation 
and emulation, habitual attitudes, chiefly condition the motives 
and the emotional response of individuals to incentives. These 
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are the controlling and fundamental conditions of whole peo¬ 
ples and of groups and classes with respect to the power of 
incentives. They furnish the greatest limitations to which or¬ 
ganizations must adapt their processes both of offering incentives 
and of persuading individuals. 

This brief ® discussion of the incentives has been a necessary 
introduction to the considerations that are important to our 
study of the subject of organization and the executive functions. 
The processes concerned are each of them difficult in them¬ 
selves, and are subject to highly developed techniques and 
skills. Their importance as a whole arises from the inherent 
difficulty that organizations experience cither in supplying 
incentives or in exercising persuasion. The most appropriate 
phrase to apply to this inherent difficulty is ‘‘economy of incen¬ 
tives”; but it should be understood that “economy” is used in 
a broad sense and refers not merely to material or monetary 
economy. 

II 

In the economy of incentives we arc concerned with the net 
effects of the income and outgo of things resulting from the 
production of objective incentives and the exercise of persua¬ 
sion. An organization which makes material things the prin¬ 
cipal incentive will be unable long to offer this kind of 
incentive if it is unable to secure at least as much material or 
money as it pays out. This is the ordinary economic aspect 

* Among other matters it has not been necessary to develop here are those 
of fraud, trickery, and "economic compulsion," as related either to force or 
social pressures. At periods or in specific situations all have been important, 
and in the aggregate at any time no doubt are substantial. In principle, how¬ 
ever, it is usually evident that, like direct coercion, they all involve disadvan¬ 
tages or sacrifices that offset their advantages; and it is doubtful if they often 
are the dominant factors in cooperation. On the contrary they arise from and 
are chiefly evidence of non-cooperation. They are disruptive, not integrating, 
methods. 
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which is well understood. But the same principle applies to 
other incentives. The possibilities of offering non-material op¬ 
portunities, desirable conditions, ideal benefactions, desirable 
associations, stability of practice, enlarged participation, or 
communion advantages are limited and usually insufficient, so 
that the utmost economy is ordinarily essential not only in the 
material sense but in the broader sense as well. The limitations 
are not alone due to the relationship of the organization to the 
external physical environment, but also to its relationship to 
the social environment, and to its internal efficiency. 

A complete exposition of the economy of incentives would 
among other things involve some duplication of the theories of 
general economics, rewritten from the point of view of organ¬ 
ization. This is not the place to attempt such an exposition; but 
as the economy of incentives as a whole in terms of organiza¬ 
tion is not usually stressed in economic theory ® and is certainly 
not well understood, I shall attempt to indicate the outlines 
of the theory. It will be convenient to do this with reference to 
organizations of three radically different purposes: {d) an 
industrial organization; {b) a political organization; and (c) 
a religious organization. 

(a) In an industrial organization the purpose’ is the pre^- 
duction of material goods, or services. For the sake of sim¬ 
plicity we may assume that it requires no capital. It secures 

*I think it doubtful that many of the aspects of the economy of incentives 
have any place in theoretical economics. 

’The purpose is not profit, notwithstanding that business men, economists, 
ecclesiastics, polidcians, labor unions, persistently misstate the purpose- Profit 
may be essential to having a supply of inducements to satisfy the motives of 
that class of contributors usually called owners or investors whose contributions 
in turn were essential to the supply of inducements to other classes of con¬ 
tributors. The possibilities of profit and their realization in some degree are 
necessary in some economies as conditions under which a continuing supply 
of incentives is possible; but the objective purpose of no organization is profit, 
but services. Among industrialists this has been most emphasized by Mr. Ford 
and some utility organizations. 
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material production by applying the energies of men to the 
physical environment. These energies will result in a gross 
production; but if the inducements offered to secure these ener¬ 
gies are themselves material, and are sufficient, then it will pay 
out of its production something on this account. If the amount 
paid out is no more than the production the organization can 
survive; but if the amount paid out is more than the produc¬ 
tion, it must cease, since it cannot then continue to offer 
inducements. 

Whether this occurs depends upon the combined effect of 
four factors; the difficulties of the environment, the effective¬ 
ness of organization effort, the internal efficiency of organiza¬ 
tion, and the amount of inducements paid. Obviously many 
cooperative efforts fail because the environment is too resistant, 
others because the organization is ineffective, others because 
internal losses are large, others because the price paid for serv¬ 
ices is too large. Within the range of ordinary experience, these 
arc mutually dependent variables, or mutually interacting fac¬ 
tors. Under very favorable environmental conditions, relative 
ineffectiveness and relative internal inefficiency with high outgo 
for inducements are possible. Under unfavorable conditions, 
effectiveness, efficiency, and low inducements arc necessary. 

In most cases the limitations of conditions, of effectiveness, 
and of efficiency permit only limited material inducements; 
and both effectiveness and efficiency require an output of in¬ 
dividual energies that cannot be elicited from most men by 
material inducements in any event. Hence, in practice other 
inducements also must be offered. But in such an organization 
such inducements in some degree, and usually to a considerable 
degree, require again material inducements. Thus, satisfactory 
physical conditions of work mean material inducements to fac¬ 
tors not directly productive; satisfactory social conditions mean 
the rejection of some of those best able to contribute the material 
production and acceptance of some less able. Almost every 
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type of incentive that can be, or is, necessary will itself in some 
degree call for material outgo, so that the question is one of 
choice of methods and degree of emphasis upon different incen¬ 
tives to find the most efficient combination of incentives deter¬ 
mined from the material viewpoint. Hence, the various 
incentives are in competition with each other even from the 
material point of view. 

But the economy of incentives in an industrial organization 
only begins with the analysis of incentives from the standpoint 
of material; that is, dollars and cents, costs. The non-material 
incentives often conflict with each other or are incompatible. 
Thus opportunity for personal prestige as an incentive for one 
person necessarily involves a relative depression of others; so 
that if this incentive is emphasized as to one person, it must be 
in conjunction with other persons to whom personal prestige is 
relatively an unimportant inducement. 

The difficulties of finding the workable balance of incentives 
is so great that recourse must be had to persuasion. But per¬ 
suasion in connection with an industrial effort itself involves 
material outgo. Thus if coercion is the available method of 
persuasion, the maintenance of force for this purpose is in¬ 
volved; and if the contribution that can be secured by coercion 
is limited, as it usually is, except for short periods, the cost of 
coercion exceeds its effect. The limited efficiencies of slavery 
systems is an example. 

If the method of persuasion is rationalization, either in the 
form of general propaganda ® or that of specific argument to 
individuals (including processes of “selection”), again the 
overhead cost is usually not negligible. When the general social 
conditioning is favorable, of course, it is a windfall like favorable 
physical environment. 

{b) A political organization is not ordinarily productive in 

* General propaganda o£ industrial concerns usually relates to that class o£ 
contributors to organizations known as consumers. 
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the materialistic sense. The motives which lie at its roots arc 
ideal benefactions and community satisfactions. Such organ¬ 
izations appear not to survive long unless they can afford these 
incentives; yet it is obvious that every extensive political or¬ 
ganization requires the use of “inferior” incentives. Of these, 
opportunity for personal prestige and material rewards are most 
prominent. Hence the necessity, under all forms of political 
organization, for obtaining great supplies of material induce¬ 
ments for use either in the form of direct payments or of 
“paying jobs.” Accordingly, a striking characteristic of polit¬ 
ical organizations has been the necessity for securing material 
contributions from “members” either to capture the opportu¬ 
nities to secure additional material (through taxation) or for 
direct payment (as in campaigns). But here again the balanc¬ 
ing of incentives is necessary. For the limitations of material 
resources, the impossibility of giving more than is received, 
the discrimination between recipients as respects either material 
benefits or prestige granted, all tend cither to destroy the vital 
idealism upon which political organization is based or to 
minimize the general material advantages which are perhaps an 
alternative basis of political organization in many cases. 

It is hardly necessary to add that persuasion in its many forms 
is an important aspect of political recruiting — and that much 
of the material expenditure goes for this purpose; but this 
thereby decreases the material available as an incentive to 
intensive efforts of the “faithful.” 

(c) In religious organizations the predominant incentives ® 
appear to be ideal benefactions and the communion of “kindred 
spirits," although inferior incentives no doubt often arc effective. 
The fundamental contributions required of members arc in¬ 
tensity of faith and loyalty to organization. A most important 
effort of religious organizations has been persuasion, known as 
missionary or proselyting effort. But both the maintenance of 

* That is, without taking into account supernatural benefactions. 
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organization and missionary effort (and coercion when this is 
used) require material means, so that superficially, and often 
primarily, members are required by various methods to make 
material contributions to permit great material expenditures. 
The material aspects of religious organizations have been often 
prominent and always inescapable. As a result, the combina¬ 
tion and adjustment of incentives in religious organizations 
appear even more delicate and difficult to administer than in 
political, military, or industrial organizations. Consider, for 
example, the conflict between sacrifice by individuals on one 
hand as a means of intensifying faith and loyalty — which it 
does in many cases — and sacrifice as a deterrent to adherence 
and membership, and the resulting dilemma as respects both 
quality and numbers of communicants. Or the necessity for 
prestige and display — which are both individual and group 
incentives — and humility, which is a contrary ideal benefaction. 

It will be evident, perhaps, without more elaborate illustra¬ 
tion, that in every type of organization, for whatever purpose, 
several incentives are necessary, and some degree of persuasion 
likewise, in order to secure and maintain the contributions to 
organization that are required. It will also be clear that, 
excepting in rare instances, the difficulties of securing the means 
of offering incentives, of avoiding conflict of incentives, and 
of making effective persuasive efforts, are inherently great; 
and that the determination of the precise combination of incen¬ 
tives and of persuasion that will be both effective and feasible is 
a matter of great delicacy. Indeed, it is so delicate and com¬ 
plex that rarely, if ever, is the scheme of incentives determinable 
in advance of application. It can only evolve; and the questions 
relating to it become chiefly those of strategic factors from time 
to time in the course of the life of the organization. It is also 
true, of course, that the scheme of incentives is probably the 
most unstable of the elements of the cooperative system, since 
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invariably external conditions affect the possibilities of material 
incentives; and human motives are likewise highly variable. 
Thus incentives represent the final residual of all the conflict¬ 
ing forces involved in organization, a very slight change in 
underlying forces often making a great change in the power 
of incentives; and yet it is only by the incentives that the effec¬ 
tive balancing of these forces is to be secured, if it can be 
secured at all. 

Two general consequences of this inherent instability are to 
be noted. One is the innate propensity of all organizations to 
expand. The maintenance of incentives, particularly those 
relating to prestige, pride of association, and community satis¬ 
faction, calls for growth, enlargement, extension. It is, I think, 
the basic and, in a sense, the legitimate reason for bureaucratic 
aggrandizement in corporate, governmental, labor, university, 
and church organizations everywhere observed. To grow seems 
to offer opportunity for the realization of all kinds of active 
incentives — as may be observed by the repeated emphasis in 
all organizations upon size as an index of the existence of de¬ 
sirable incentives, or the alternative rationalization of other 
incentives when size is small or growth is discouraged. The 
overreaching which arises from this cause is the source of de¬ 
struction of organizations otherwise successful, since growth 
often so upsets the economy of incentives, through its reactions 
upon the effectiveness and efficiency of organization, that it is 
no longer possible to make them adequate. 

A second and more important result of the inherent difficulty 
of securing an adequate scheme of incentives is the highly 
selective character of the organizational recruiting practice. 
This has two aspects, the acceptance of desirable and the re¬ 
jection of undesirable contributions or contributors; and its 
chief process is the maintenance of differential incentives. Since 
all incentives are costly to organization, and the costs tend to 
prevent its survival, and since the balancing of organization 
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outgo and income is initially to be regarded as impossible with¬ 
out the utmost economy, the distribution of incentives must be 
proportioned to the value and effectiveness of the various 
contributions sought.^® 

This is only too much accepted as respects material incentives, 
that is, material things or money payment. No enduring or 
complex formal organization of any kind seems to have existed 
without differential material payments, though material com¬ 
pensation may be indirect to a considerable extent. This seems 
true up to the present even though contrary to the expressed 
attitude of the organization or not in harmony with its major 
purpose, as often in the case of churches and socialistic states. 

The same doctrine applies in principle and practice even 
more to non-material incentives. The hierarchy of positions, 
with gradation of honors and privileges, which is the universal 
accompaniment of all complex organization, is essential to the 
adjustment of non-material incentives to induce the services 
of the most able individuals or the most valuable potential 
contributors to organization, and it is likewise necessary to the 
maintenance of pride of organization, community sense, etc., 
which are important general incentives to all classes of 
contributors. 

The function of distribution has already been described as peculiar to co- 
operative systems, in Chapter III, pp. 32-33, and will be discussed again in 
Chapter XVI, pp. 253 ff. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE THEORY OF AUTHORITY 

I N this chapter we consider a subject which in one aspect 
relates to the “willingness of individuals to contribute to 
organizations,” the element of organization presented in the 
preceding chapter; and in a second aspect is the most general 
phase of the element “communication.” 

I. The Source of Authority 

If it is true that all complex organizations consist of aggrega¬ 
tions of unit organizations and have grown only from unit 
organizations, we may reasonably postulate that, whatever the 
nature of authority, it is inherent in the simple organization unit; 
and that a correct theory of authority must be consistent with 
what is essentially true of these unit organizations. We shall, 
therefore, regard the observations which we can make of the 
actual conditions as at first a source for discovering what is 
essential in elementary and simple organizations. 

I 

Now a most significant fact of general observation relative to 
authority is the extent to which it is ineffective in specific 
instances. It is so ineffective that the violation of authority is 
accepted as a matter of course and its implications are not con¬ 
sidered. It is true that we are sometimes appalled at the extent 
of major criminal activities; but we pass over very lightly the 
universal violations, particularly of sumptuary laws, which are 
as “valid” as any others. Even clauses of constitutions and stat¬ 
utes carrying them “into effect,” such as the Eighteenth Amend¬ 
ment, are violated in wholesale degrees. 

Violation of law is not, however, peculiar to our own country. 
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I observed recently in a totalitarian state under a dictator, where 
personal liberty is supposed to be at a minimum and arbitrary 
authority at a maximum, many violations of positive law or 
edict, some of them open and on a wide scale; and I was reliably 
informed of others. 

Nor is this condition peculiar to the authority of the state. 
It is likewise true of the authority of churches. The Ten Com¬ 
mandments and the prescriptions and prohibitions of religious 
authority are repeatedly violated by those who profess to 
acknowledge their formal authority. 

These observations do not mean that all citizens are lawless 
and defy authority; nor that all Christians are godless or their 
conduct unaffected by the tenets of their faith. It is obvious that 
to a large extent citizens are governed; and that the conduct 
of Christians is substantially qualified by the prescriptions of 
tb^ir churches. What is implied is merely that which specific 
laws will be obeyed or disobeyed by the individual citizen arc 
decided by him under the specific conditions pertinent. This is 
what we mean when we refer to individual responsibility. It 
implies that which prescriptions of the church will be disobeyed 
by the individual are determined by him at a given time and 
place. This is what we mean by moral responsibility. 

It may be thought that ineffectiveness of authority in specific 
cases is chiefly exemplified in matters of state and church, but 
not in those of smaller organizations which arc more closely 
knit or more concretely managed. But this is not true. It is 
surprising how much that in theory is authoritative, in the best 
of organizations in practice lacks authority — or, in plain lan¬ 
guage, how generally orders are disobeyed. For many years the 
writer has been interested to observe this fact, not only in 
organizations with which he was directly connected, but in 
many others. In all of them, armies, navies, universities, penal 
institutions, hospitals, relief organizations, corporations, the 
same conditions prevail — dead laws, regulations, rules, which 
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no one dares bury but which are not obeyed; obvious disobedi¬ 
ence carefully disregarded; vital practices and major institutions 
for which there is no authority, like the Democratic and Repub¬ 
lican parties, not known to the Constitution. 

II 

We may leave the secondary stages of this analysis for later 
consideration. What we derive from it is an approximate defini¬ 
tion of authority for our purpose: Authority is the character of 
a communication (order) in a formal organization by virtue of 
which it is accepted by a contributor to or “member” of the 
organization as governing the action he contributes; that is, as 
governing or determining what he does or is not to do so far as 
the organization is concerned. According to this definition, 
authority involves two aspects: first, the subjective, the personal, 
the accepting of a communication as authoritative, the aspects 
which I shall present in this section; and, second, the objective 
aspect — the character in the communication by virtue of which 
it is accepted — which I present in the second section, “The 
System of Coordination.” 

If a directive communication is accepted by one to whom it is 
addressed, its authority for him is confirmed or established. It 
is admitted as the basis of action. Disobedience of such a com¬ 
munication is a denial of its authority for him. Therefore, under 
this definition the decision as to whether an order has authority 
or not lies with the persons to whom it is addressed, and does 
not reside in “persons of authority” or those who issue these 
orders. 

This is so contrary to the view widely held by informed per¬ 
sons of many ranks and professions, and so contradictory to 
legalistic conceptions, and will seem to many so opposed to 
common experience, that it will be well at the outset to quote 
two opinions of persons in a position to merit respectful atten¬ 
tion. It is not the intention to “argue from authorities”; but 
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before attacking the subject it is desirable at least to recognize 
that prevalent notions are not universally held. Says Roberto 
Michels in the monograph “Authority” in the Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences^ “Whether authority is of personal or insti¬ 
tutional origin it is created and maintained by public opinion, 
which in its turn is conditioned by sentiment, affection, rever¬ 
ence or fatalism. Even when authority rests on mere physical 
coercion it is accepted ^ by those ruled, although the acceptance 
may be due to a fear of force.” 

Again, Major-General James G. Harbord, of long and distin¬ 
guished military experience, and since his retirement from the 
Army a notable business executive, says on page 259 of his The 
American Army in France: ® 

A democratic President had forgotten that the greatest of all democ¬ 
racies is an Army. Discipline and morale influence the inarticulate vote 
that is instantly taken by masses of men when the order comes to move 
forward — a variant of the crowd psychology that inclines it to follow a 
leader, but the Army docs not move forward until the motion has 
“carried.” “Unanimous consent” only follows cooperation between the 
individual men in the ranks. 

These opinions are to the effect that even though physical 
force is involved, and even under the extreme condition of 
battle, when the regime is nearly absolute, authority nevertheless 
rests upon the acceptance or consent of individuals. Evidendy 
such conceptions, if justified, deeply affect an appropriate un¬ 
derstanding of organization and especially of the character of 
the executive functions. 

Our definition of authority, like General Harbord’s democ¬ 
racy in an army, no doubt will appear to many whose eyes are 
fixed only on enduring organizations to be a platform of chaos. 
And so it is — exactly so in the preponderance of attempted 

^ New York: Macmillan. 

* Italics mine. 

* Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1936. 
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organizations. They fail because they can maintain no au¬ 
thority, that is, they cannot secure sufficient contributions of 
personal efforts to be effective or cannot induce them on terms 
that are efficient. In the last analysis the authority fails because 
the individuals in sufficient numbers regard the burden in¬ 
volved in accepting necessary orders as changing the balance of 
advantage against their interest, and they withdrav/ or withhold 
the indispensable contributions. 

in 

We must not rest our definition, however, on general opinion. 
The necessity of the assent of the individual to establish au¬ 
thority for him is inescapable. A person can and will accept a 
communication as authoritative only when four conditions 
simultaneously obtain: (a) he can and does understand the 
communication; (t) at the time of his decision he believes that 
it is not inconsistent with the purpose of the organization; (r) 
at the time of his decisiony he believes it to be compatible with 
his personal interest as a whole; and (d) he is able mentally 
and physically to comply with it. 

{a) A communication that cannot be understood can have 
no authority. An order issued, for example, in a language not 
intelligible to the recipient is no order at all — no one would 
so regard it. Now, many orders are exceedingly difficult to 
understand. They are often necessarily stated in general terms, 
and the persons who issued them could not themselves apply 
them under many conditions. Until interpreted they have no 
meaning. The recipient either must disregard them or merely 
do anything in the hope that that is compliance. 

Hence, a considerable part of administrative work consists 
in the interpretation and reinterpretaion of orders in their 
application to concrete circumstances that were not or could 
not be taken into account initially. 

{b) A communication believed by the recipient to be in- 
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compatible with the purpose of the organization, as he under¬ 
stands it, could not be accepted. Action would be frustrated 
by cross purposes. The most common practical example is that 
involved in conflicts of orders. They are not rare. An intelli¬ 
gent person will deny the authority of that one which contra¬ 
dicts the purpose of the effort as he understands it. In extreme 
cases many individuals would be virtually paralyzed by con¬ 
flicting orders. They would be literally unable to comply — for 
example, an employee of a water system ordered to blow up 
an essential pump, or soldiers ordered to shoot their own com¬ 
rades. I suppose all experienced executives know that when 
it is necessary to issue orders that will appear to the recipients 
to be contrary to the main purpose, especially as exemplified in 
prior habitual practice, it is usually necessary and always ad¬ 
visable, if practicable, to explain or demonstrate why the appear¬ 
ance of conflict is an illusion. Otherwise the orders are likely 
not to be executed, or to be executed inadequately. 

(c) If a communication is believed to involve a burden that 
destroys the net advantage of connection with the organization, 
there no longer would remain a net inducement to the individ¬ 
ual to contribute to it. The existence of a net inducement is the 
only reason for accepting any order as having authority. Hence, 
if such an order is received it must be disobeyed (evaded in the 
more usual cases) as utterly inconsistent with personal motives 
that are the basis of accepting any orders at all. Cases of vol¬ 
untary resignation from all sorts of organizations are common 
for this sole reason. Malingering and intentional lack of 
dependability are the more usual methods. 

i^d') If a person is unable to comply with an order, obviously 
it must be disobeyed, or, better, disregarded. To order a man 
who cannot swim to swim a river is a sufficient case. Such ex¬ 
treme cases are not frequent; but they occur. The more usual 
case is to order a man to do things only a little beyond his 
capacity; but a little impossible is still impossible. 
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IV 

Naturally the reader will ask: How is it possible to secure 
such important and enduring cooperation as we observe if in 
principle and in fact the determination of authority lies with 
the subordinate individual? It is possible because the decisions 
of individuals occur under the following conditions: (a) orders 
that are deliberately issued in enduring organizations usually 
comply with the four conditions mentioned above; (/>) there 
exists a “zone of indifference” in each individual within which 
orders are acceptable without conscious questioning of their 
authority; (c) the interests of the persons who contribute to an 
organization as a group result in the exercise of an influence on 
the subject, or on the attitude of the individual, that maintains 
a certain stability of this zone of indifference. 

(a) There is no principle of executive conduct better estab¬ 
lished in good organizations than that orders will not be issued 
that cannot or will not be obeyed. Executives and most persons 
of experience who have thought about it know that to do so 
destroys authority, discipline, and morale.^ For reasons to be 

* Barring reladvely few individual cases, when the attitude of the individual 
indicates in advance likelihood of disobedience (either before or after conneC' 
tion with the organization), the connection is terminated or refused before the 
formal question arises. 

It seems advisable to add a caution here against interpreting the cxp>osition in 
terms of "democracy,’' whedier in governmental, religious, or industrial organ¬ 
izations. The dogmatic assertion that “democracy" or '‘democratic methods" 
arc (or arc not) in accordance with the principles here discussed is not tenable. 
As will be more evident after the consideration of objective authority, the issues 
involved are much too complex and subtle to be taken into account in any for¬ 
mal scheme. Under many conditions in the political, religious, and industrial 
fields democratic processes create artificial questions of more or less logical char¬ 
acter, in place of the real questions, which arc matters of feeling and appropri¬ 
ateness and of informal organization. By oversimplification of issues this may 
destroy objeedve authority. No doubt in many situations formal democratic 
processes may be an important element in the maintenance of authority, i.c., of 
organization cohesion, but may in other situations be disruptive, and probably 
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stated shortly, this principle cannot ordinarily be formally 
admitted, or at least cannot be professed. When it appears 
necessary to issue orders which arc initially or apparently un¬ 
acceptable, cither careful preliminary education, or persuasive 
efforts, or the prior offering of effective inducements will be 
made, so that the issue will not be raised, the denial of authority 
will not occur, and orders will be obeyed. It is generally recog¬ 
nized that those who least understand this fact — newly ap¬ 
pointed minor or “first line” executives — are often guilty of 
“disorganizing” their groups for this reason, as do experienced 
executives who lose self-control or become unbalanced by a 
delusion of power or for some other reason. Inexperienced per¬ 
sons take literally the current notions of authority and are then 
said “not to know how to use authority” or “to abuse authority.” 
Their superiors often profess the same beliefs about authority in 
the abstract, but their successful practice is easily observed to be 
inconsistent with their professions. 

(^) The phrase “zone of indifference” may be explained as 
follows: If all the orders for actions reasonably practicable be 
arranged in the order of their acceptability to the person affected, 
it may be conceived that there are a number which are clearly 
unacceptable, that is, which certainly will not be obeyed; there 
is another group somewhat more or less on the neutral line, 
that is, either barely acceptable or barely unacceptable; and a 

never could be, in themselves, sufficient. On the other hand the solidarity of 
some cooperative systems (General Harbord’s army, for example) under many 
conditions may be unexcelled, though requiring formally autocratic processes. 

Moreover, it should never be forgotten that authority in the aggregate arises 
from all the contributors to a cooperative system, and that the weighting to 
be atttibuted to the attitude of individuals varies. It is often forgotten that 
in industrial (or political) organizations measures which are acceptable at the 
bottom may be quite unacceptable to the substantial proportion of contributors 
who arc executives, and who will no more perform their essential functions 
than will others, if the conditions are, to them, impossible. The point to be 
emphasized is that the maintenance of the contributions necessary to the 
endurance of an organization requires the authority of all essential contributors. 
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third group unquestionably acceptable. This last group lies 
within the “zone of indifference.” The person affected will 
accept orders lying within this zone and is relatively indifferent 
as to what the order is so far as the question of authority is 
concerned. Such an order lies within the range that in a 
general way was anticipated at time of undertaking the con¬ 
nection with the organization. For example, if a soldier enlists, 
whether voluntarily or not, in an army in which the men are 
ordinarily moved about within a certain broad region, it is a 
matter of indifference whether the order be to go to A or B, 
C or D, and so on; and goings to A, B, C, D, etc., are in the 

zone of indifference. 

The zone of indifference will be wider or narrower depend¬ 
ing upon the degree to which the inducements exceed the bur¬ 
dens and sacrifices which determine the individual’s adhesion 
to the organization. It follows that the range of orders that 
will be accepted will be very limited among those who are 
barely induced to contribute to the system. 

(c) Since the efficiency of organization is affected by the 
degree to which individuals assent to orders, denying the au¬ 
thority of an organization communication is a threat to the 
interests of all individuals who derive a net advantage from 
their connection with the organization, unless the orders are 
unacceptable to them also. Accordingly, at any given time there 
is among most of the contributors an active personal interest in 
the maintenance of the authority of all orders which to them 
are within the zone of indifference. The maintenance of this 
interest is largely a function of informal organization. Its ex¬ 
pression goes under the names of “public opinion,” “organiza¬ 
tion opinion,” “feeling in the ranks,” “group attitude,” etc. 
Thus the common sense of the community informally arrived 
at affects the attitude of individuals, and makes them, as in¬ 
dividuals, loath to question authority that is within or near the 
zone of indifference. The formal statement of this common 
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sense is the fiction that authority comes down from above, from 
the general to the particular. This fiction merely establishes a 
presumption among individuals in favor of the acceptability of 
orders from superiors, enabling them to avoid making issues of 
such orders without incurring a sense of personal subserviency 
or a loss of personal or individual status with their fellows. 

Thus the contributors are willing to maintain the authority 
of communications because, where care is taken to see that 
only acceptable communications in general are issued, most 
of them fall within the zone of personal indifference; and be¬ 
cause communal sense influences the motives of most con¬ 
tributors most of the time. The practical instrument of this 
sense is the fiction of superior authority, which makes it possible 
normally to treat a personal question impersonally. 

The fiction ® of superior authority is necessary for two main 
reasons: 

(i) It is the process by which the individual delegates up¬ 
ward, or to the organization, responsibility for what is an or¬ 
ganization decision — an action which is depersonalized by 
the fact of its coordinate character. This means that if an 
instruction is disregarded, an executive’s risk of being wrong 
must be accepted, a risk that the individual cannot and usually 
will not take unless in fact his position is at least as good as 
that of another with respect to correct appraisal of the relevant 
situation. Most persons are disposed to grant authority because 
they dislike the personal responsibility which they otherwise 
accept, especially when they are not in a good position to accept 
it. The practical difficulties in the operation of organization 
seldom lie in the excessive desire of individuals to assume re¬ 
sponsibility for the organization action of themselves or others, 

* The word “fiedon” is used because from the standpoint of logical con¬ 
struction it merely explains overt acts. Either as a superior officer or as a 
subordinate, however, I know nothing that I actually regard as more "real” 
than “authority.” 
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but rather lie in the reluctance to take responsibility for their 
own actions in organization. 

(2) The fiction gives impersonal notice that what is at stake 
is the good of the organization. If objective authority is flouted 
for arbitrary or merely temperamental reasons, if, in other 
words, there is deliberate attempt to twist an organization 
requirement to personal advantage, rather than properly to 
safeguard a substantial personal interest, then there is a de¬ 
liberate attack on the organization itself. To remain outside an 
organization is not necessarily to be more than not friendly or 
not interested. To fail in an obligation intentionally is an act 
of hostility. This no organization can permit; and it must 
respond with punitive action if it can, even to the point of in¬ 
carcerating or executing the culprit. This is rather generally 
the case where a person has agreed in advance in general what 
he will do. Leaving an organization in the lurch is not often 
tolerable. 

The correctness of what has been said above will perhaps 
appear most probable from a consideration of the difference 
between executive action in emergency and that under “nor¬ 
mal” conditions. In times of war the disciplinary atmosphere 
of an army is intensified — it is rather obvious to all that its 
success and the safety of its members are dependent upon it. 
In other organizations, abruptness of command is not only 
tolerated in times of emergency, but expected, and the lack of it 
often would actually be demoralizing. It is the sense of the 
justification which lies in the obvious situation which regulates 
the exercise of the veto by the final authority which lies at the 
bottom. This is a commonplace of executive experience, though 
it is not a commonplace of conversation about it.® 

*It will be of interest to quote a sutement which has appeared since diese 
lines were written, in a pamphlet entitled “Business — Well on the Firing 
Line” (No. 9 in the series “What Helps Business Helps You," in Nations 
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11 . The System of Coordination 

Up to this point we have devoted our attention to the sub¬ 
jective aspect of authority. The executive, however, is pre¬ 
dominantly occupied not with this subjective aspect, which is 
fundamental, but with the objective character of a communica¬ 
tion which induces acceptance. 


I 

Authority has been defined in part as a “character of a com¬ 
munication in a formal organization.” A “superior” is not in 
our view an authority nor does he have authority strictly speak¬ 
ing; nor is a communication authoritative except when it is an 
effort or action of organization. This is what we mean when 
we say that individuals are able to exercise authority only when 
they are acting “officially,” a principle well established in law, 
and generally in secular and religious practice. Hence the 
importance ascribed to time, place, dress, ceremony, and au¬ 
thentication of a communication to establish its official charac¬ 
ter. These practices confirm the statement that authority relates 
to a communication “in a formal organization.” There often 
occur occasions of compulsive power of individuals and of hos¬ 
tile groups; but authority is always concerned with something 
within a definitely organized system. Current usage conforms 
to the definition in this respect. The word “authority” is seldom 
employed except where formal organization connection is 

Business). It reads in part: “Laws don’t create Teamplay. It is not called into 
play by law. For every written rule there are a thousand unwritten rules 
by which the course of business is guided, which govern the millions of daily 
transactions of which business consists. These rules are not applied from the 
top down, by arbitrary authority. They grow out of actual practice — from 
the bottom up. They arc based upon mutual understanding and compromise, 
the desire to achieve common ends and further the common good. They arc 
observed voluntarily, because they have the backing of experience and common 
sense.” 
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stated or implied (unless, of course, the reference is obviously 
figurative). 

These circumstances arise from the fact that the character of 
authority in organization communications lies in the poten¬ 
tiality of assent of those to whom they arc sent. Hence, they are 
only sent to contributors or “members” of the organization. 
Since all authoritative communications arc official and relate 
only to organization action, they have no meaning to those 
whose actions are not included within the cooperative system. 
This is clearly in accord with the common understanding. The 
laws of one country have no authority for citizens of another, 
except under special circumstances. Employers do not issue 
directions to employees of other organizations. Officials would 
appear incompetent who issued orders to those outside their 
jurisdiction. 

A communication has the presumption of authority when it 
originates at sources of organization information — a com¬ 
munications center — better than individual sources. It loses 
this presumption, however, if not within the scope or field of 
this center. The presumption is also lost if the communication 
shows an absence of adjustment to the actual situation which 
confronts the recipient of it. 

Thus men impute authority to communications from superior 
positions, provided they are reasonably consistent with ad¬ 
vantages of scope and perspective that arc credited to those 
positions. This authority is to a considerable extent independent 
of the personal ability of the incumbent of the position. It is 
often recognized that though the incumbent may be of limited 
personal ability his advice may be superior solely by reason of 
the advantage of position. This is the authority of position. 

But it is obvious that some men have superior ability. Their 
knowledge and understanding regardless of position command 
respect. Men impute authority to what they say in an organ¬ 
ization for this reason only. This is the authority of leadership. 
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When the authority of leadership is combined with the authority 
of position, men who have an established connection with an 
organization generally will grant authority, accepting orders 
far outside the zone of indifference. The confidence engendered 
may even make compliance an inducement in itself. 

Nevertheless, the determination of authority remains with the 
individual. Let these “positions” of authority in fact show in¬ 
eptness, ignorance of conditions, failure to communicate what 
ought to be said, or let leadership fail (chiefly by its concrete 
action) to recognize implicitly its dependence upon the essen¬ 
tial character of the relationship of the individual to the 
organization, and the authority if tested disappears. 

This objective authority is only maintained if the positions 
or leaders continue to be adequately informed. In very rare 
cases persons possessing great knowledge, insight, or skill have 
this adequate information without occupying executive posi¬ 
tion. What they say ought to be done or ought not to be done 
will be accepted. But this is usually personal advice at the 
risk of the taker. Such persons have influence rather than 
authority. In most cases genuine leaders who give advice con¬ 
cerning organized efforts are required to accept positions of 
responsibility; for knowledge of the applicability of their special 
knowledge or judgment to concrete organization action, not to 
abstract problems, is essential to the worth of what they say 
as a basis of organization authority. In other words, they have 
an organization personality, as distinguished from their individ¬ 
ual personality,' commensurate with the influence of their lead¬ 
ership. The common way to state this is that there cannot be 
authority without corresponding responsibility. A more exact 
expression would be that objective authority cannot be imputed 
to persons in organization positions unless subjectively they are 
dominated by the organization as respects their decisions. 

It may be said, then, that the maintenance of objective au- 

' See Chapter VII, p. 88. 
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thority adequate to support the fiction of superior authority 
and able to make the zone of indifference an actuality depends 
upon the operation of the system of communication in the or¬ 
ganization. The function of this system is to supply adequate 
information to the positions of authority and adequate facilities 
for the issuance of orders. To do so it requires commensurate 
capacities in those able to be leaders. High positions that are 
not so supported have weak authority, as do strong men in 
minor positions. 

Thus authority depends upon a cooperative personal attitude 
of individuals on the one hand; and the system of communica¬ 
tion in the organization on the other. Without the latter, the 
former cannot be maintained. The most devoted adherents of 
an organization will quit it, if its system results in inadequate, 
contradictory, inept orders, so that they cannot know who is 
who, what is what, or have the sense of effective coordination. 

This system of communication, or its maintenance, is a pri¬ 
mary or essential continuing problem of a formal organization. 
Every other practical question of effectiveness or efficiency — 
that is, of the factors of survival — depends upon it. In tech¬ 
nical language the system of communication of which we arc 
now speaking is often known as the “lines of authority.” 

II 

It has already been shown ® that the requirements of com¬ 
munication determine the size of unit organizations, the group¬ 
ing of units, the grouping of groups of unit organizations. We 
may now consider the controlling factors in the character of 
the communication system as a system of objective authority. 

(a) The first is that channels of communication should be 
definitely known. The language in which this principle is ordi¬ 
narily stated is, “The lines of authority must be definitely cs- 

* Chapter VIII, “The Structure of Complex Formal Organizations,” begin¬ 
ning at p. 106. 
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tablished.” The method of doing so is by making official 
appointments known; by assigning each individual to his posi¬ 
tion; by general announcements; by organization charts; by 
educational effort, and most of all by habituation, that is, by 
securing as much permanence of system as is practicable. Em¬ 
phasis is laid either upon the position, or upon the persons; but 
usually the fixing of authority is made both to positions and, 
less emphatically, to persons. 

{b) Next, we may say that objective authority requires a 
definite formal channel of communication to every member 
of an organization. In ordinary language this means “everyone 
must report to someone’* (communication in one direction) and 
“everyone must be subordinate to someone” (communication in 
the other direction). In other words, in formal organizations 
everyone must have definite formal relationship to the organ¬ 
ization.® 

(c) Another factor is that the line of communication must 
be as direct or short as possible. This may be explained as fol¬ 
lows: Substantially all formal communication is verbal (writ¬ 
ten or oral). Language as a vehicle of communication is limited 
and susceptible of misunderstanding. Much communication is 
necessarily without preparation. Even communications that are 
carefully prepared require interpretation. Moreover, communi¬ 
cations are likely to be in more general terms the more general 
— that is, the higher — the position. It follows that something 
may be lost or added by transmission at each stage of the process, 
especially when communication is oral, or when at each stage 
there is combination of several communications. Moreover, 
when communications go from high positions down they often 
must be made more specific as they proceed; and when in the 

* In some types of organizations it is not unusual, however, for one person 
to report to and to be subordinate to two or three “superiors,” in which case 
the functions of the superiors are defined and are mutually exclusive in 
principle. 
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reverse direction, usually more general. In addition, the speed 
of communication, other things equal, will be less the greater 
the number of centers through which it passes. Accordingly, 
the shorter the line the greater the speed and the less the error. 

How important this factor is may be indicated by the re¬ 
markable fact that in great complex organizations the number 
of levels of communication is not much larger than in smaller 
organizations. In most organizations consisting of the services 
of one or two hundred men the levels of communication will 
be from three to five. In the Army the levels are: President, 
(Secretary of War), General, Major-General, Brigadier-General, 
Colonel, Major, Captain, Lieutenant, Sergeant, men — that is, 
nine or ten. In the Bell Telephone System, with over 300,000 
working members, the number is eight to ten.^“ A similar 
shortness of the line of communication is noteworthy in the 
Catholic Church viewed from the administrative standpoint. 

Many organization practices or inventions are used to accom¬ 
plish this end, depending upon the purpose and technical 
conditions. Briefly, these methods are: The use of expanded ex¬ 
ecutive organizations at each stage; the use of the staff depart¬ 
ment (technical, expert, advisory); the division of executive 
work into functional bureaus; and processes of delegating 
responsibility with automatic coordination through regular con¬ 
ference procedures, committees for special temporary functions, 
etc, 

{d) Another factor is that, in principle, the complete line of 
communication should usually be used. By this is meant that 
a communication from the head of an organization to the bot¬ 
tom should pass through every stage of the line of authority. 
This is due to the necessity of avoiding conflicting communica¬ 
tions (in either direction) which might (and would) occur if 
there were any “jumping of the line” of organization. It is 

^ Disregarding the corporate aspects of the organization, and not including 
boards of directors. 
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also necessary because of the need of interpretation, and to 
maintain responsibility.^*^ 

(e) Again, the competence of the persons sertnng as com¬ 
munication centers, that is, officers, supervisory heads, must be 
adequate. The competence required is that of more and more 
general ability with reference to the work of the entire organiza¬ 
tion the more central the office of communication and the larger 
the organization. For the function of the center of commimica- 
tion in an organization is to translate incoming communications 
concerning external conditions, the progress of activity, suc¬ 
cesses, failures, difficulties, dangers, into outgoing communica¬ 
tions in terms of new activities, preparatory steps, etc., all shaped 
according to the ultimate as well as the immediate purposes 
to be served. There is accordingly required more or less mastery 
of the technologies involved, of the capabilities of the personnel, 
of the informal organization situation, of the character and 
status of the subsidiary organizations, of the principles of action 
relative to purpose, of the interpretation of environmental fac¬ 
tors, and a power of discrimination between communications 
that can possess authority because they are recognizably com¬ 
patible with all the pertinent conditions and those which will 
not possess authority because they will not or cannot be accepted. 

It is a fact, I think, that we hardly nowadays expect individ¬ 
ual personal ability adequate to positional requirements of com¬ 
munication in modern large-scale organization. The limitations 
of individuals as respects time and energy alone preclude such 
personal ability, and the complexity of the technologies or other 
special knowledge involved make it impossible. For these rea¬ 
sons each major center of communication is itself organized, 
sometimes quite elaborately. The immediate staff of the ex¬ 
ecutive (commanding officer), consisting of deputies, or chief 

“ These by no means exhaust the considerations. The necessity of maintain¬ 
ing personal prestige of executives as an inducement to them to function is on 
the whole an important additional reason. 
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clerks, or adjutants, or auxiliaries with their assistants, consti¬ 
tute an executive unit of organization only one member of which 
is perhaps an “executive,” that is, occupies the position of au¬ 
thority; and the technical matters arc assigned to staff depart¬ 
ments or organizations of experts. Such staff departments often 
are partly “field” departments in the sense that they directly 
investigate or secure information on facts or conditions external 
to the organizations; but in major part in most cases they digest 
and translate information from the field, and prepare the plans, 
orders, etc., for transmission. In this capacity they are advisory 
or adjutant to the executives. In practice, however, these assist¬ 
ants have the function of semi-formal advice under regulated 
conditions to the organizations as a whole. In this way, both the 
formal channels and the informal organization are supple¬ 
mented by intermediate processes. 

In some cases the executive (either chief or some subordinate 
executive) may be not a person but a board, a legislature, a 
committee. I know of no important organizations, except some 
churches and some absolute governments in which the highest 
objective authority is not lodged in an organized executive 
group, that is, a “highest” unit of organization. 

(/) Again, the line of communication should not be inter¬ 
rupted during the time when the organization is to function. 
Many organizations (factories, stores) function intermittently, 
being closed or substantially so during the night, Sundays, etc. 
Others, such as army, police, railroad systems, telephone sys¬ 
tems, never cease to operate. During the times when organiza¬ 
tions are at work, in principle the line of authority must never 
be broken; and practically this is almost, if not quite, literally 
true in many cases. This is one of the reasons which may be 
given for the great importance attached to hereditary succession 
in states, and for the elaborate provision that is made in most 
organizations (except possibly small “personal ' organizations) 
for the temporary filling of offices automatically during inca- 
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pacity or absence of incumbents. These provisions emphasize 
the non-personal and communication character of organization 
authority, as does the persistent emphasis upon the office rather 
than the man that is a matter of indoctrination of many organ¬ 
izations, especially those in which “discipline” is an important 
feature. 

The necessity for this is not merely that specific commumca- 
tions cannot otherwise be attended to. It is at least equally that 
the informal organization disintegrates very quickly if the for¬ 
mal “line of authority” is broken. In organization parlance, 
“politics” runs riot. Thus, if an ofBce were vacant, but the fact 
were not known, an organization might function for a consider¬ 
able time without serious disturbance, except in emergency. 
But if known, it would quickly become disorganized. 

(g) The final factor I shall mention is that every communi¬ 
cation should be authenticated. This means that the person 
communicating must be known actually to occupy the “position 
of authority” concerned; that the position includes the type of 
communication concerned — that is, it is “within its authority”; 
and that it actually is an authorized communication from this 
office. The process of authentication in all three respects varies 
in different organizations under different conditions and for 
different positions. The practice is undergoing rapid changes 
in the modern technique, but the principles remain the same. 
Ceremonials of investiture, inaugurations, swearing-in, general 
orders of appointment, induction, and introduction, are all 
essentially appropriate methods of making known who actually 
fills a position and what the position includes as authority. 
In order that these positions may function it is often necessary 
that the filling of them should be dramatized, an essential 
process to the creation of authority at the bottom, where only it 
can be fundamentally — that is, it is essential to inculcate the 
“sense of organization.” This is merely stating that it is essen¬ 
tial to “organization loyalty and solidarity” as it may be other- 
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wise expressed. Dignifying the superior position is an important 
method of dignifying all connection with organization, a fact 
which has been well learned in both religious and political 
organizations where great attention to the subjective aspects of 
the “membership” is the rule. 

This statement of the principles of communication systems 
of organizations from the viewpoint of the maintenance of 
objective authority has necessarily been in terms of complex 
organizations, since in a simple unit organization the concrete 
applications of these principles are fused. The principles are 
with difficulty isolated under simple conditions. Thus, as a mat¬ 
ter of course, in unit organizations the channels of communi¬ 
cation arc known, indeed usually obvious; they are definite; 
they are the shortest possible; the only lines of authority are 
complete lines; there is little question of authentication. The 
doubtful points in unit organization are the competence of the 
leader, never to be taken for granted even in simple organiza¬ 
tions; and whether he is functioning when the organization is 
in operation. Yet as a whole the adequately balanced main¬ 
tenance of these aspects of simple leadership is the basis of 
objective authority in the unit organization, as the maintenance 
of the more formal and observable manifestations of the same 
aspects is the basis of authority in the complex organizations. 


HI. Reconciliation with Legalistic Conceptions 

Legalistic conceptions of authority, at least somewhat differ¬ 
ent from those we have presented, seem to have support in 
the relations between superior and subsidiary organizations. A 
corporate organization, for example, is subject to the law of 
the state. Is not this a case where authority actually does come 
down from the top, from the superior organizations ? Only in 
^actly the same sense that individuals accept objective author¬ 
ity, as we have described it. A subsidiary or dependent organ¬ 
ization must accept law to give law its authority. Units of 
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organization, integrated complexes of organization, and de¬ 
pendent organizations, make and must make the subjective 
decision of authority just as individuals do. A corporation may 
and often does quit if it cannot obey the law and still have a 
net reason for existence. It is no more able to carry out an 
unintelligible law than an individual, it can no more do the 
impossible than an individual, it will show the same inability to 
conform to conflicting laws as the individual. The only differ¬ 
ence between subsidiary, or dependent, unit and group organiza¬ 
tions and individuals is that the denial of authority can be made 
directly by the individual, and either directly or indirectly by the 
unit, group, or dependent or subsidiary complex. When it is 
direct, the effect of the law or order upon the organization as a 
whole is in point; when it is indirect the effect is on the in¬ 
dividuals of whose efforts the whole is made up. Thus no com¬ 
plex can carry out a superior order if its members (either unit 
organizations or individuals) will not enable it to do so. For 
example, to order by law working conditions which will not 
be accepted by individual employees, even though the employer 
is willing, is futile; its authority is in fact denied. The employees 
quit, then the organization ends. 

But in the final analysis the differences are not important, 
except occasionally in the concrete case. The subsidiary organ¬ 
ization in point of fact derives most of its authority for most of 
its action from its own “members” individually. They may quit 
if they do not accept the orders, no matter what the “ultimate” 
authority; and no absolute or external authority can compel 
the necessary effort beyond a minimum insufficient to main¬ 
tain efficient or effective organization performance. An impor¬ 
tant effect of the ascription of legalistic origin of a part of the 
formal authority of subsidiary and independent organizations 
has been its obscuring of the nature of the real authority that 
governs the greater part of the cooperative effort of such 
organizations. 
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There is, however, a considerable quantitative diiJercncc in 
the factor of informal organization, that is, the factor of public 
opinion, general sentiment. This is not a difference of principle, 
but merely one of the relationship of the size of the informal 
organization relative to the individual or formal group. A strong 
individual can resist the domination of opinion if it is confined 
to a small number; but rarely if there is in question the opin¬ 
ion of an overwhelming number, actively and hostilely ex¬ 
pressed. Now the size of any subsidiary organization is small 
compared with the informal organization that permeates the 
State; and this wide informal organization will usually sup¬ 
port law and order” regardless of merits if the question at 
issue is minor from its point of view. The pressure on the 
subjective attitude of individuals or on that of subsidiary or 
dependent organizations is strong ordinarily to induce accept¬ 
ance of law in an “orderly” society. 

But this informal support of objective authority of the State 
depends upon essentially the same principles as in the case of 
ordinary organizations. Inappropriateness of law and of gov¬ 
ernment administration, lack of understanding of the ultimate 
b^is of authority, indifference to the motives governing in¬ 
dividual support, untimely or impossible legislation, as is well 
known destroy “respect for law and order,” that is, destroy 
objective political authority. In democracies the normal reac¬ 
tion is to change law and administration through political 
action. But when majorities are unable to understand that 
authority rests fundamentally upon the consent of minorities 
as well as of majorities, or when the system is autocratic 
or absolute, the liquidation of attempted tyranny is through 
revolution or civil war. Authority lies always with him to 
whom it applies. Coercion creates a contrary illusion; but 
the use of force ipso facto destroys the autho^y postulated. 

It creates a new authority, a new situation, a rtew objective, 
which is granted when the force is accepted. Many men have 
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destroyed all authority as to themselves by dying rather than 
yield. 

At first thought it may seem that the element of conmmmca- 
tion in organization is only in part related to authority; but 
more thorough consideration leads to the understanding that 
communication, authority, specialization, and purpose are all 
aspects comprehended in coordination. All communication 
relates to the formulation of purpose and the transmission of 
coordinating prescriptions for action and so rests upon the 
ability to communicate with those willing to cooperate. 

Authority is another name for the willingness and capacity 
of individuals to submit to the necessities of cooperative systems. 
Authority arises from the technological and social limitations 
of cooperative systems on the one hand, and of individuals on 
the other. Hence the status of authority in a society is the meas¬ 
ure both of the development of individuals and of the techno¬ 
logical and social conditions of the society. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE ENVIRONMENT OF DECISION 

T he acts of individuals may be distinguished in principle 
as those which are the result of deliberation, calculation, 
thought, and those which are unconscious, automatic, respon¬ 
sive, the results of internal or external conditions present or 
past. In general, whatever processes precede the first class of 
acts culminate in what may be termed “decision.” Involved in 
acts which are ascribed to decision are many subsidiary acts 
which arc themselves automatic, the processes of which are 
usually unknown to the actor. 

When decision is involved there are consciously present two 
terms — the end to be accomplished and the means to be used. 
The end itself may be the result of logical processes in which 
the end is in turn a means to some broader or more remote end; 
or the immediate end, and generally the ultimate end, may 
not be a result of logical processes, but “given” — that is, un¬ 
consciously impressed — by conditions, including social condi¬ 
tions past or present, including orders of organizations. But 
whenever the end has been determined, by whatever process, 
the decision as to means is itself a logical process of discrimina¬ 
tion, analysis, choice — however defective either the factual basis 
for choice or the reasoning related to these facts. 

The acts of organizations are those of persons dominated by 
organizational, not personal, ends. These ends, especially those 
which arc most general or remote, since they represent a con¬ 
sensus of opinion, may be arrived at by non-logical processes; 
but since they must usually be formulated in some degree, 
whereas individual ends more rarely need to be formulated, the 
ends of organization to a relatively high degree involve logical 
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processes, not as rationalizations after decision but as processes 
of decision. Moreover, when ends have been adopted, the co¬ 
ordination of acts as means to these ends is itself an essentially 
logical process. The discrimination of facts and the allocation 
of acts by specialization which coordination implies may quite 
appropriately be regarded as logical or deliberate thinking proc¬ 
esses of organization, though not necessarily logical processes 
of thought of the individual participants. Generally, however, 
it will be observed that the more important organization acts 
of individuals are likely also to be logical — in that they require 
deliberate choice of means to accomplish ends which are 
not personal, and therefore cannot be directly automatic or 
responsive reactions. 

This docs not mean that unconscious, automatic, responsive, 
action is not involved in organization. On the contrary, the 
discussion of informal organization in Chapter IX has sug¬ 
gested that non-logical organization processes are indispensable 
to formal organization. Moreover, much of the action of in¬ 
dividuals as participating in organization is habitual, repetitive, 
and may be merely responsive by organization design — a re¬ 
sult, for example, of specialization intended to enhance this non- 
logical process. What is important here, however, is the 
superlative degree to which logical processes must and can 
characterize organization action as contrasted with individual 
action, and the degree to which decision is specialized in organ¬ 
ization, It is the deliberate adoption of means to ends which 
is the essence of formal organization. This is not only required 
in order to make cooperation superior to the biological powers 
and senses of individuals, but it is possibly the chief superiority 
of cooperative to individual action in most of the important 
cases of enduring organizations. 

From this analysis it follows that acts of decision are char¬ 
acteristic of organization behavior as contrasted with individual 
behavior, and that the description of the processes of decision 
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are relatively more important to the understanding of organ¬ 
ization behavior than in the case of individuals. Moreover, 
whereas these processes in individuals are as yet matters of 
speculation rather than of science in the various psychologies, 
they are in organizations much more open to empirical observa¬ 
tion. In fact they are themselves matters of deliberate attention 
and subject to intentional specialization, as will appear later. 
The formulation of organization purposes or objectives and the 
more general decisions involved in this process and in those of 
action to carry them into effect are distributed in organizations, 
and are not, nor can they be, concentrated or specialized to 
mdividuals except in minor degree. The facts in this regard 
arc obscured to many by the formal location of objective au¬ 
thority in various organization positions, the reasons for which 
have been discussed in Chapter XII; but it has already been in¬ 
dicated in that chapter that underlying the formal structure of 
authority and intraorganization communication are processes 
of interacting decisions distributed throughout the positions in 
the lines of communication. This may be regarded as the essen¬ 
tial process of organization action which continually synthesizes 
the elements of cooperative systems into concrete systems. 

Every effort that is a constituent of organization, that is, 
every coordinated cooperative effort, may involve two acts of 
decision. The first is the decision of the person affected as to 
whether or not he will contribute this effort as a matter of per¬ 
sonal choice. It is a detail of the process of repeated personal 
decisions that determine whether or not the individual will be 
or will continue to be a contributor to the organization. The 
personal result here in question we have discussed in the chap¬ 
ters on the Economy of Incentives and the Theory of Authority. 
This act of decision is outside the system of efforts constituting 
organization, as it has been defined in Chapter VI, although it 
IS, as we have seen, a subject for organized attention. 

The second type of decisions has no direct or specific relation 
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to personal results, but views the effort concerning which de¬ 
cision is to be made non-personally from the viewpoint of its 
organization effect and of its relation to organization purpose. 
This second act of decision is often made in a direct sense by 
individuals, but it is impersonal and organizational in its intent 
and effect. Very often it is also organizational in its process, as, 
for example, in legislatures, or when boards or committees deter¬ 
mine action. The act of decision is a part of the organization 
itself. 

This distinction between the two types of decision is fre¬ 
quently recognized in ordinary affairs. We very often say or 
hear sentences sunilar to this: “If this were my business, I 
think I would decide the question this way — but it is not my 
personal affair ; or, “I think the situation requires such and 
such an answer — but I am not in a position to determine 
what ought to be done”; or, “The decision should be made by 
someone else.” This is in effect a restatement, with a different 
emphasis, of the suggestion in Chapter VII that a sort of dual 
personality is required of individuals contributing to organ¬ 
ization action the private personality, and the organization 
personality. 

These two kinds of decisions — organization decisions and 
personal decisions — are chiefly to be distinguished as to process 
by this fact: that personal decisions cannot ordinarily be dele¬ 
gated to others, whereas organization decisions can often if not 
always be delegated. For example, what may be called a major 
ecision by an individual may require numerous subsidiary 
decisions (or judgments) which he also must make. A similar 
important decision by an organization may in its final form be 
enunciate y one person and the corresponding subsidiary 
ecisions y several different persons, all acting organization¬ 
ally, not personally. Similarly, the execution of a decision by 
one person may require subsequent detailed decision by him 
as to various steps, whereas the execution of a similar decision 
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in an organization almost always requires subsequent detailed 
decision by several different persons. Indeed, it may be said 
that often the responsibility for an organization decision is not 
a personal responsibility until assigned. Responsibility for or¬ 
ganization decision must be assigned positively and definitely 
in many cases because the aptness of decision depends upon 
knowledge of facts and of organization purpose, and is there¬ 
fore bound up with organization communication. Thus central 
or general organization decisions are best made at centers of the 
communication system of the organization, so that such deci¬ 
sions must be assigned to those located at these central positions. 
Persons located at such positions are known as executives; so 
that the necessities of communication as an essential element in 
organization imposes the assignment of responsibility for some 
kinds of organization decision to executives. In short, a char¬ 
acteristic of the services of executives is that they represent a 
specialization of the process of making organization decisions 
— and this is the essence of their functions. 

The circumstances surrounding the making of concrete deci¬ 
sions are of course of indefinitely large variety, but we will give 
attention here only to certain general conditions, which may 
be presented under three headings; the occasions of decision, 
the evidences of decision, and the environment of decision. 

I. The Occasions of Decision 

The making of decisions, as everyone knows from personal 
experience, is a burdensome task. Offsetting the exhilaration 
that may result from correct and successful decision and the 
relief that follows the terminating of a struggle to determine 
issues is the depression that comes from failure or error of de¬ 
cision and the frustration which ensues from uncertainty. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it will be observed that men generally try to avoid 
making decisions, beyond a limited degree when they are rather 
uncritical responses to conditions. The capacity of most men 
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to make decisions is quite narrow/ although it is a capacity 
that may be considerably developed by training and especially 
by experience. 

The executive is under the obligation of making decisions 
usually within approximately defined limits related to the posi¬ 
tion he has accepted; and is under the necessity of keeping 
within the limits of his capacity if he is continuously to dis¬ 
charge this obligation. He must, therefore, to be successful, 
distinguish between the occasions of decision in order to 
avoid the acceptance of more than he can undertake with¬ 
out neglecting the fields to which his position relates. For 
the natural reluctance of other men to decide, their persistent 
disposition to avoid responsibility, and their fear of criticism, 
will lead them to overwhelm the executive who does not 
protect himself from excessive burdens of decision if he is not 
already protected by a well regulated and habitual distribution 
of responsibilities. 

It is for this reason necessary in the making of decisions to 
maintain a balance between the fields from which the occasions 
of them arise. I suppose this is rarely a matter of conscious 
selection, and is probably subject to no general rules. It involves 
in itself important decisions. For our purposes, however, it 
may be helpful to note that the occasions for decision originate 
in three distinct fields: (a) from authoritative communications 
from superiors; (^) from cases referred for decision by sub¬ 
ordinates; (c) from cases originating in the initiative of the 
executive concerned. 

((?) Occasions for decision arc frequently furnished by in¬ 
structions or by general requirements of superior authority. 
Such decisions relate to the interpretation, application, and 
distribution of instructions. These occasions cannot be avoided, 
though the burden may be reduced by delegation of responsi¬ 
bility to subordinates. They involve serious decisions when the 

* Why this is so will be presented at length in Chapter XVII. 
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instructions seem morally wrong, harmful to the organization, 
or impossible of execution. 

{b) The cases referred for decision may be called appellate 
cases. They arise from incapacity of subordinates, uncertainty 
of instructions, novelty of conditions, conflict of jurisdiction or 
conflicts of orders, or failure of subjective authority. The con¬ 
trol of the number of appellate cases lies in adequacy of execu¬ 
tive organization, of personnel, of previous decision; and the 
development of the processes of informal organization. The 
test of executive action is to make these decisions when they are 
important, or when they cannot be delegated reasonably, and 
to decline the others. 

(£■) The occasions of decision on the initiative of the execu¬ 
tive are the most important test of his capacity. Out of his under¬ 
standing of the situation, which depends upon his ability and 
initiative, and on the character of the communication system 
of his organization, it is to be determined whether something 
needs to be done or corrected. To decide that question involves 
not merely the ordinary elements but the executive’s specific 
justification for deciding. For when the occasions for decision 
arise from above or below the position of the executive, others 
have in advance granted him authority; but when made on his 
own initiative, this always may be (and generally is) questioned, 
at least tacitly (in the form whether decision was necessary, 
or related to scope of obligations, etc.). Moreover, failure to 
decide is usually not specifically subject to attack, except under 
extreme conditions. Hence there is much incentive to avoid 
decision. Pressure of other work is the usual self-justification. 
Yet it is clear that the most important obligation is to raise 
and decide those issues which no one else is in a position to 
raise effectively. 

From the point of view of the relative importance of specific 
decisions, those of executives properly call for first attention. 
From the point of view of aggregate importance, it is not deci- 
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sions of executives but of non-executive participants in organ¬ 
ization which should enlist major interest. Indeed it is precisely 
for this reason that many executive decisions are necessary — 
they relate to the facilitation of correct action involving appro¬ 
priate decisions among others. In large measure this is a process 
of providing for the clear presentment of the issues or choices. 
At any event, it is easily evident merely from the inspection of 
the action of the non-executive participants in organization that 
coordination of action requires repeated organization decisions 
“on the spot” where the effective action of organization takes 
place. It is here that the final and most concrete objectives of 
purposes are found, with the maximum of definiteness. There 
is no further stage of organization action. The final selection of 
means takes place at this point. 

It should be noted, however, that the types of decisions as 
well as the conditions change in character as we descend from 
the major executive to the non-executive positions in organiza¬ 
tion. At the upper limit decisions relating to ends to be pursued 
generally require the major attention, those relating to means 
being secondary, rather general, and especially concerned with 
personnel, that is, the development and protection of organiza¬ 
tion itself. At intermediate levels the breaking of broad pur¬ 
poses into more specific ends and the technical and technological 
problems, including economic problems, of action become prom¬ 
inent. At the low levels decisions characteristically relate to 
technologically correct conduct, so far as the action is organiza¬ 
tion action. But it is at these low levels, where ultimate authority 
resides, that the personal decisions determining willingness to 
contribute become of relatively greatest aggregate importance. 

II. The Evidences of Decision 

Not the least of the difficulties of appraising the executive 
functions or the relative merits of executives lies in the fact 
that there is little direct opportunity to observe the essential 
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operations of decision. It is a perplexing fact that most executive 
decisions produce no direct evidence of themselves and that 
knowledge of them can only be derived from the cumulation 
of indirect evidence. They must largely be inferred from gen¬ 
eral results in which they are merely one factor, and from 
symptomatic indications of roundabout character. 

Those decisions which are most directly known result in the 
emission of authoritative communications, that is, orders. Some¬ 
thing is or is not to be done. Even in such cases the basic deci¬ 
sion may not be evident; for the decision to attempt to achieve 
a certain result or condition may require several communica¬ 
tions to different persons which appear to be complete in them¬ 
selves but in which the controlling general decision may not be 
disclosed. 

Again, a firm decision may be taken that does not result in 
any communication whatever for the time being. A decision 
properly timed must be made in advance of communicating it, 
either because the action involved must wait anticipated de¬ 
velopments or because it cannot be authoritative without 
educational or persuasive preparation. 

Finally, the decision may be not to decide. This is a most 
frequent decision, and from some points of view probably the 
most important. For every alert executive continually raises 
in his own mind questions for determination. As a result of 
his consideration he may determine that the question is not 
pertinent. He may determine that it is not now pertinent. He 
may determine that it is pertinent now, but that there are lack¬ 
ing adequate data upon which to base a final decision. He may 
determine that it is pertinent for decision now, but that it 
should or must be decided by someone else on the latter’s 
initiative. He may determine that the question is pertinent, 
can be decided, will not be decided except by himself, and yet 
it would be better that it be not decided because his com¬ 
petence is insufficient. 
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The fine art of executive decision consists in not deciding 
questions that are not now pertinent, in not deciding prema¬ 
turely, in not making decision that cannot be made effective, 
and in not making decisions that others should make. Not to 
decide questions that are not pertinent at the time is unco mm on 
good sense, though to raise them may be uncommon per¬ 
spicacity. Not to decide questions prematurely is to refuse 
commitment of attitude or the development of prejudice. Not 
to make decisions that cannot be made effective is to refrain 
from destroying authority. Not to make decisions that others 
should make is to preserve morale, to develop competence, to 
fix responsibility, and to preserve authority. 

From this it may be seen that decisions fall into two major 
classes, positive decisions — to do something, to direct action, 
to cease action, to prevent action; and negative decisions, which 
are decisions not to decide. Both are inescapable; but the 
negative decisions are often largely unconscious, relatively 
non-logical, “instinctive,” “good sense.” It is because of the re¬ 
jections that the selection is good. The best of moves may be 
offset by a false move. This is why tim e is usually necessary 
to appraise the executive. There is no current evidence of the 
all-important negative decisions. The absence of effective moves 
indicates failure of initiative in decision, but error of action prob¬ 
ably often means absence of good negative decisions. The suc¬ 
cess of action through a period of time denotes excellence of 
selection and of rejection of possible actions. 

III. The Nature of the Environment 

Whatever the occasions or the evidences of decision, it is clear 
that decisions are constantly being made. What is the nature 
of the environment of decisions, the materials with which they 
deal, the field to which they relate? It consists of two parts; 
(a) purpose; and {b) the physical world, the social world, the 
external things and forces and circumstances of the moment. 
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All of these, including purpose, constitute the objective field 
of decision; but the two parts are of radically different nature 
and origin. The function of decision is to regulate the relations 
between these two parts. This regulation is accomplished either 
by changing the purpose or by changing the remainder of the 
environment. 

{a) We may consider purpose first. It may seem strange per¬ 
haps that purpose should be included in the objective environ¬ 
ment, since purpose of all things seems personal, subjective, 
internal, the expression of desire. This is true; but at the mo- 
ment of a new decision^ an existing purpose, the result of a 
previous decision under previous conditions, is an objective fact, 
and it is so treated at that moment in so far as it is a factor in 
new decision. 

This is especially true because organization decisions do not 
relate to personal purposes, but to organization purposes. The 
purpose which concerns an organization decision may have 
been given as a fact to and accepted as such by the person who 
is responsible for making a new decision. But no matter how 
arrived at, when decision is in point, the purpose is fact already 
determined; its making is a matter of history; it may be as 
objective as another man’s emotions may be to an observer. 

We must next note, however, that purpose is essential to give 
any meaning to the rest of the environment.* The environment 
must be looked at from some point of view to be intelligible. 
A mere mass of things, atoms, movements, forces, noises, lights, 
could produce some response from a sensitive creature or cer¬ 
tainly would have some effect on it, or on other things, but 
the reduction of this mass of everything to something significant 
requires a basis for discrimination, for picking out this and that 
as pertinent, relevant, interesting. This basis is that in this 

*I am under the impression tliat in a general way both the form of ex¬ 
pression and the concepts stated in the next several paragraphs were derived 
from or influenced by A. N. Whitehead’s Process and Reality. 
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situation something is or is not to be done. The situation aids, 
obstructs, or is neutral from this point of view. The basis for 
this discrimination is a purpose, an end, an object to be 
accomplished. 

Purpose itself has no meaning, however, except in an en¬ 
vironment. It can only be defined in terms of an environment.® 
Even to want to go somewhere, anywhere, supposes some kind 
of environment. A very general purpose supposes a very gen¬ 
eral undifferentiated environment; and if the purpose is stated 
or thought of it must be in terms of that general environment. 
But when formed, it immediately (if it is not in suspense or 
dormant, so to speak) serves for reducing that environment to 
more definite features; and the immediate result is to change 
purpose into a more specific purpose. Thus when I decide I 
want to go from A to B my idea of terrain is vague. But as 
soon as I have decided, the terrain becomes less vague; I im¬ 
mediately see paths, rocks, obstacles that arc significant; and 
this finer discrimination results in detailed and smaller pur¬ 
poses. I not only want to go from A to B, but I want to go this 
way, that way, etc. This constant refinement of purpose is the 
effect of repeated decisions, in finer and finer detail, until 
eventually detailed purpose is contemporaneous accomplish¬ 
ment. But similarly with each new edition of purpose, a new 
discrimination of the environment is involved, until finally the 
last obstacle of progressive action represents a breaking up of 
a general purpose into many concrete purposes, each as it is 
made almost simultaneously associated with the action. The 
thing is done as soon as decided; it becomes a matter of history; 
it constitutes a single step in the process of experience. 

Thus back and forth purpose and environment react in suc¬ 
cessive steps through successive decisions in greater and greater 

Care should be taken to keep in mind that environment throughout docs 
not mean merely physical aspects of the environment, but explicitly includes 
social aspects, although physical rather than other aspects are used for illus- 
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detail. A series of final decisions, each apparently trivial, is 
largely accomplished unconsciously and sums up into an effected 
general purpose and a route of experience. 

(/>) We may now consider the environment of decision ex¬ 
clusive of purpose. It consists of atoms and molecules, agglomer¬ 
ations of things in motion, alive; of men and emotions; of 
physical laws and social laws; social ideas, norms of action, 
of forces and resistances. Their number is infinite and they are 
all always present. They are also always changing. They are 
meaningless in their variety and changes except as discriminated 
in the light of purpose. They are viewed as static facts, if the 
change is not significant from the viewpoint of the purpose, or 
as both static and dynamic facts. 

This discrimination divides the world into two parts; the 
facts that arc immaterial, irrelevant, mere background; and the 
part that contains the facts that apparently aid or prevent 
the accomplishment of purpose. As soon as that discrimination 
takes place, decision is in bud. It is in the state of selecting 
among alternatives. These alternatives arc either to utilize 
favorable factors, to eliminate or circumvent unfavorable ones, 
or to change the purpose. Note that if the decision is to deal 
with the environment, this automatically introduces new but 
more detailed purposes, the progeny, as it were, of the parent 
purpose; but if the decision is to change the purpose rather than 
deal with the environment, the parent is sterile. It is aban¬ 
doned, and a new purpose is selected, thereby creating a Tteiv 
environment in the light of that purpose. 

This looks like metaphysical speculation if one thinks of it 
as individual and personal — undemonstrable assumptions, 
speculative reasoning. But it can be observed in an organiza- 

traiion as simpler. In many organizations, however, the physical aspects arc 
constant and it is the social aspects which arc pertinent. This is the case espe¬ 
cially when the purpose is a concrete expression of social ideas or attitudes, as, 
for example, in ritualistic types of action whether religious or political. 
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tion, at least suflBciently to corroborate it roughly. Thus if the 
president of a telephone company for good reasons orders * two 
poles carrying a cable removed from the north side of First 
Street between A and B Streets to the opposite side of First 
Street, it can, I think, be approximately demonstrated that 
carrying out that order involves perhaps 10,000 decisions of 100 
men located at 15 points, requiring successive analyses of sev¬ 
eral environments, including social, moral, legal, economic, and 
physical facts of the environment, and requiring 9000 redefini¬ 
tions and refinements of purpose, and 1000 changes of purpose. 
If inquiry be made of those responsible, probably not more 
than a half-a-dozen decisions will be recalled or deemed worthy 
of mention — those that seemed at the moment difficult or 
momentous, or that were subject to question or proved er¬ 
roneous. The others will be *‘taken for granted,” all a part of 
the business of knowing one’s business. However, a large part 
of the decisions, purposes, and descriptions and analyses of the 
various environments will be a matter of record — short-cut, 
abbreviated, to be sure, but marking the routes of decisions 
with fair definiteness. Only in the case of individual workmen 
shall we be almost completely reduced to speculation as to the 
number and character of the decisions required, because many 
of them certainly will relate to physiological action. 

The purpose of this chapter has been to suggest the climate 
of concrete decisions as they occur in organizations and to em¬ 
phasize the radical difference between the process of decision 
in organizations, when decision is in its important aspects a 

Partly to illustrate several statements in this essay I may say that it is neces¬ 
sary to imagine extreme conditions to suppose he would issue such an order. 
Ordinarily what he would do would be to inquire whether it would be feasible 
to take the action suggested, or what would be involved in doing so, or he 
would state the problem and ask for its solution, etc. The executive art is 
nine-tenths inducing those who have authority to use it in taking pertinent 
action. 
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social process, and the process of decision in individuals when 
it is a psychological process socially conditioned. Perhaps the 
most important inference to be drawn from this description is 
that within organizations, especially of complex types, there is 
a technique of decision, an organizational process of thinking, 
which may not be analogous to that of the individual. It would 
appear that such techniques differ widely among the various 
types of organization — for example, religious, political, indus¬ 
trial, commercial, etc. This is perhaps conveyed by the remark 
often made about the “differences in approach” to similar 
questions. It may be suspected that more than differences in 
technological character or even of the ends or purposes are 
involved. 

At any event, it is evidently important to consider the prin¬ 
ciples of the decisive process as it actually takes place from the 
organizational viewpoint rather than from that of either psy¬ 
chology or systems of logic. This will be undertaken in the 
succeeding chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE THEORY OF OPPORTUNISM 

M any acts of individuals and a considerable proportion 
of those of organizations may be regarded as responses 
to conditions of the environment, involving no process of deci¬ 
sion as defined in the preceding chapter. Those acts which are 
preceded by decisions, whether of individuals or of organiza¬ 
tion, differ from mere responses in that consciously recognized 
purposes, ends, or objectives are present as the basis for action 
in sufficient strength to result in eHort. In the case of individ¬ 
uals these ends may arise from physiological requirements or 
from ideas or states of mind that are in their most significant 
aspects a consequence of the social history or conditioning of 
the individual. In the case of organizations, however, all ends 
of action are arrived at by social processes. In some simple cases 
organization ends may be considered as no more than a mere 
translation of ideas uniformly held by the individual parti¬ 
cipants into the integrating purpose of a cooperative system, but 
in most cases the ends of organization action are the unique 
results of the action of organization itself. The ends are in part 
limited by the ideas of the individuals participating, in the 
sense that their willingness to participate is often affected by the 
nature of the cooperative objective; but the ends are not deter¬ 
mined by such limits. On the contrary they evolve to their 
precise form, except insofar as they are affected by the means 
and conditions of cooperative action, on the basis of the “good” 
of the organization. Good” may have reference primarily 
either to the internal equilibrium of the organization as affecting 
its relations with participants, or to external equilibrium as 
affecting its relations with the general (including the social) 
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environment. But in any case it always refers to the future, 
and implies foresight in terms of some standard or norm of 
desirability. 

This aspect of the purpose or ends of organization is the ideal. 
We shall call it the moral element. It is impossible by defini¬ 
tion that formal organizations can act without the moral ele¬ 
ment. It is indispensable to them.^ Accordingly, the moral 
element in organization decisions will be given careful con¬ 
sideration later, especially in Chapter XVII, “The Nature of 
Executive Responsibility.” The present chapter, however, is 
to be devoted to the antithesis of the moral element, namely, 
the opportunistic element. This is the element implied by the 
fact that no action can take place except in the present, under 
conditions and with the means presently available. Evidently, 
the opportunistic element in decision is indispensable to the 
theory of organization. 


I 

The opportunistic element refers to the objective field within 
which action must take place. The process of decision so far 
as it relates to this objective field is essentially one of analysis, 
even though in practice much of the process will be intuitive 
or not conscious. The analysis of present circumstances is in 
part the definition of purpose in immediate terms; but it is also 
the process of finding what present circumstances are significant 
with reference to that purpose. What events, what objects, 
what conditions aid, what prevent, the attainment of purpose? 

This analysis will lead to the rejection from present interest 
or attention of most of the innumerable events, objects, details, 
circumstances of the situation, since under the conditions they 
are irrelevant to the purpose. This, of course, is sometimes an 
easy, sometimes a difficult task. It is easy if it has been done 

* Whereas it is conceivable that an individual can act only in responsive 
and instinctive ways. 
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before for similar circumstances, if it yields to an established 
technique of analysis, if it is a solved scientific problem. It is 
difficult if it is novel, if there is no technique, or no science. 
For then the analysis is in effect partly unaided surmise, hy¬ 
pothesis, assumption. This fact, even when the decider is aware 
of it, does not permit escape from decision, though it may lead 
to negative decision, that is, to decision not to decide the ques¬ 
tion for the present. Hence, there is no escape from some 
decision once the process of setting up purpose against environ¬ 
ment has begun. 


n 

The analysis required for decision is in effect a search for the 
“strategic factors.” The notion of the “strategic factor,” a term 
I borrow from Professor John R. Commons," is related to the 
term “limiting factor” which is common in scientific work. 
Professor Commons* use of the word is restricted to certain 
aspects of managerial and bargaining operations in economic 
systems, but the restriction to this field is unnecessary; the prin¬ 
ciple involved is the same in whatever circumstances decision 
is required. The theory of the strategic factor is necessary to 
an appreciation of the process of decision, and therefore to the 
understanding of organization and the executive functions as 
well as, perhaps, individual purposive conduct. As generally 
as I can state it, this theory is as follows: 

If we take any system, or set of conditions, or conglomeration 
of circumstances existing at a given time, we recognize that it 
consists of elements, or parts, or factors, which together make 
up the whole system, set of conditions, or circumstances. Now, 
if we approach this system or set of circumstances, with a view 
to the accomplishment of a purpose (and only when we so 
approach it), the elements or parts become distinguished into 

•John R. Commons, Institutional Economics (New York; The Macmillan 
Co., 1934), passim, but especially chapter ix at pp. 627-633. 
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two classes: those which if absent or changed would accomplish 
the desired purpose, provided the others remain unchanged; 
and these others. The first kind are often called limiting fac¬ 
tors, the second, complementary factors. Moreover, when we 
concentrate our attention upon a restricted or subsidiary system 
or set of circumstances, we often find, on the basis of previous 
experience or knowledge, that the circumstances fail to satisfy 
the requirements of purpose because they lack an additional 
element or elements, that is, elements which are known to 
exist in the larger environment. These are likewise limiting 
factors. 

The limiting (strategic) factor is the one whose control, in 
the right form, at the right place and time, will establish a 
new system or set of conditions which meets the purpose. Thus, 
if we wish to increase the yield of grain in a certain field and 
on analysis it appears that the soil lacks potash, potash may be 
said to be the strategic (or limiting) factor. If a tank of water 
is to be used for cleaning purposes, and is found to contain 
sediment, the sediment is the strategic (limiting) factor in the 
use of the water for cleaning. If a machine is not operable be¬ 
cause a screw is missing, the screw is the strategic (limiting) 
factor.^ 

Where the crucial element or part present or absent is a thing 
or physical element or compound or ingredient it is convenient 
to call it “limiting” factor; but when personal or organiza¬ 
tional action is the crucial element, as it ultimately is in all 
purposive effort^ the word “strategic” is preferable. This prefer¬ 
ence relates to a distinction in the use of the analysis. If its 
purpose is knowledge for its own sake, that is, if the purpose is 
immediately scientific, the term “limiting factor” conveys the 
relatively static situation of the analyst. If the purpose is not 

* There may be more than one limiting factor, in which they may al! be 
t^ken as a limiting set, or broken down to single factors for action in some 
order. 
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knowledge but decision as to action, “strategic factor” conveys 
the relatively changing position of the analyst, in which the 
subjective aspects of decision interact with the objective field in 
which it is developed. 

The fact that a strategic factor is always involved is over¬ 
looked because the personal or organization action required 
often seems trivial; the necessary effort is less than that required 
to analyze the situation or system. For example, it may require 
great effort to determine that the land needs potash, but little 
effort to get the potash. Nevertheless, when the need has been 
determined, a new situation has arisen because of the fact of 
knowledge or the assumption that potash is the limiting factor; 
and instead of potash, the limiting factor obtaining potash then 
becomes the strategic factor; and this will change progressively 
into obtaining the money to buy potash, then finding John to 
go after potash, then getting machines and men to spread 
potash, etc., etc. Thus the determination of the strategic factor 
is itself the decision which at once reduces purpose to a new 
level, compelling search for a new strategic factor in the new 
situation. Says Commons: 

But the limiting and complementary factors are continually changing 
places. What was the limiting factor becomes complementary, when 
once it has come under control; then another factor is the limiting one. 
The limiting factor, in the operation of an automobile, at one time may 
be the electric spark: at another the gasoline, at another the man at the 
wheel. This is the meaning of efficiency — the control of the change¬ 
able limiting factors at the right time, right place, right amount, and 
right form in order to enlarge the total output by the expected operation 
of complementary factors. ■* 

If we rephrase this last sentence to accord with our terminol¬ 
ogy and our broader subject, it will read: “This is the meaning 
of effective decision — the control of the changeable strategic 
factors, that is, the exercise of control at the right time, right 

‘ Institittional Economics, p. 629. 
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place, right amount, and right form so that purpose is properly 
redefined and accomplished.” 

Professor Commons continues: 

But out of the complex happenings, man selects the limiting factors 
for his purposes. If he can control these, then the other factors work 
out the effects intended. ITie “cause” is volitional control of the limiting 
or strategic factors. . . . The “effects” are the operations of the comple¬ 
mentary factors. . . 

With the distinctions in phraseology which Commons makes 
for his purposes we are not concerned. I think it sound to say 
that the strategic factor always determines the action that is 
controlling, even in the case of what he calls the limiting factor. 
It is not the element that is missing but the action that could 
procure the missing element that is the controlling factor. To 
determine what element should be changed or is missing is the 
first step in defining the action required. Decision relates to 
action^ whether it be in the field of business transactions, polit¬ 
ical transactions, mechanical operations, chemical combinations, 
scientific experimentation, or whatever relates to accomplish¬ 
ment of intention. 

The strategic factor is, then, the center of the environment of 
decision. It is the point at which choice applies. To do or not to 
do thisy that is the question. Often there are tentatively several 
strategic factors, any one of which meets the immediate situa¬ 
tion or satisfies the necessity of immediate purpose. This ex¬ 
pands the horizon into the less immediate future, increases the 
objective field. The final strategic selection will be made on 
the basis of the estimate of less immediate future consequences. 

Ill 

Merely the statement of this theory will show that repeated 
decisions involving constant determination of new strategic 
factors arc necessary to the accomplishment of broad purposes 

* Ibid., p. 632. 
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or any purpose not of immediate attainment. In an individual 
this requires a sequence of decisions at different times and places. 
In an organization it requires a sequence of decisions at different 
times and also by different executives^ and other persons, in 
different positions. A broad purpose and a broad decision re¬ 
quire fragmentation of purpose into detailed purposes and of 
principal general decisions into detailed subsidiary decisions. 
The latter for the most part can only be effectively made in the 
proper order. It is the series of strategic factors and the actions 
that directly relate to them that determine the course of events, 
not the general decisions. 

It goes perhaps without further saying that the process of 
decision is one of successive approximations — constant refine¬ 
ment of purpose, closer and closer discriminations of fact — in 
which the march of time is essential. Hence those who make 
general decisions can only envisage conditions in general and 
vaguely. The approximations with which they deal are symbols 
covering a multitude of undisclosed details. “This is what we 
want to do, this is the aim of our effort, this is the direction in 
which we wish to go; but just what we will do, just how we 
shall accomplish it, will have to be worked out.” I have heard 
executives make such statements ten thousand times. In other 
words, purpose will have to be refined to practicable terms, and 
conditions as they develop in time will have to be accurately 
ascertained. 


IV 

The discrimination of strategic factors with accuracy is the 
aim of technique. Its development is largely technological, de¬ 
pending upon the procurement of the means of magnifying 
details. Chemical analysis, mechanical analysis, telescopes, 
microscopes, statistical processes, balance sheets, are the means 
by which the strategic factors hidden in the superficial are 
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magnified to observable dimensions and are brought into signif¬ 
icant focus. Hence, having formulated the general purpose, 
the general executive often finds that the strategic factor for 
him is whether processes or tools of magnification or objective 
facts are suflScient and the men who can use them are available 
to determine the strategic factors in detail that are essential to 
useful redefinitions of purpose. 

The developments of processes, tools, and men are not equal 
in all directions. They are not equally good in respect to the 
various elements of the environmental situation. Every such 
situation to which the purpose of man applies always involves 
in some degree physical, chemical, biological, physiological, psy¬ 
chological, economic, political, social, and moral elements. The 
powers of discrimination are most developed in some such order 
as that in which I have named these elements; so that there is 
inevitably an unbalance in the perception of the various ele¬ 
ments of the total environment to which as a whole every deci¬ 
sion relates. Therefore, the precision of decision is greater in 
the same order. 

We have for the physical part of the environment scales, 
thermometers, barometers, dynamometers, voltmeters, amme¬ 
ters, pressure gauges, microscopes, spectroscopes, etc., etc. Noth¬ 
ing so precise exists in economics. If the strategic factors of the 
situation should be physical and economic, the precision of 
discrimination as to the physical facts will far outbalance that 
as to the economic facts. In other words, it will be quite objective 
as to the physical part, relatively subjective as to the economic 

part. 

A similar disparity exists between the economic and the other 
social factors of the environment. There exists in the social 
field no such powerful magnifier as the balance sheet which 
rivets the attention on the significance of the difference between 
income and outgo, nor any invention of general applicability 
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that approximates in precision money of account that lies back 
of the balance sheet.® 

The most useful way of stating the significance, or the effect, 
of this unbalance is that decisions relating to the physical 
environment take it as it is in this existing present, all history 
being recognized as irrelevant; whereas in the fields to which 
technology is less applicable, what has been, how the present 
was reached, are misread as being a part of the present. The 
chemist asks only what are the elements he now has to work 
with and what are the energies he now commands. He does 
not inquire into the history of the water, how the oxygen and 
hydrogen were combined, where, when, or by what cause.^ 
The past is irrelevant and irrevocable. 

But in economics the past is always obtruding on our dis¬ 
crimination of the present. We ask not only what a thing is 
now worth but what it did cost, often a fact interesting for 
deplorable reasons but utterly irrelevant to the present decision 
that the merchant must make — to sell it for what it is now 
worth or not sell it at all, whether he shall make a past error 
of decision the basis for a new error of decision or deal with 
the present circumstances. When the decision is on the social 
elements of the environment, almost always what has been is 
confused with what is. Legislation is almost always directed 
to conditions now known to have existed formerly, which is 
often the very best that can be done. Action is then based upon 
believing the past to be the present, which is unnecessary self- 
delusion, rather than accepting it as a probable approximation 
to the present. 

Hence, to the unbalance in the discrimination of the facts 

* The principle concrete tool of social relations is language. Excepting in 
special departments it is chiefly effeedve and useful as a means of eliciting 
responsive action rather than as a means of analysis. 

’ Except of course in the sense diat as it may be more convenient, as a means 
of knowing that a given liquid is water, to rely on its history rather than to 
make a chemical analysis. 
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of the environment is added the confusion of past with present 
environments. We decide action of the present or immediate 
future partly as if it could apply to a past already gone. This 
condition is in itself an inescapable strategic factor as respects 
the execution of every relatively general decision. No decision 
can be rightly taken that does not assume that many of its 
consequent decisions will be wrongly taken. This is a persistent 
element of the environment of executive decisions. 

The legitimate significance of the past is not in the present 
objective environment, but in the moral aspect of the formula¬ 
tion of new purpose. For when purpose must be changed or 
redefined, it must be on the basis of an estimate of future conse¬ 
quences. This is a question of judgment of probabilities of 
the consequences of action applied to present circumstances. 
The knowledge of the past can not now affect the facts of the 
present; but only on the basis of experience can we judge the 
future significance, in the light of a present purpose, of what we 
now observe. Purpose is the bridge between the past and the 
future which functions only as it rests upon the present. There 
is no future that does not begin after the present, nor any past 
that did not end before it, nor any purpose which is not purpose 
in the present. 

To summarize, decision in its opportunistic aspect begins with 
an existing purpose and an objective environment of things 
physical, biological, social, emotional, moral. The ideal process 
of decision is to discriminate the strategic factors and to redefine 
or change purpose on the basis of the estimate of future re¬ 
sults of action in the existing situation, in the light of history, 
experience, knowledge of the past. The discrimination of the 
environment is inevitably unbalanced as respects its several 
elements because of difference^ in available techniques, and 
because to some extent the past will be misread into the present 
instead of being used as a part of the basis of estimating the 
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future. The inherent limi tations then imposed on the process 
of decision is itself a strategic factor in making major and 
general decisions. The probabilities of the results of decision 
are the probabilities of error. It is comparatively rare that major 
decisions contemplate specific results, because such decisions 
usually must be so generally stated as to fit a wide range of 
possible results. When general decisions have the results con¬ 
templated we have not so much a process of detailed decisions 
as one of applying established techniques. These are much bet¬ 
ter than decisions, but often lacking, and never final; for the 
process of decision is never ending. The everchanging present 
generates ever new purposes in the continuing organization. 

Where decisions arc personal, the fact of decision is specialized 
to the individual, but the processes of decision within the in¬ 
dividual are perhaps not specialized, except that decisions are 
made in some order of time and at particular places. Organiza¬ 
tion decisions as accepted factSy that is, having authority, on the 
contrary are not specialized to individuals but are functions of 
the organization as a whole; but the processes of decision are 
necessarily specialized. The purposes and action of organiza¬ 
tion are non-personal. They are coordinated. The efforts of the 
individual in organization result from decisions which in part 
are necessarily made by others acting non-personally. The con¬ 
cept of organization implies a system of human efforts in which 
the processes of decision are distributed and specialized. But 
since decision is a matter of definition of purpose and discrim¬ 
ination of strategic factors, the specialization of the process of 
decision involves distinctions in the distribution of emphasis 
upon either purpose or the other environmental aspect of deci¬ 
sion. Neither is ever completely absent at any position in 
organization, but at some points the emphasis is upon definition 
of purpose, at others upon the discrimination of the environ¬ 
ment and the determination of the strategic factors. The em¬ 
phasis in the executive functions is upon definition of purposes; 
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among other functions the emphasis is upon discrimination of 
the environment. Thus, in an industrial organization, work¬ 
men, clerks, testers, laboratory assistants, salesmen, technicians, 
engineers, are characteristically occupied with the strategic fac¬ 
tors of the environment external to the organization as a whole. 
The direct environment of executive decision is primarily the 
internal environment of the organization itself. The strategic 
factors of executive decision are chiefly and primarily strategic 
factors of organization operation. It is the organization, not 
the executive, which does the work on the external environment. 
The executive is primarily concerned with decisions which 
facilitate or hinder other decisions in the effective or efficient 
operation of the organization. 

Finally, it may be said that the opportunistic aspect of deci¬ 
sion in general relates to the means and conditions of attaining 
ends. This is the sector of organization action in which logical 
and analytical processes and empirical observations, experience, 
and experiment can be effective. They require and in turn 
make possible the specialization which is inherent in organ¬ 
ization. It is in this sector that the power of cooperation is 
most apparent. 

The moral sector is that of attitudes, values, ideals, hopes, im¬ 
pressed upon the emotions of men through countless channels 
of physical, biological, and social experiences and distilled into 
new specific purposes of cooperation. The resistance of the ob¬ 
jective environment on the one hand is overcome and the 
environment modified by these attitudes; and on the other 
hand, the resistance compels the modification of these purposes 
and ultimately qualifies the aspirations they represent. The two 
aspects are synthesized in concrete acts. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS 

T he coordination of efforts essential to a system of coopera¬ 
tion requires, as we have seen, an organization system of 
communication. Such a system of communication implies cen¬ 
ters or points of interconnection and can only operate as these 
centers are occupied by persons who are called executives. It 
might be said, then, that the function of executives is to serve as 
channels of communication so far as communications must pass 
through central positions. But since the object of the communi¬ 
cation system is coordination of all aspects of organization, it 
follows that the functions of executives relate to all the work 
essential to the vitality and endurance of an organization, 
so far, at least, as it must be accomplished through formal 
coordination. 

It is important to observe, however, that not all work done 
by persons who occupy executive positions is in connection with 
the executive functions, the coordination of activities of others. 
Some of the work of such persons, though organization work, 
is not executive. For example, if the president of a corporation 
goes out personally to sell products of his company or engages 
in some of the production work, these are not executive services. 
If the president of a university gives lectures to a class of stu¬ 
dents, this is not executive work. If the head of a government 
department spends time on complaints or disputes about services 
rendered by the department, this is not necessarily executive 
work. Executive work is not that of the organization, but the 
specialized work of maintaining the organization in operation. 

Probably all executives do a considerable amount of non¬ 
executive work. Sometimes this work is more valuable than the 
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executive work they do. This intermixture of functions is a 
matter of convenience and often of economy, because of the 
scarcity of abilities; or there may be other reasons for it. As a 
result of the combination of executive with non-executive 
functions, however, it is difficult in practice merely by compari¬ 
son of titles or of nominal functions to determine the com¬ 
parative methods of executive work in different organizations. 
If we mean by executive functions the specialized work of 
maintaining systems of cooperative effort, we may best pro¬ 
ceed for general purposes to find out what work has to be done, 
and then, when desirable, to trace out who are doing that work 
in a particular organization. 

This is especially true because executive work is itself often 
complexly organized. In an organization of moderate size 
there may be a hundred persons who are engaged part of the 
time in executive work; and some of them, for example clerks 
or stenographers, are not executives in any ordinary sense. 
Nevertheless, the activities of these persons constitute the execu¬ 
tive organization. It is to the functions of this organization as 
a special unit that our attention should be given primarily, the 
distribution of work between persons or positions being for 
general purposes quite of secondary importance. This chapter 
will be devoted to the functions of the executive organization 
as a whole which exists exclusively for the coordination of the 
efforts of the entire organization. 

The executive functions serve to maintain a system of co¬ 
operative effort. They arc impersonal. The functions arc not, 
as so frequently stated, to manage a group of persons. I do 
not think a correct understanding of executive work can be had 
if this narrower, convenient, but strictly speaking erroneous, 
conception obtains. It is not even quite correct to say that the 
executive functions are to manage the system of cooperative 
efforts. As a whole it is managed by itself, not by the executive 
organization, which is a part of it. The functions with which 
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we are concerned are like those of the nervous system, including 
the brain, in relation to the rest of the body. It exists to main¬ 
tain the bodily system by directing those actions which arc 
necessary more effectively to adjust to the environment, but 
it can hardly be said to manage the body, a large part of whose 

functions are independent of it and upon which it in turn 
depends. 

The essential executive functions, as I shall present them, cor¬ 
respond to the elements of organization as already stated in 
Chapter VII and presented in some detail in Pan III. They are, 
first, to provide the system of communication; second, to pro¬ 
mote the securing of essential efforts; and, third, to formulate 
and define purpose. Since the elements of organization are in¬ 
terrelated and interdependent, the executive functions are so 
likewise; nevertheless they are subject to considerable specializa¬ 
tion and as functions are to a substantial degree separable in 
practice. We shall deal with them only as found in complex, 
though not necessarily large, organizations. 

I. The Maintenance of Organization Communication 

We have noticed in previous chapters that, when a complex 
of more than one unit is in question, centers of communication 
and corresponding executives are necessary. The need of a 
definite system of communication creates the first task of the 
organizer and is the immediate origin of executive organization. 
It the purpose of an organization is conceived initially in the 
mind of one person, he is likely very early to find necessary the 
selection of lieutenants; and if the organization is spontaneous 
Its very first task is likely to be the selection of a leader. Since 
communication will be accomplished only through the agency 
o persons, the selection of persons for executive functions is 
the concrete method of establishing the means of communica- 
tion, though it must be immediately followed by the creation 
o positions, that is, a system of communication; and, especially 
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in established organizations, the positions will exist to be filled 
in the event o£ vacancies. 

In other words, communication position and the “locating” 
of the services of a person are complementary phases of the 
same thing. The center of communication is the organization 
service of a person at a place. Persons without positions cannot 
function as executives, they mean nothing but potentiality. 
Conversely, positions vacant are as defunct as dead nerve cen¬ 
ters. This is why executives, when functioning strictly as 
executives, are unable to appraise men in the abstract, in an 
organization vacuum, as it were. Men are neither good nor 
bad, but only good or bad in this or that position. This is why 
they not infrequently “change the organization,” the arrange¬ 
ment of positions, if men suitable to fill them are not available. 
In fact, “executive organization” in practice cannot be divorced 
from “executive personnel”; and “executive personnel” is with¬ 
out important meaning except in conjunction with a specific 
arrangement of positions. 

Therefore, the problem of the establishment and maintenance 
of the system of communication, that is, the primary task of 
the executive organization, is perpetually that of obtaining the 
coalescence of the two phases, executive personnel and executive 
positions. Each phase in turn is the strategic factor of the 
executive problem — first one, then the other phase, must be 
adjusted. This is the central problem of the executive functions. 
Its solution is not in itself sufficient to accomplish the work of 
all these functions; but no others can be accomplished without 
it, and none well unless it is well done. 

Although this communication function has two phases, it is 
usually necessary in practice to deal with one phase at a time, 
and the problems of each phase are of quite different kinds. 
The problems of positions arc those of location and the geo¬ 
graphical, temporal, social, and functional speciaUzations of 
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unit and group organizations. The personnel problems are a 
special case of general personnel problems — the recruiting of 
contributors who have appropriate qualifications, and the de¬ 
velopment of the inducements, incentives, persuasion, and objec¬ 
tive authority that can make those qualifications effective 
executive services in the organization. 

I. THE SCHEME OF ORGANIZATION 

Let US call the first phase of the function — the definition 
of organization positions — the “scheme of organization.” This 
is the aspect of organization which receives relatively excessive 
formal attention because it can apparently be reduced to organ¬ 
ization charts, specifications of duties, and descriptions of divi¬ 
sions of labor, etc. Jt rests upon or represents a coordination 
chiefly of the work to be done by the organization, that is, its 
purposes broken up into subsidiary purposes, specializations, 
tasks, etc., which will be discussed in Section III of this chapter; 
the kind and quantity of services of personnel that can be ob¬ 
tained; the kind and quantity of persons that must be included 
in the cooperative system for this purpose; the inducements 
that arc required; and the places at which and the times when 
these factors can be combined, which will not be specifically 
discussed here.^ 

It is evident that these are mutually dependent factors, and 
that they all involve other executive functions which we shall 
discuss later. So far as the scheme of organization is separately 
attacked, it is always on the assumption that it is then the 
strategic factor, the other factors of organization remaining 
fixed for the time being; but since the underlying purpose of 
any change in a scheme of organization is to affect these other 
factors as a whole favorably, any scheme of organization at any 

* See Chapter X, “The Basis and Kinds of Specializations," and Section III 
of the present chapter. 
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given time represents necessarily a result of previous successive 
approximations through a period of time. It has always neces¬ 
sarily to be attacked on the basis of the present situation. 

U, PERSONNEL 

The scheme of organization is dependent not only upon the 
general factors of the organization as a whole, but likewise, as 
we have indicated, on the availability of various kinds of serv¬ 
ices for the executive positions. This becomes in its turn the 
strategic factor. In general, the principles of the economy of 
incentives apply here as well as to other more general person¬ 
nel problems. The balance of factors and the technical prob¬ 
lems of this special class, however, are not only different from 
those generally to be found in other spheres of organiza¬ 
tion economy but are highly special in different types of 
organizations. 

The most important single contribution required of the exec¬ 
utive, certainly the most universal qualification, is loyalty, 
domination by the organization personality. This is the first 
necessity because the lines of communication cannot function 
at all unless the personal contributions of executives will be 
present at the required positions, at the times necessary, with¬ 
out default for ordinary personal reasons. This, as a personal 
qualification, is known in secular organizations as the quality 
of “responsibility”; in political organizations as “regularity”; 
in governmental organizations as fealty or loyalty; in religious 
organizations as “complete submission” to the faith and to the 
hierarchy of objective religious authority. 

The contribution of personal loyalty and submission is least 
susceptible to tangible inducements. It cannot be bought either 
by material inducements or by other positive incentives, except 
all other things be equal. This is as true of industrial organ¬ 
izations, I believe, as of any others. It is rather generally under¬ 
stood that although money or other material inducements must 
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usually be paid to responsible persons, responsibility itself docs 
not arise from such inducements. 

However, love of prestige is, in general, a much more impor¬ 
tant inducement in the case of executives than with the rest 
of the personnel. Interest in work and pride in organization 
arc other incentives that usually must be present. These facts 
arc much obscured as respects commercial organizations, where 
material inducements appear to be the effective factors partly 
because such inducements arc more readily offered in such 
organizations and partly because, since the other incentives arc 
often equal as between such organizations, material induce¬ 
ments are the only available differential factor. It also becomes 
an important secondary factor to individuals in many cases, 
because prestige and official responsibilities impose heavy ma¬ 
terial burdens on them. Hence neither churches nor social¬ 
istic states have been able to escape the necessity of direct or 
indirect material inducements for high dignitaries or officials. 
But this is probably incidental and superficial in all organiza¬ 
tions. It appears to be true that in all of them adequate incen¬ 
tives to executive services are difficult to offer. Those most 
available in the present age are tangible, materialistic; but on 
the whole they are both insufficient and often abortive.* 

Following loyalty, responsibility, and capacity to be domi¬ 
nated by organization personality, come the more specific per¬ 
sonal abilities. They are roughly divided into two classes: 
relatively general abilities, involving general alertness, compre- 

* After much experience, I am convinced that the most ineffective services in 
a continuing effort are in one sense those of volunteers, or of semi-volunteers; 
for example, half-pay workers. What appears to be inexpensive is in fact 
very expensive, because non-material incentives — such as prestige, toleration 
of too great personal interest in the work with its accompanying fads and 
“pet” projects, the yielding to exaggerated conceptions of individual importance 
— are causes of internal friction and many other undesirable consequences. 
Yet in many emergency situations, and in a large part of political, charitable, 
civic, educational, and religious organization work, often indispensable services 
cannot be obtained by material incentives. 
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hensiveness of interest, flexibility, faculty of adjustment, poise, 
courage, etc.; and specialized abilities based on particular apti¬ 
tudes and acquired techniques. The first kind is relatively 
difficult to appraise because it depends upon innate characteris¬ 
tics developed through general experience. It is not greatly 
susceptible of immediate inculcation. The second kind may be 
less rare because the division of labor, that is, organization itself, 
fosters it automatically, and because it is susceptible to develop¬ 
ment (at a cost) by training and education. We deliberately 
and more and more turn out specialists; but we do not develop 
general executives well by specific effiorts, and we know very 
little about how to do it. 


The higher the positions in the line of authority, the more 
general the abilities required. The scarcity of such abilities, to¬ 
gether with the necessity for keeping the lines of authority as 
short as feasible, controls the organization of executive work. 
It leads to the reduction of the number of formally executive 
positions to the minimum, a measure made possible by creating 
about the executives in many cases staffs of specialists who 
^pplement them m time, energy, and technical capacities. 
This IS made feasible by elaborate and often delicate arrange¬ 
ments to correct error resulting from the faults of over-special- 
ization and the paucity of line executives* 

The operation of such systems of complex executive organ¬ 
ization requires the highest development of the executive arts. 
Its various forms and techniques are most definitely exemplified 
in the armies and navies of the major powers, the Postal Admin¬ 
istrations of several European countries, the Bell Telephone 
System some of the great railway systems, and the Catholic 

c Organization of the British 

Empire. One of the first limitations of world-wide or even a 


... » 
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much more restricted international organization is the neces¬ 
sity for the development of these forms and techmques tar 

beyond their present status. . . , ^ 

Thus, jointly with the development of the scheme of organ¬ 
ization, the selection, promotion, demotion, and dismissal ot 
men becomes the essence of maintaining the system of c^- 
munication without which no organization c^ exist. Ihe 
selection in part, but especially the promotion, demouon, and 
dismissal of men, depend upon the exercise of supervision or 

what is often called “control.” u a. 

Control relates directly, and in conscious appheauon chiefly, 
to the work of the organization as a whole rather than to 
the work of executives as such. But so heavUy dependent is the 
success of cooperation upon the functioning of the execuuve 
organization that practically the control is over executives for 
the most part. If the work of an organization is not successful, 
if it is inefficient, if it cannot maintain the services of its per¬ 
sonnel. the conclusion is that its “management” is wrong; that 
is that the scheme of communication or the associated personnel 
or both, that is, the executive department directly related, are 
at fault. This is, sometimes at least, not true, but often it is. 
Moreover, for the correction of such faults the first reliance is 
upon executive organization. The methods by which control 
is exercised are, of course, numerous and largely technical to 
each organization, and need not be further discussed here. 


in. INFORMAL EXECUTIVE ORGANIZATIONS 

So far we have considered the first executive function only 
as it relates to the formal communication system. It has been 
emphasized several times in this treatise that informal organ- 

du.l soverdg.>ty and the separation of kgisUtive, jndidal. and executive de- 
oimieno precedes a common center of author.unve comrnumcation m 
E'ean government as a formal organixation. It ts .ntended or expected 
that the requirements will be met by informal orgamzaQon. 
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ization is essential to formal organizations, particularly with 
reference to communication. This is true not only of the or¬ 
ganization as a whole, or of its ultimate subordinate units, but 
also of that special part which we call the executive organization. 
The communication function of executives includes the main¬ 
tenance of informal executive organization as an essential means 
of communication. 

Although I have never heard it stated that this is an executive 
function or that such a thing as an informal executive organ¬ 
ization exists, in all the good organizations I have observed the 
most careful attention is paid to it. In all of them informal 
organizations operate. This is usually not apparent except to 
those directly concerned. 

The general method of maintaining an informal executive 
organization is so to operate and to select and promote execu¬ 
tives that a general condition of compatibility of personnel is 
maintained. Perhaps often and certainly occasionally men can¬ 
not be promoted or selected, or even must be relieved, because 
they cannot function, because they “do not fit,” where there is 
no question of formal competence. This question of “fitness” 
involves such matters as education, experience, age, sex, per¬ 
sonal distinctions, prestige, race, nationality, faith, politics, sec¬ 
tional antecedents; and such very specific personal traits as 
manners, speech, personal appearance, etc. It goes by few if any 
rules, except those based at least nominally on other, formal, 
considerations. It represents in its best sense the political aspects 
of personal relationship in formal organization. I suspect it to 
be most highly developed in political, labor, church, and uni¬ 
versity organizations, for the very reason that the intangible 
types of personal services are relatively more important in them 
than in most other, especially industrial, organizations. But it 
is certainly of major importance in all organizations. 

This compatibility is promoted by educational requirements 
(armies, navies, churches, schools); by requirement of certain 
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background (European armies, navies, labor unions, Soviet and 
Fascist governments, political parties); by conferences and con¬ 
ventions; by specifically social activities; by class distinctions 
connected with privileges and “authority” (in armies, navies, 
churches, universities). A certain conformity is required by 
unwritten understanding that can sometimes be formally en¬ 
forced, expressed for its negative aspect by the phrase “conduct 
unbecoming a gentleman and an officer.” There are, however, 
innumerable other processes, many of which are not consciously 
employed for this purpose. 

It must not be understood that the desired degree of com¬ 
patibility is always the same or is the maximum possible. On 
the contrary it seems to me to be often the case that excessive 
compatibility or harmony is deleterious, resulting in “single 
track minds” and excessively crystallized attitudes and in the 
destruction of personal responsibility; but I know from experi¬ 
ence in operating with new emergency organizations, in which 
there was no time and little immediate basis for the growth 
of an informal organization properly coordinated with formal 
organization that it is almost impossible to secure effective and 
efficient cooperation without it. 

The functions of informal executive organizations are the 
communication of intangible facts, opinions, suggestions, suspi¬ 
cions, that cannot pass through formal channels without raising 
issues calling for decisions, without dissipating dignity and 
objective authority, and without overloading executive posi¬ 
tions; also to minimize excessive cliques of political types arising 
from too great divergence of interests and views; to promote 
sclf-discipline of the group; and to make possible the develop¬ 
ment of important personal influences in the organization. 
There are probably other functions. 

I shall comment on only two functions of informal executive 
organization. The necessity for avoiding formal issues, that 
*s, for avoiding the issuance of numerous formal orders except 
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on routine matters and except in emergencies, is important^ 
I know of major executives who issue an order or judgment set- 
ding an important issue rather seldom, although they are func¬ 
tioning all the time. The obvious desire of poHticians to avoid 
important issues (and to impose them on their opponents) is 
based upon a thorough sense of organization. Neither authority 
nor cooperative disposition (largely the same things) will stand 
much overt division on formal issues in the present stage of 
human development. Hence most laws, executive orders, deci¬ 
sions, etc., are in effect formal notice that all is well — there is 
agreement, authority is not questioned. 

The question of personal influence is very subde. Probably 
most good organizations have somewhere a Colonel House; and 
many men not only exercise beneficent influence far beyond 
that implied by their formal status, but most of them, at the 
time, would lose their influence if they had corresponding 
formal status. The reason may be that many men have personal 
qualifications of high order that will not operate under the 
stress of commensurate official responsibility. By analogy I may 

mention the golfers of first class skill who cannot “stand up” 
in public tournaments. 

To summarize; the first executive function is to develop and 
maintain a system of communication. This involves jointly a 
scheme of organization and an executive personnel. The proc¬ 
esses by which the latter is accomplished include chiefly the 
selection of men and the offering of incentives; techniques of 
control permitting effectiveness in promoting, demoting, and 


When writing these lines I tried to recall an important general decision 
made by me on my initiative as a telephone executive within two years. I 
.ould recall none, atoough on reviewing the record I found several. On the 
other hand, I can sull recall without any record many major decisions made 

Jt\Zr fi Administrator. I probably averaged 

at least five a day for eighteen months. In the Utter case I worked vrith a vo-y 

nobU^group but a very poor informal organization under emergency con" 
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ismissing men; and finally the securing of an informal organ¬ 
ization in which the essential property is compatibility of 
personnel. The chief functions of this informal organization are 
expansion of the means of communication with reduction in the 
necessity for formal decisions, the minimizing of undesirable 
influences, and the promotion of desirable influences concordant 
with the scheme of formal responsibilities. 


n. The Securing of Essential Services from Individuals 

The second function of the executive organization is to pro¬ 
mote the securing of the personal services that constitute the 
material of organizations. 

The work divides into two main divisions: (i) the bringing 
of persons into cooperative relationship with the organization; 
(ii) the eliciting of the services after such persons have been 
brought into that relationship. 


I 

The characteristic fact of the first division is that the organ¬ 
ization is acting upon persons who arc in every sense outside it. 
uc action is necessary not merely to secure the personnel of 
new organizations, or to supply the material for the growth of 
existing organizations, but also to replace the losses that con- 
tinua ly take place by reason of death, resignation, “backslid- 
wig, emigration, discharge, excommunication, ostracism. These 
actors of growth or replacement of contributors require bring¬ 
ing persons by organization effort within range of the con- 
si cration of the incentives available in order to induce some of 
CSC persons to attach themselves to the organization. Accord- 
g y e task involves two parts: (a) bringing persons within 
cac of specific effort to secure services, and ( 6 ) the applica- 
on 0 that effort when they have been brought near enough, 
cn both parts of the task occupy the efforts of the same 
rsons or parts of an organization; but they are clearly distinct 
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elements and considerable specialization is found with respect 
to them. 

(a) Bringing persons within reach of recruiting or proselyt¬ 
ing infiuence is a task which differs in practical emphasis among 
organizations in respect both to scope and to method. Some 
rcUgious organizations — especially the Catholic Church, sev¬ 
eral Protestant Churches, the Mormon Church, for example — 
have as ideal goals the attachment of all persons to their 
organizations, and the wide world is the field of proselyting 
propaganda. During many decades the United States of 
America invited all who could reach its shores to become 
American citizens. Other organizations, having limits on the 
volume of their activities, restrict the field of propaganda. Thus 
many nations in effect now restrict substantial growth to those 
who acquire a national status by birth; the American Legion 
restricts its membership to those who have acquired a status 
by a certain type of previous service, etc. Others restrict their 
fields practically on the basis of proportions. Thus universities 
“in principle” are open to all or to all with educational and 
character qualifications but may restrict their appeals to geo¬ 
graphical, racial, and class proportions, so as to preserve the 
cosmopolitan character of their bodies, or to preserve pre¬ 
dominance of nationals, etc. Industrial and commercial organ¬ 
izations are theoretically limited usually by considerations of 
social compatibility and additionally by the costs of propaganda. 
They usually attempt no appeal when the geographic remoteness 
makes it ineffective. 

Although the scope of the field of propaganda is for most 
organizations not clearly conceived or stated and as a problem 
only requires active consideration at intervals usually long, the 
question is nevertheless fundamental. This is best indicated by 
the methods practically employed in connection with it. In 
churches the orgamzation of mission work and its territorial 
scope arc the best indications of its importance. In most gov- 
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ernments, at present, the accretion of members takes the form 
of stimulating reproduction by active promotional efforts, as in 
France and Italy, for example, or by the ease of acquiring citi¬ 
zenship and free land, as until recently in the United States. In 
many industrial organizations foreign recruiting was once an 
important aspect of their work, and dircedy or indireedy the 
appeal for contributors of capital or credit has been fundamen¬ 
tally internadonal in scope until recent exchange restriedons. 
In fact, the most universal aspect of industrial organization 
appeal has been in respect to this type of contributor — for many 
practical purposes he is not usually regarded as the material of 
organization, though in the present study he is. 

(b) The effort to induce specific persons who by the general 
appeal arc brought into contact with an organization actually 
to become idendfied with it consdtutes the more regular and 
routine work of securing contributors. This involves in its 
general aspects the method of persuasion which has already 
been described, the establishment of inducements and incen¬ 
tives, and direct negodadon. The methods required arc in- 
dcfimtcly large in number and of very wide variety.® It would 
not be useful here to add to what has already been said in 
Chapter XI on the economy of incendves. It is only necessary 
to emphasize again that fundamentally most persons poten¬ 
tially available arc not susccpdblc at any given time of being 

induced to give service to any particular organizadon, large 
or small. 


n 

Although the work of recruiting is important in most or- 
gamzadons, and especially so in those which are new or rapidly 

I must repeat that although the emphasis is on the employee group of con- 
u rs, so far as industrial organizations are concerned, nevertheless "cus- 
mcfs arc equally included. The principles broadly discussed here relate to 
onunship as well as employing persons. page 75. 
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expanding or which have high “turnover, nevertheless in 
established and enduring organizations the eliciting of the 
quantity and quality of efforts from their adherents is usually 
more important and occupies the greater part of personnel 
effort. Because of the more tangible character of “membership,” 
being an “employee,” etc., recruiting is apt to receive more 
attention as a field of personnel work than the business of 
promoting the actual output of efforts and influences, which 
are the real material of organization.® Membership, nominal 
adherence, is merely the starting point; and the minimum con¬ 
tributions which can be conceived as enabling retention of such 
connection would generally be insufficient for the survival of 
active or productive organization. Hence every church, every 
government, every other important organization, has to in¬ 
tensify or multiply the contributions which its members will 
make above the level or volume which would occur if no such 
effort were made. Thus churches must strengthen the faith, 
secure compliance by public and private acknowledgments of 
faith or devotion, and secure material contributions from their 
members. Governments are concerned with increasing the 
quality of the citizenry — promoting national solidarity, loyalty, 
patriotism, discipline, and competence. Other organizations are 
similarly occupied in securing loyalty, reliability, responsibility, 
enthusiasm, quality of efforts, output. In short, every organiza¬ 
tion to survive must deliberately attend to the- maintenance and 
growth of its authority to do the things necessary for coordina¬ 
tion, effectiveness, and efficiency. This, as we have seen, de¬ 
pends upon its appeal to persons who are already related to the 
organization. 

The methods, the inducements and incentives, by which this 
is done have already been in general indicated in our discussion 

* As an instance, note the great attention in dvil service regulations, and also 
in political appointments, to obtaining and retaining employment, and the 
relatively small attention to services. 
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of incentives and authority. As executive functions they may be 
distinguished as the maintenance of morale, the maintenance 
of the scheme of inducements, the maintenance of schemes of 
deterrents, supervision and control, inspection, education and 
training. 

III. The Formulation of Purpose and Objectives 

The third executive function is to formulate and define the 
purposes, objectives, ends, of the orgamzation. It has already 
been made clear that, strictly speaking, purpose is defined more 
nearly by the aggregate of action taken than by any formulation 
in words; but that that aggregate of action is a residuum of the 
decisions relative to purpose and the environment, resulting in 
closer and closer approximations to the concrete acts. It has 
also been emphasized that purpose is something that must be 
accepted by all the contributors to the system of efforts. Again, 
it has been stated that purpose must be broken into fragments, 
specific objectives, not only ordered in time so that detailed pur¬ 
pose and detailed action follow in the series of progressive 
cooperation, but also ordered contemporaneously into the spe¬ 
cializations— geographical, social, and functional that each 
unit organization implies. It is more apparent here than with 
other executive functions that it is an entire executive organiza¬ 
tion that formulates, redefines, breaks into details, and decides 
on the innumerable simultaneous and progressive actions that 
are the stream of syntheses constituting purpose or action. No 
single executive can under any conditions accomplish this 
function alone, but only that part of it which relates to his 

position in the executive organization. 

Hence the critical aspect of this function is the assignment of 
responsibility — the delegation of objective authority. Thus in 
one sense this function is that of the scheme of positions, the 
system of communication, already discussed. That is its poten¬ 
tial aspect. Its other aspect is the actual decisions and conduct 
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which make the scheme a working system. Accordingly, the 
general executive states that “this is the purpose, this the ob¬ 
jective, this the direction, in general terms, in which we wish to 
move, before next year.” His department heads, or the heads 
of his main territorial divisions, say to their departments or 
suborganizations: “This means for us these things now, then 
others next month, then others later, to be better defined after 
experience.” Their subdepartment or division heads say: “This 
means for us such and such operations now at these places, such 
others at those places, something today here, others tomorrow 
there.” Then district or bureau chiefs in turn become more and 
more specific, their sub-chiefs still more so as to place, group, 
time, until finally purpose is merely jobs, specific groups, 
definite men, definite times, accomplished results. But mean¬ 
while, back and forth, up and down, the communications 
pass, reporting obstacles, difficulties, impossibilities, accomplish¬ 
ments; redefining, modifying purposes level after level. 

Thus the organization for the definition of purpose is the 
organization for the specification of work to do; and the speci¬ 
fications are made in their final stage when and where the 
work is being done. I suspect that at least nine-tenths of all 
organization activity is on the responsibility, the authority, and 
the specifications of those who make the last contributions, who 
apply personal energies to the final concrete objectives. There 
is no meaning to personal specialization, personal experience, 
personal training, personal location, personal ability, eyes and 
ears, arms and legs, brains and emotions, if this is not so. What 
must be added to the indispensable authority, responsibility, and 
capability of each contributor is the indispensable coordination. 
This requires a pyramiding of the formulation of purpose that 
becomes more and more general as the number of units of basic 
organization becomes larger, and more and more remote in 
future time. Responsibility for abstract, generalizing, prospec¬ 
tive, long-run decision is delegated up the line, responsibiUty 
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for definition, action, remains always at the base where the 
authority for effort resides. 

The formulation and definition of purpose is then a widely 
distributed function, only the more general part of which is 
executive. In this fact lies the most important inherent diffi¬ 
culty in the operation of cooperative systems — the necessity for 
indoctrinating those at the lower levels with general purposes, 
the major decisions, so that they remain cohesive and able to 
make the ultimate detailed decisions coherent; and the neces¬ 
sity, for those at the higher levels, of constantly understanding 
the concrete conditions and the specific decisions of the ulti¬ 
mate” contributors from which and from whom executives are 
often insulated. Without that up-and-down-the-line coordina¬ 
tion of purposeful decisions, general decisions and general pur¬ 
poses are mere intellectual processes in an organization vacuum, 
insulated from realities by layers of misunderstanding. The 
function of formulating grand purposes and providing for 
their redefinition is one which needs sensitive systems of com¬ 
munication, experience in interpretation, imagination, and 
delegation of responsibility. 

Perhaps there are none who could consider even so ex¬ 
tremely condensed and general a description of the execu¬ 
tive functions as has here been presented without perceiving 
that these functions are merely elements in an organic whole. 
It is their combination in a working system that makes an 
organization. 

This combination involves two opposite incitements to action. 
First, the concrete interaction and mutual adjustment of the 
executive functions are partly to be determined by the factors 
of the environment of the organization — the specific coopera¬ 
tive system as a whole and its environment. This involves 
fundamentally the logical processes of analysis and the dis¬ 
crimination of the strategic factors. We shall consider this aspect 
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in the following chapter. Second, the combination equally 
depends upon the maintenance of the vitality of action — the 
will to effort. This is the moral aspect, the element of morale, 
the ultimate reason for cooperation, to which Chapter XVII 
will be given. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE EXECUTIVE PROCESS 

T he executive functions, which have been distinguished for 
purposes of exposition and which are the basis for much 
functional specialization in organizations, have no separate con¬ 
crete existence.' They are parts or aspects of a process of or¬ 
ganization as a whole. This process in the more complex 
organizations, and usually even in simple unit organizations, 
is made the subject of specialized responsibility of executives 
or leaders. The means utilized are to a considerable extent 
concrete acts logically determined; but the essential aspect of 
the process is the sensing of the organization as a whole and 
the total situation relevant to it. It transcends the capacity of 
merely intellectual methods, and the techniques of discriminat¬ 
ing the factors of the situation. The terms pertinent to it are 
“feeling,” “judgment,” “sense,” “proportion,” “balance,” “aj^ 
propriateness.” It is a matter of art rather than science, and is 
aesthetic rather than logical. For this reason it is recognized 
rather than described and is known by its effects rather than 
by analysis. All that I can hope to do is to state why this is so 
rather than to specify of what the executive process consists. 

I shall attempt this by presenting generally the sectors of the 
total action of organization in which the sense of the whole is 

^ The concrete phenomena arc always acts or the effects of acts. Many acts 
appear so predominantly related to a particular function, however, that it is 
often convenient to think of function itself as concretely exemplified in an 
exclusive way. For example, an order appointing a person to a posidon may 
be considered exclusively the concrete expression of the function of maintaining 
the communication system of the organization. It will be evident, however, 
from the viewpoint of either origin or effect, that the act cannot be divorced 
from other elements or functions. 
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the dominating basis for decision. To do so I assume that the 
reasons for existence, the ultimate purposes, are granted. The 
question then is whether these reasons can be justified by the 
results, whether the purposes can be carried out or attained. 
If so, it will be because ie means employed are effective and 
because the action is efficient. Thus the two considerations to 
be taken into account from the viewpoint of the whole are the 
effectiveness and the efficiency of action. 

I 

It will be unnecessary for our main purpose, which is illus¬ 
trative, to devote much space to effectiveness. It relates exclu¬ 
sively to the appropriateness of the means selected imder the 
conditions as a whole for the accomplishment of the final 
objective. This is a matter of technology in a very broad sense 
of the term, including the technique of schemes of organiza¬ 
tion, of ritual, of technical systems, as well as the technologies 
of the applied sciences where they are pertinent. The non¬ 
executive view of these detailed technologies seems usually to be 
that they are technically isolated systems of production or of 
operation, which if significandy related in a particular co¬ 
operative system are so only in their economic aspects, or per¬ 
haps in ritualistic operations are related only in symbolic 
connections. In this view the breaking up of general purpose 
into detailed tasks involves the selection of a technology appro¬ 
priate to each task, which may be treated by itself, independ¬ 
ently of other technologies of the same cooperative system. 
What is then required for general effectiveness is only that 
the detailed technologies shall each be effective. 

This is often true in a “practical” sense. In fact the incessant 
search for the strategic factors requires this emphasis. At a 
given time, for a given end, under given conditions, which 
specific technology is to be selected is the variable factor. We 
select which is the “better” method under the conditions which 
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are granted. However, what must be emphasized here is that 
treating the total situation as a constant docs not eliminate it, 
and that in fact there is a dependence of each technical process 
on all others used in the same cooperative system. The break¬ 
ing up of general purpose into detailed objectives implies this. 
The precise form of the detailed objective is shaped by the 
general purpose and the possible process of accomplishing its 
fragments. 

Clear illustrations of this fundamental integration of tech¬ 
nologies as essential to the effectiveness of cooperative systems 
as wholes are easily available in many fields. To take one, the 
details of innumerable techniques of railroad operation are 
dominated by the single factor of the gauge of track. Another 
is the telephone instrument, the standard effectiveness of which, 
both for transmission and receiving, is the basis for limiting the 
variations of numerous quite different devices and structures 
under wide ranges of conditions. In these cases the word 
“standard” * is the expression of one of the concrete methods 
of insuring technological integration. Where this necessity is 
not obvious, it nevertheless exists. Disregard of it in principle 
is no doubt at the root of the incompetence and failure of many 
organizations. The principle is most significant in its bearing 
upon the size or the scope of cooperative systems. Much of the 
large-scale industrial integration of modern times may be as¬ 
cribed to the necessity of controlling whole chains of technology 
as the means of effective accomplishment, quite aside from eco¬ 
nomic considerations. Conversely, the difficulty of avoiding 
the issue seems often to have meant uneconomic operation, 

‘The word “standard” has both technological and economic implications. 
Sometimes it has direct social implications also. In the illustrations given it is 
the purely technological aspect which is in mind; but it is obvious in both cases 
that both economic (costs) and social (utility) considerations are involved. 
On the other hand, some sundardizaiion is primarily economic. One method 
is used not because it is necessarily the only one, or better than all others, but 
solely because economy results from the use of some one method. 
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that is, too large size has diminished flexibility and adapta¬ 
bility and compelled inefficiency.® 

Thus the executive process, even when narrowed to the aspect 

o£ effectiveness of organization and the technologies of organ¬ 
ization activity, is one of integration of the whole, of finding 
the effective balance between the local and the broad considera¬ 
tions, between the general and the specific requirements. As 
an analytically separable aspect of the executive process this field 
has been untouched by scientific inquiry, having been confused 
with economic aspects; but it has been considerably specialized 
in some organizations in the chief officers of their engineering 
departments, and so is specifically present in the actual conduct 
of much executive work. 

Control from the view of the effectiveness of the whole or¬ 
ganization is never unimportant and is sometimes of critical 
importance; but it is in connection with efficiency, which in 
the last analysis embraces effectiveness, that the viewpoint of 
the whole is necessarily dominant. Under some simple condi¬ 
tions in small organizations this is a matter of common sense 
— for example, in the government of some small towns or the 
management of some small businesses. But often this is not the 
case. The common sense of the whole is not obvious, and in 
fact often is not effectively present. Control is dominated by a 
particular aspect — the economic, the political, the religious, 
the scientific, the technological, with the result that efficiency 
is not secured and failure ensues or perpetually threatens. No 

"Note ihe inventiveness and innovations impliedly required in this situation. 
Technological invention is necessary to the accomplishment of many ends 
economically which can be accomplished, if economy is not required, by other 
means. On the other hand some ends which can only be accomplished by a 
given technological process cannot be economically accomplished without in- 
ventions and innovations in organization technique. The distinction seems 
generally not to be adequately understood. In consequence there is much 
fervent but indiscriminadng discussion of the issues involved, in large- and 
small-scale production for example — or for that matter in large- and small- 
scale political or religious organizations. 
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doubt the development of a crisis due to unbalanced treatment 
of all the factors is the occasion for corrective action on the part 
of executives who possess the art of sensing the whole. A formal 
and orderly conception of the whole is rarely present, perhaps 
even rarely possible, except to a few men of executive genius, 
or a few executive organizations the personnel of which is com¬ 
prehensively sensitive and well integrated. Even the notion 
which is here in question seems rarely to be stressed either in 
practical or scientific studies. Any exposition of it must be an 
oversimplification and only suggestive. Patience is asked for 
the complexity of the following treatment because of the 

importance of the subject.* 

* It has repeatedly been made evident to me by inquiring students that this 
subject is the most difficult so far as the approach to concrete situations is con- 
cerned, although intellectually it is grasped easily. Probably the reason is that 
a sense of a situation as a whole can usually only be acquired by intimate and 
habitual association with it, and involves many elements which cither have not 
been or arc not practically susceptible quickly to verbal expression by those 
who understand them. For example, 1 am asked to state to what extent and 
how economic facts and general economic knowledge govern my decisions 
in an organization. It is only with difficulty that I comprehend the quesnon. 
It relates to a kind of world of which I have no experience — an cconormc 
world 1 recognize economic aspects of my world, but I have to search dili- 
genUy to find cases which seem exclusively economic. Let the reader take a 
balance sheet or an income sutement —the most unequivocally economic 
sutements I know of — and ask someone who understands those specific sute- 
ments to explain them. Then observe how UtUc of that explanation is 
nomic except the money values that are assigned, and the arithmetical 

significance of these values. . ^ . 

All of our thinking about organized cflorts tends to be fallacious by reason 

of what A. N. Whitehead calls "misplaced concreteness.” Analysis and abstrac¬ 
tions we must and do make in the most everyday conduct of our affairs; but 
when we mistake the elements for the concrete we destroy the usefulness of 
the analysis. Executive decisions are preceded by analysis as I have tried to show 
in Chapter XIV, but decision itself is synthetic. The background out of which 
strategic factors are analyzed is the whole situation to which the decision re¬ 
lates. This whole situation may be analyzed into physical, biological, social, 
psychological — and if you will — economic elements or factors, as I have 
incessantly emphasized; nevertheless the analysis b not the end but the 
beginning of purposive action. 
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II 

It has already been stated * that the meaning of “efficiency” 
as applied to organization is the maintenance of an equilibrium 
of organization activities through the satisfaction of the motives 
of individuals sufficient to induce these activities. This equilib¬ 
rium will be a resultant of several sets of factors. In principle a 
large number of specific combinations of these variable sets of 
factors could produce the same resultant. 

I 

An organization is a system of cooperative human activities 
the functions of which are (i) the creation, (2) the transforma¬ 
tion, and (3) the exchange of utilities. It is able to accomplish 
these functions by creating a cooperative system, of which the 
organization is both a nucleus and a subsidiary system, which 
has also as components physical systems, personal systems (in¬ 
dividuals and collections of individuals), and social systems 
(other organizations). Accordingly, from the viewpoint of the 
creation, transformation, and exchange of utilities, the coopera¬ 
tive system embraces four different kinds of economies which 
may be distinguished as (a) a material economy; (b) a social 
economy; (c) the individual economies; and (d) the organiza¬ 
tion economy. It is convenient for many purposes to abstract 
from these economies those elements which relate to exchange 
of utilities, as distinguished from the creation and transforma¬ 
tion of utilities, under the name economics or political econ¬ 
omy; ® but we shall avoid doing so, so far as the limitations of 
language and the convenience of money measurements permit. 

* Chapter V, p. 56 and Chapter VII, p. 92 ff. 

* The thought here is that theoretical economics seems to cut across these 
four economics, as distinguished from an organization standpoint, including 
some parts of tltcm and excluding others. In general, economics relates to those 
aspects that involve conscious exchange or that usually may be valued in terms 
of money of account. 
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We shall first discuss the chief considerations as to each of these 
economies. 

{a) The material economy of a cooperative system is the 
aggregate of the utilities attached by an organization to physical 
things and forces which are controlled by the action of an or¬ 
ganization. Two elements arc involved in it; (i) the control; 
and (2) the assignment of the property of usefulness by the 
organization to these physical things. Both are necessary. Thus 
if it is believed that a piece of land would have utility if pos¬ 
sessed or controlled by an organization, it nevertheless has no 
utility for the organi2;ation unless controlled. Conversely, if a 
piece of land is so controlled, but ceases to be considered useful 
to the organization, its utility ceases. 

The material economy of a cooperative system will be in 
continual change, because of changes in the physical factors 
and changes in the usefulness as determined by the organization 
economy."^ These changes will come about by (i) independent 
variations in the physical factors — for example, the land may 
be ruined by a flooded river; (2) exchange of the control by 
the organization with individuals or other organizations, either 
for material or non-material utilities; (3) the depredations of 
hostile individuals or organizations; and (4) the acquiring of 
control by the creative act of organization — for example, the 
shaping of material into a tool. This latter is a form of con¬ 
version of non-material (biological and social) utilities into 
material utilities. 

{b) The social economy consists of the organization’s rela¬ 
tionships (that is, power of exchanging utilities) with other 
organizations and with individuals not connected with the or¬ 
ganization in a cooperative way, which relationships have util¬ 
ities for the organization. It is the aggregate of the potentialities 
of cooperation with those outside the cooperative system. 

’This does not exclude, but includes, the usefulness that others give to it, 
// the organization recognizes this as giving opportunity for exchange. 
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The social economy is always changing. These changes 
result from changes (i) in the attitudes of external organiza¬ 
tions and persons toward the organization or cooperative sys¬ 
tem because of their economies (affected by value attitudes, 
norms, institutions, physical conditions, etc.); (2) changes 
effected by exchanges of material or other utilities. 

(£■) The individual economy has been extensively discussed 
in Chapter XI. It consists on one side of the power of the in¬ 
dividual, regarded here as inherent in or created by the individ¬ 
ual, to do work (physical acts, attention, thought); and on the 
other of the utilities ascribed by him to (i) material satisfac¬ 
tions, (2) other satisfactions which we shall here call social 
satisfactions. 

The economy of the individual is continually changing, be¬ 
cause of (i) physiological needs, (2) exchanges made with 
others, (3) the creation of his own utilities, and (4) other 
changes in his state of mind, that is, his values or appraisal of 
utilities, physical and social. 

{d) The organization economy is the pool of the utilities 
assigned by it to (i) the physical material it controls; (2) the 
social relations it controls; and (3) the personal activities it co¬ 
ordinates. It is the pool of values as assessed by the organization 
as a social system. It is the aggregate of the judgments or deci¬ 
sions as to the comparative utilities of non<omparable elements. 
The utility of a man’s act is stated in terms of the utility of 
the work done; the utility of the work done is appraised in 
terms of the things paid out to him. Thus the utility with 
which the organization economy is concerned is not personal 
evaluation, but organization evaluation in which the factors arc 
(i) the factors of the physical environment, (2) the factors of 
the social environment, and (3) the factors of contribution and 
outgo from and to individuals. The appraisal of an organiza¬ 
tion is not a personal appraisal, nor, except incidentally, a mar¬ 
ket appraisal, nor the resultant of individual appraisals. It is 
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and must be an appraisal based on its coordinative action 
something unique to itself. It appraises physical possessions, 
social relations, personal contributions, on the basis of what it 
can do with them. It can create some utilities for itself by its 
action, it can gain some utilities by exchanges, it can transmute 
or transfer utilities. Its ability to act depends upon the success 
of its action in maintaining the pool of utilities it can use. 

The physical economy is the pool of physical things and 
forces controlled by the organization to which it ascribes utility. 
This pool may go up or down either because of external events 
or because of organization action; but the sum of the utilities 
ascribed to it may move similarly or contrariwise, and in dis¬ 
proportionate amounts. What determines the utilities is a set 
of circumstances not the same as those controlling the physical 
things themselves. The two sets of circumstances have in com¬ 
mon some elements —the physical things. Other elements are 

diverse. 

Similarly, the social economy is a pool of social relationships 
of the organization. Being immeasurable, they are difficult to 
state generally. They Huctuate, partly by reason of organization 
action, partly because of external events. They have utility for 
the organization, but the utilities change because of another 
set of circumstances. 

Similarly, the individual economies or the aggregate of them 
change constantly partly by reason of organization action, partly 
because of external factors. But the utilities either of contribu¬ 
tions from or expenditures to the individual economies will be 
dependent upon different sets of circumstances. It is hardly 
conceivable that the utility of a service should be the same thing 
to an individual and to the organization that uses it. 

Therefore it is possible to analyze the status of a cooperative 
system from the point of view of any one of these economies. 
It can be stated what its physical possessions are, and in some 
sense (depending upon the criterion used), their economic 
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value. It can be stated what the social position or assets of an 
organization are; and occasionally some kind of appraisal of 
the economic value is possible. It can be stated what the in¬ 
dividual economies are in various sets of statistical enumeration 
— hours of labor, purchases made, wages paid, etc. It is often 
useful, and in many organizations necessary, to make such 
analyses or statements in terms of economics; and parts only of 
all of them are usually combined in balance sheets for commer¬ 
cial and most other organizations. But the only statement of 
the organization economy is one that is in terms of success or 
failure; and the only analysis of that economy is the analysis 
of the decisions as to action of the organization. There is no 
unit of measurement for the economy of organization utility.^ 

n 

The equilibrium of the organization economy requires that it 
shall command and exchange sufficient of the utilities of various 
kinds so that it is able in turn to command and exchange the 
personal services of which it is constituted. It docs this by 
securing through the application of these services the appro¬ 
priate supplies of utilities which when distributed to the con¬ 
tributors ensure the continuance of appropriate contributions of 
utilities from them. Inasmuch as each of these contributors 

* Compare, in this connection Pareto’s distinction between the utility of a 
society and the utility for a society {Sociologie Cenerale, paragraphs 2128 ff.), 
also Talcott Parsons (TAe Structure of Social Action, pp. 241-249). I judge 
that what Pareto was talking about and what I am attempting to develop are 
equivalent in principle; but I am not certain. Using his phraseology I am 
saying that the aggregate of the utilities of the organization connection of 
each “member” of an organization is one economy and may be called the utility 
for an organization; but that there must be a utility of the organization which 
is based upon entirely different factors but includes the individual utilities. 
This utility of the organization is necessarily the social evaluation by the system 
of its own action and cannot be the sum of individual appraisals. In my phrase 
the utility of the organization is the organization economy, that is, I stress its 
incessantly dynamic character. 
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requires a surplus in his exchange, that is, a net inducement, 
the organization can survive only as it sectires by exchange, 
transformation, and creation a surplus of utilities in its own 
economy. If its operations result in a deficit, it is less and less 
able to command the organization activities of which it con¬ 
sists. The organization must pay out material utilities and social 
utilities. It cannot pay out more than it has. To have enough it 
must secure them either by exchange or by creating them. 

For illustration, take first a religious organization. It could 
not, in most cases, have command of a surplus of material util¬ 
ities, yet it must have such utilities in order to pay them out to 
those who require them — principally clergymen and lay assist¬ 
ants of various kinds who devote most of their efforts to the 
church. Its supply of these utilities must therefore come from 
communicants (contributors), who may contribute little effort 
beyond attention, attendance at services, etc. For these material 
utilities it exchanges what we have called social utilities, which 
are partly a result of its ritual and community creations. This 
is in part a transformation of material utilities to social utilities. 
In order to do this it may have to expend both material utilities 
and social utilities in proselyting, which will result in addi¬ 
tional contributors who increase either the surplus of physical 
or of social utilities. To do this it will pay material utilities to 
some (those who require them for direct or indirect missionary 
effort) and social utilities to others (those who possess “zeal” 
for the missionary cause). Thus in the organization economy 
the factors are interacting and interdependent. 

For a second illustration, take a government. Even when not 
a creator or direct securer of physical utilities, it requires great 
quantities of them. It also requires social utilities in the form of 
support and acquiescence of organizations and individuals. 

It will secure its physical utilities by taxes on individuals 
and organizations, but must also secure social contributions 
under the form of patriotism, willingness to be taxed, etc. 


1 
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Take a third illustration, an industrial organization. It must 
produce physical utilities, for which purpose it is adapted, 
and must also distribute social utilities. If it can produce sur¬ 
pluses of physical utilities they can be used to some degree 
to secure social utilities for distribution, but some of the latter 
at least it must also create. If there is a scarcity of both, it 
may expend some of either to change a state of mind, reduc¬ 
ing the necessity for the drain on its supplies of one or the 
other or both. 


in 

It will aid in appraising the objective bases of these general¬ 
izations to give an illustration in terms much more concrete, 
but unrealistically simple. Let us assume that we find five men, 
A, B, C, D, and E, who have spontaneously created an organ¬ 
ization for the purpose of gathering firewood. They begin 
with no leader. For convenience we value their aggregate 
efforts at $20 per day or $4 per man. Working independently 
A can produce about $3.75 per day, B about $3^0, C about 
S3, D about S2.70, and E about $2.25. The efforts which each 
contributes to the system are correspondingly varied, being 
1*4 x for A, ii 4 X for B, x for C, % at for D, and x for E, 
when X equals the average. Initially the inducement to co¬ 
operate consists of equal shares in the cooperative product, that 
is, S4 per day per man. It is evident that so far as increased 
material is an inducement, each man will profit by cooperation, 
although the amount and the proportions of the profit will 
differ. But it is not merely physical effort that is contributed 
by each man, nor merely material inducements that are offered. 
A, being a capable individualist, dislikes the restrictions on per¬ 
sonal freedom involved — social inducements are negative —so 
that he is barely induced to cooperate. C, on the other hand, 
is much pleased by working in a group, and would be willing 
to do so even if there were no net material inducement. Thus 
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at the very outset we find physical work on the environment 
through the expenditxire of physiological energy, motivated 
by physical material as an inducement, pardy offset by social 
disadvantage in one case, and substantially enhanced by social 
incentives in another. 

A, B, C, D, and E, under the conditions postulated, produce 
$20 worth of firewood, and take equal quantities of the product, 
or $4 worth each. From the beginning, changes both on the 
social and on the physical side take place. On the physical side, 
the difficulties of obtaining firewood increase, so that more 
energy, or less product, or more effective cooperation is re¬ 
quired. On the social side, the satisfactions from association 
increase for some, the dissatisfactions of coordination (regi¬ 
mentation) increase for others. Moreover, there takes place a 
social dissatisfaction as to some, and a satisfaction as to others, 
because of the equality of the distribution of the product. Thus 
A, who puts forth more effort than B, thinks he should have a 
larger share. He does this because he thinks in terms of cause 
and effect as a result of personal experience. So do his fellows, 
except when this seems to affect the satisfaction of their motives 
adversely. 

A therefore decides to put forth less effort or secure more 
product. If he does the first, the result may be slight j and C, 
who derives social satisfaction from the organization endeavors 
to compensate for the loss by improved cooperation, that is, 
by a social contribution. But if A decides to have more com¬ 
pensation without change in efforts, this may be only possible 
by reducing the shares of the others. Some are willing because 
they like working together; others not, because their satisfac¬ 
tion comes from the material payment. They accept the condi¬ 
tions, however, because they still will have more than they can 
get by working alone. 

But they have a feeling that the result is unjust, and without 
intention they begin to decrease their contributions of effort 
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by malingering. This social reaction again threatens the total 
production, whereupon C, to save the whole system, tries to 
create an offsetting enthusiasm or morale, that is, to secure suffi¬ 
cient material to meet the requirements of material payments 
by increasing the social payments. 

Note that each step by each participant relates to the strategic 
factor as he sees it, although his rationalizations about it are 
likely to be on a cause-and-effect basis, that is, on assumption 
of an absolute equivalence of contribution and production. 

It soon appears to C that the system will break down. It is 
impossible to maintain the material production under the in¬ 
creasing difficulties of the environment and to provide the 
material compensation now demanded. He concludes that the 
strategic factor is A, and that F, although F can contribute 
less energy than A, should be substituted for A for two rea¬ 
sons: initially F will demand less of the material than A so that 
C can then continue to satisfy the requirements of B, C, D, and 
E; and subsequently F’s eagerness to join the group will lead 
him to reinforce C’s efforts to make the system socially satis¬ 
factory, on which basis the production of material satisfactions 
can be adequately maintained, and the social satisfactions in¬ 
creased. C accomplishes the ejection of A and the enlistment 
of F. 


This succeeds so well that production actually increases, and 
working together is so satisfactory that others wish to join the 
group. It is decided that the addition of others under the 
conditions will not be satisfactory. Then C concludes that since 
he has been the factor which has kept the organization together 
he should have a larger share of the material product. He per¬ 
suades the others that this is just — that is, they regard him as 
the strategic factor in the system that gives them material and 
social satisfactions. B, D, E, and F begin to take a great deal 
of pride in their organization and in C as their leader. But ulti¬ 
mately the difficulties of the environment result in a substan- 
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daily lower producdon. C justifies keeping up the material 
payment to himself as the strategic factor in the system, so that 
the material shares of the others go down. They go down so 
far that they are less than each man could obtain by working 
individually. They nevertheless remain contributors to the or¬ 
ganization because of their social attachment; but the margin is 
small and they find it increasingly difficult to accept C’s orders. 
Then B dies. C secures G to replace him. But G is not well 
satisfied by the social aspects, and only comes in because he 
does very poorly by himself. He is willing to accept low ma¬ 
terial inducements, but, lacking in energy, he does not con¬ 
tribute as much as he gets, and directly and indirectly he 
creates an unsatisfactory social situation. Since the social satis¬ 
factions to the others thereby diminish and the material product 
is less, they threaten to quit. 

At this point C, who has become the leader or executive of 
the organization, concludes that the difficulties of the physical 
environment, the physiological limitations of the men available, 
the demands of men for an amount of product which will ex¬ 
haust the productive capacity of the organization, as a whole 
make necessary a new purpose if the organization is to be 
maintained. He concludes that the cutting of cordwood would 
be a purpose that could be effective. He succeeds in winning 
E, F, and G to this view; D drops out; and C enlists H to 
replace him. But since time must elapse before actual cordwood 
can be distributed as an inducement to his men, C induces I to 
supply material inducements in the form of maintenance (food) 
to C, E, F, G, and H, pending usable production, by agree- 
ing to give I a share of the production when ready. His situa¬ 
tion then is: C contributes effort plus managerial and social 
services to maintain the system; E, F, G, and H contribute 
manual labor jointly, and I contributes material. C, E, F, G, 
and H derive material immediately (contributed by I), and 
social satisfactions from working together, and the prospect of 
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more material later. I is induced solely by the prospect of 
material gains later. And so on indefinitely. 

We may now make the following observations: 

1. It is not correct to impute to any one of the men a 
definite product. The increase (or decrease) of material prod¬ 
uct results from the combination or coordination of efforts. 
It may well be that if any one of the five should decline to 
contribute there would be no effectiveness in the cooperation 
of the remainder, or that the decrease of effectiveness would 
be more, or less, than proportional to the contributions of the 
individual withdrawing. The initial distribution of positive 
inducements is an equal share in the product. It is obvious 
that the general incentives, however, are different. A dislikes 
the social aspect, C likes it very much. 

2. Since C contributes a positively favorable influence on the 
system, and since the results can only be secured by coopera¬ 
tion, C may be more essential than any other although he con¬ 
tributes only average energy. Hence, the social contribution of 
one person is a factor in maintaining the system of cooperation, 
which elicits physical energy from participants, which is con¬ 
verted into material at desired places. 

3. The statement that C, or any other person, is more essen¬ 
tial to the system than any other can only be made on the 
assumption that all other essential elements in the cooperation 
remain the same. Except for this assumption there can be no 
significant statement regarding the contribution of any person 
relative to the general or total results. This is to say that no 
specific statement can be made significantly except it be in 
terms of differential effect. It can be stated or estimated what 
the effect of the withdrawal of C from the system is; or the 
effect of the substitution of the services of a new man, F, for 
C will be. 

Hence, the notion of cause and effect in an absolute sense is 
not pertinent. The only meastirablc variations in the effect 
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of single factors is with respect to them when they are treated 
as strategic. Strategic factors are those which are recognized 
as controllable alternatives. It can be stated what the net effects 
of taking C out of the system will be as compared with leav¬ 
ing him, or of substituting F for him. All of the results, 
however, arc results of the cooperative system as a whole. 
We can approximately measure the effects of changes in the sys- 
teniy not of absolute contributions of any one factor; these 
effects, of course, to be determined from the point of view 
of purpose. 

4. At one stage of the history many individuals desired to 
join this organization — and were rejected. This is an instance 
in which the organization had created for itself a social utility. 
It made no direct use of it by enlisting those who desired to 
join; but its possession at once made the connection more satis¬ 
factory to its members, who thereby derived a satisfaction from 
this social asset. Under many circumstances such a general 
utility would greatly strengthen the organization economy and 
react on all the other economies. It will be noted that only in 
the most indirect ways would it be possible to translate this 
social asset into economic terms, or to secure it by any direct 
economic process. 

Thus in every organization there is a quadruple economy: 
(i) physical energies and materials contributed by members 
and derived by its work upon the environment, and expended 
on the environment and given to its members; (2) the in¬ 
dividual economy; (3) the social utilities related to the social 
environment; and (4) a complex and comprehensive economy 
of the organization under which both material services and 
social services are contributed by members and material things 
arc secured from the environment, and material is given to the 
environment and material and social satisfactions to the mem¬ 
bers. The only measure of this economy is the survival of the 
organization. If it grows it is clearly efficient, if it is contracting 
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it is doubtfully efficient, and it may in the end prove to have 
been during the period of contraction inefficient. 

The nature of this economy must be strongly emphasized be¬ 


cause fixed notions in current use so often conceal it. For 
example, it is said that a commercial organization cannot sur¬ 
vive unless its income exceeds its outgo, a statement that begs the 
point. It is only true if no one will contribute the deficit in 
commercial goods for non-commercial reasons. But this not 
infrequently occms. Family pride, philanthropic motives, etc., 
often induce economic contributions for non-commercial mo¬ 


tives that enable an organization that is economic in character 
to survive. And the fact is plain that organizations in large 
numbers that are unsuccessful economically nevertheless con¬ 
tinue to exist, whatever may be the motives. They can only 
exist, however, if the economic and other satisfactions which 
they produce or secure as a whole can pay for the economic 
and other services which they consume as a whole. 

Again it is often evidently the opinion that religious organ¬ 
izations, being non-materialistic in purpose, can disregard or 
are exempt from consideration of materialistic economy, yet 
nothing is more obvious than that they never are. They merely 
are not necessarily direct producers of material things, but they 
are always consumers of physical energies and materials. Ma¬ 
terial profit is not their reason for existence, but they do not 
thereby escape the tyranny of the balance sheet. 

Underlying this quadruple economy of all organizations is 
the essential fact that it is impossible to balance output and 
input in detail. This is another way of saying that in the nature 
of cooperative systems they are, or what they produce or what 
they consume is, more or less than or different from the sum 
of their constituent parts or contributions. 

Cooperation is an expression of human will and purpose in 
a physical environment. It is never a creator of, and only to a 
limited degree an operator on, physical material. It is a creator 
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and convertor of utilities. When certain chemical elements are 
combined there may remain the atoms with which the process 
began, minus or plus energy given off or received. But if the 
resulting compound is hard whereas its constituent elements 
were soft the human purpose involved in the act of combining 
Ends something in the effect that was not in the origin. 

However, as we have repeated, most possible cooperation is 
not undertaken or is not successful. To be successful it must 
create something, and this must not be so dissipated in the 
detailed processes of the cooperation that it cannot satisfy 
human motives. Since the details cannot be summed up into 
a whole, and the results of cooperation cannot be known except 
by the event, the final efficiency of organization is dependent 
upon two quite different factors: ((?) the efficiency of detail; 
and (^) the creative economy of the whole. 

(a) The initial process is to procure every contribution of 
every kind with as little counter distribution as possible. Each 
incoming contribution goes into a pool, as it were, and each 
outgoing distribution goes out of a pool, but the two cannot be 
identified. They cannot be identified because it is utilities, not 
the things to which utilities are ascribed, which are paid in and 
paid out; and the utilities are changed in the process. That 
is the reason for cooperation. In the plainest possible English 
this is to say that prices can never be and never are based on 
costs. They arc based on values at both ends of the cooperative 
process. This is true even in the purely economic aspects when 
measured in money, although in this field contrary illusions 
are general and often convenient and useful under stabilized 
conditions. But when non-money values which are always pres¬ 
ent are concerned, no one even claims anything else. Nor does 
anyone for this reason disregard those values in practice. Any 
merchant or politician knows that smiles have values, and that 
sometimes the presence or absence of smiles may be the strategic 
factor between success or failure; but no one can measure their 
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effects. Anyone knows that good will, whether of customers or 
of employees, or of investors, is value, but no one knows how 
to price it; ® and it is a commonplace that it cannot be secured 
by money alone, and frequently not at all by money. 

This means that efficiency of organization results from two 
controls: the control of output and income in detail at the point 
of exchange, at the periphery of organization; and coordina¬ 
tion, which is internal and the productive factor in organiza¬ 
tion. Exchange is the distributive factor; coordination is the 
creative factor. 

We are now giving attention to the distributive factor. If we 
for the moment limit ourselves to industrial organizations, we 
may say that efficiency of distribution involves the following 
separate economies: the customer economy, the labor economy, 
the credit economy, the supply economy, the technological 
economy. In all of them the rule must be that you give, so far 
as possible, what is less valuable to you but more valuable to 
the receiver; and you receive what is more valuable to you and 
less valuable to the giver. This is common sense, good business 
sense, good social sense, good technology, and is the enduring 
basis of amicable and constructive relations of any kind. This 
does not mean that you give as little as you can from the 
receiver s point of view. In terms of money, you give a man 
do ars for his services which are worth more to you than the 
dollars. No sane man would admit anything else. If you give 
services for dollars it must be that the dollars are worth more 
to you than the services. Unfortunately for simplicity, neither 
side of the transaction can be confined to or measured com¬ 
pletely m dollars, even in commercial enterprises; and in non- 
commercial enterprises the exchange is extremely intangible. 

What conceals this simple fact of experience so often is that 
subsequent evaluations may change, though this is then beside 

—kinds 
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the point. I may pay a man $10 today with pleasure, and find 
tomorrow that I need $10 very badly, but cannot use the serv¬ 
ices I paid for. I am then perhaps disposed to think I made a 
bad exchange. I read the past into the present. This leads to 
the false view that what exchange should be is as little as pos¬ 
sible of what the receiver wants, regardless of its value to me. 
This philosophy of giving as little as possible and getting as 
much as possible in the other mans values is the root of bad 
customer relations, bad labor relations, bad credit relations, bad 
supply relations, bad technology. The possible margins of co¬ 
operative success are too limited to survive the destruction of 
incentives which this philosophy implies. 

This is the cause of much failure of organization. Valuable 
incentives are not offered; or they cannot be afforded, because 
the corresponding contributions are less valuable. 

The application of this theory is extremely varied and com¬ 
plex. I shall give one illustration from the field of employee 
relations. Efficiency means the giving of money up to the point 
when it becomes valuable to the employer and of little value 
to the employee, and the giving of additional incentives that 
cost little to the employer but are valued much by the employee; 
and the rejection of those who give as little as they can to the 
employer. It confirms the saying that a good employer pays 
good men well; and good men pay a good employer well. But 
in neither case is the word “good” the appraisal of oneself by 
oneself, as a matter of sentiment, good intention. The proper 
criterion is efficiency — that is, personal satisfaction. 

Crude and unsatisfactory as is this theory of efficiency when 
stated in terms of ordinary economic relationships, which 
obscure so many aspects of the exchange of values, it is at least 
suggestive of the substance of the idea. But in the fields of 
political, governmental, fraternal, and religious organizations 
there is no current language known to me that covers the idea. 
Nevertheless, attentive observation and reason both confirm the 
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statement that the process is essentially the same. In one way 
or another in all these organizations either great loyalty and 
deep faith, which are most essential to them, or other services 
to the organization, are and must be the material of their 
vitality. Those who give little of the things required can receive 
little of the things desired. Said D. L. Moody, “The reward 
of service is more service,” which expresses the economy of 
organization efficiency at its highest level. 

{b) The creative side of organization is coordination. The 
securing of the appropriate combination of the elements of 
the organization to produce utilities is the basis for the en¬ 
durance of cooperative systems. It goes by various roughly 
approximate names — “all around management,” “executive 
perspective,” “practical sense of the whole,” etc. No matter 
what efficiency is obtained in the distributive factor, it at least 
in most cases probably could not attain an aggregate greater 
than the aggregate of satisfactions individually obtainable with¬ 
out cooperation. To survive, cooperation must itself create a 
surplus. The necessity for conservatism in distribution arises 
from the probability that the surplus from cooperation, small 
perhaps in most successful organizations, will not be sufficient 
to permit dissipation by waste, and the organization will be 
destroyed by that fact. Under most circumstances, therefore, 
the quality of coordination is the crucial factor in the survival 
of organization. 

The control of distribution may become, and often does, a 
matter of highly developed technique. Creative efficiency on 
the other hand, although it may involve the invention of tech¬ 
niques as a result, is essentially non-technical in character. 
What is required is the sense of things as a whole, the persistent 
subordination of parts to the total, the discrimination from 
the broadest standpoint of the strategic factors from among all 
types of factors — other executive functions, technology, per¬ 
suasion, incentives, communication, distributive efficiency. Since 
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there can be no common measure for the translation of the 
physical, biological, economic, social, personal, and spiritual 
utilities involved, the determination of the strategic factors of 
creative cooperation is a matter of sense, of feeling of propor¬ 
tions, of the significant relationship of heterogeneous details 
to a whole. 

This general executive process is not intellectual in its im¬ 
portant aspect; it is aesthetic and moral. Thus its exercise in¬ 
volves the sense of fitness, of the appropriate, and that capacity 
which is known as responsibility — the final expression for 
the achievement of cooperation. To this we shall devote the 
following chapter. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE NATURE OF EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 

I N many instances it has been unavoidable in this study to 
refer to the dependance of action in formal organizations 
upon personal choice, motives, value attitudes, appraisals of 
utility, norms of conduct, ideals. In Chapter II all these ele¬ 
ments were aggregated with others in the conception of “per¬ 
sonal psychology” and taken as granted without inquiry as to 
their sources. In Chapter XI on the Economy of Incentives 
these elements were presented in summary in relation to in¬ 
ducements and incentives and to persuasion as the means of 
securing organization activities. In Chapter XII on the Theory 
of Authority the same elements were implicit in the discussion 
of the subjective aspects of authority. In Chapters XIII and 
XIV concerning the processes of decision the reference to what 
was in one place called the “moral sector” was to these same 
elements. In Chapter XVI the conception of “utility” in the 
relations of persons to organizations implied these same aspects 
of personality. 

Nevertheless, the effort has heretofore been so far as possible 
to avoid the consideration of the moral aspects of cooperation 
in order that we might first have a common understanding of 
the principles of the structure and of the processes of organ¬ 
ization. There has been in this approach necessarily some dis¬ 
tortion. Close study of the structure of organization or of its 
dynamic processes may induce an overemphasis upon some 
one or several of the more technical aspects of cooperation. 
Usually, however, the obscurity of the structural features and 
the elusiveness of the operative elements drive one to take refuge 
in “leadership” as the factor of chief significance in human 
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cooperation. The limitations imposed by the physical environ¬ 
ment and the biological constitution of human beings, the 
uncertainties of the outcome of cooperation, the difficulties 
of common understanding of purpose, the delicacy of the 
systems of communication essential to organization, the disper¬ 
sive tendencies of individuals, the necessity of individual assent 
to establish the authority for coordination, the great role of 
persuasion in securing adherence to organization and submis¬ 
sion to its requirements, the complexity and instability of mo¬ 
tives, the never-ending burden of decision — all these elements 
of organization, in which the moral factor finds its concrete 
expression, spell the necessity of leadership, the power of in¬ 
dividuals to inspire cooperative personal decision by creating 
faith: faith in common understanding, faith in the probability 
of success, faith in the ultimate satisfaction of personal motives, 
faith in the integrity of objective authority, faith in the su¬ 
periority of common purpose as a personal aim of those who 
partake in it. 

Nevertheless, to suppose that leadership, that the moral ele¬ 
ments, are the only important or significant general factor in 
organization is as erroneous as to suppose that structure and 
process of cooperation without leadership are sufficient. Either 
view is out of accord with reason and experience. Purposeful 
cooperation is possible only within certain limits of a struc¬ 
tural character, and it arises from forces derived from all who 
contribute to it. The work of cooperation is not a work of 
leadership, but of organization as a whole. But these structures 
do not remain in existence, they usually do not come into being, 
the vitality is lacking, there is no enduring cooperation, with¬ 
out the creation of faith, the catalyst by which the living system 
of human efforts is enabled to continue its incessant inter¬ 
changes of energies and satisfactions. Cooperation, not leader¬ 
ship, is the creative process; but leadership is the indispensable 
fulminator of its forces. 
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Leadership has two aspects.. One is local, individual, particu¬ 
lar, ephemeral. It is the aspect of individual superiority — in 
physique, in skill, in technology, in perception, in knowledge, 
in memory, in imagination. This is the immediate aspect, 
highly variable through time and in place; subject to specific 
development by conditioning, training, education; significant 
chiefly in conjunction with specific conditions; relative; rather 
easily determinable; comparatively objective; essential to posi~ 
live action; commanding admiration, emulation. This is the 
technical aspect of leadership. Important as it is, it has by 
implication been included at length in the preceding chapters. 

Now we shall confine our thoughts to the second aspect of 
leadership — the more general; the more constant; the least 
subject to specific development; the more absolute; the sub¬ 
jective; that which reflects the attitudes and ideals of society 
and its general institutions. It is the aspect of individual su¬ 
periority in determination, persistence, endurance, courage; that 
which determines the quality of action; which often is most 
inferred from what is not done, from abstention; which com¬ 
mands respect, reverence. It is the aspect of leadership we com¬ 
monly imply in the word “responsibility,” the quality which 
gives dependability and determination to human conduct, and 
foresight and ideality to purpose. 

In this chapter we are to consider the moral factor in organ¬ 
ization, focused in its aspects of leadership and executive re¬ 
sponsibility. With the exception of one important respect we 
shall avoid any inquiry into the general and ultimate sources 
of individual morality or psychology, whether physiological, 
or arising from the physical environment or from the social 
influences, although we cannot avoid some consideration of the 
nature of the internal processes of individuals in immediate 
situations. The one exception is the reaction of specific formal 
organizations upon the psychology or morality of individuals 
who have close and lasting connections with them. The fact 
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of such reactions is a major principle of the processes of organ¬ 
ization, and hence of the executive functions and of leadership 
and executive responsibility. 

The elements-and processes of leadership are observed and 
abstracted with great difficulty. In the present attempt to 
elucidate the subject it is first necessary to consider what we 
mean by moral character of persons and the nature of personal 
responsibility. Thus we must briefly indulge in some specula¬ 
tive description of internal processes, which are only to be sur¬ 
mised — with the aid of subjective experience — from external 
phenomena, though the latter are matters of common experi¬ 
ence. We shall then note certain characteristic differences in 
the morals, responsibility, and moral status of individuals. 
This will lead to stating some significant differences between 
the moral positions of individuals as affected by the executive 
functions. Finally, we shall consider the executive function of 
“moral creativeness” as the highest expression of responsibility. 

I 

I shall describe the concept implicit in “moral factor,” 
“moral element,” “morals,” for our purposes, by the following 
definition: 

Morals are personal forces or propensities of a general and 
stable character in individuals which tend to inhibit, control, 
or modify inconsistent immediate specific desires, impulses, or 
interests, and to intensify those which are consistent with such 
propensities. This tendency to inhibit, control, or modify in¬ 
consistent and to reinforce consistent immediate desires, im¬ 
pulses, or interests is a matter of sentiment, feeling, emotion, 
internal compulsion, rather than one of rational processes or 
deliberation, although in many instances such tendencies are 
subject to rationalization and occasionally to logical processes. 
When the tendency is strong and stable there exists a condition 
of responsibility. 
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Morals arise from forces external to the individual as a per¬ 
son. Some of them are believed by many to be directly of 
supernatural origin; some of them derive from the social en¬ 
vironment, including general, political, religious, and economic 
environments; some of them arise from experience of the phys¬ 
ical environment, and from biological properties and phylo¬ 
genetic history; some from technological practice or habit. 
Many moral forces are inculcated in the individual by education 
and training; and many of them accrue through absorption, as it 
were, from the environment — by limitation or emulation, and 
perhaps also in the negative form of absence from concrete 
experience.^ 

It is convenient to conceive of these innate forces or general 
propensities as a private code of conduct consisting of positive 
and negative prescriptions. In this way these forces are more 
easily susceptible of verbaIi2:ation, although by definition morals 
cannot be a code in an ordinary sense, but are an active re¬ 
sultant of accumulated influences on persons, evident only 
from action in concrete conditions. That is, they are to be 
inferred from conduct under actual conditions, and to some 
extent from the verbal reflections of sentiments. 

What has just been said about the origin of morals suggests 
the convenience of postulating several sets of general propen¬ 
sities or codes in the same person, arising from different sources 
of influence and related to several quite diverse types of ac¬ 
tivities. It implies that all persons must have such private codes. 
This conforms to the commonly accepted view that all sane 
men are “moral” beings. The present thought may be expressed 
by saying that the conduct of every man is in part governed by 
several private moral codes. What these are determines his 
moral status, which may be simple or complex, high or low, 
comprehensive or narrow. 

* For example, one hesitates to do things of some kinds which are not done 
by odiers, or have never been done before, even when there is no apparent 
reason that they should not be done. 
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Moral status and responsibility are not identical. Responsi¬ 
bility, as I define it for present purposes, is the power of a 
particular private code of morals to control the conduct of the 
individual in the presence of strong contrary desires or im¬ 
pulses. For instance, two men may have substantially identical 
codes as respects a given field of activity, but the code will be 
dominant as respects the conduct of one man under adverse 
immediate conditions, while it will not be dominant as re¬ 
spects the other under the same or similar conditions. With 
reference to that code, the first man is said to be responsible, or 
to possess responsibility, or to have the capacity of responsi¬ 
bility; the second man not. 

Since all men possess several, if not many, private codes, it is 
possible that a man may be responsible with respect to some 
of them and not so with respect to others. I observe cases in 
which this appears to be true, considering only major or 
important codes. For example, persons may be very responsi¬ 
ble as respects national or religious obligations generally (that 
is, what they feel to be obligations), and be quite irresponsible 
as respects ordinary business obligations (what they also feel 
to be obligations). But except as to minor or inconsequential 
codes, it appears usually true that men who are responsible in 
one major respect are so also in other respects; that is, they 
possess a general capacity under adverse conditions for conduct 
consistent with their stable sentiments and beliefs. The im¬ 
portant point here is that persons of high moral status may be 
weakly controlled by their moral codes, and arc then relatively 
irresponsible; and vice versa. 

There are many persons who are responsible provided the 
issues by which they are confronted arc simple conformance 
or non-conformance with particular codes. But if there exist 
several or many private codes governing the conduct of an in¬ 
dividual, specific acts or concrete situations are likely to involve 
conflicts between codes; that is, a desire or impulse may be 
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entirely consistent with one code but inconsistent with another. 
In fact, one code may intensify a desire or impulse, or justify 
it, when the reverse is true of another code. This is a frequent 
situation in conduct regarded by the individual as purely private, 
for which illustration will be given later. 

When there are occasions under which conflicts of codes 
may arise it may be that one of the codes involved is a superior 
or dominant code. In this case there is usually no serious per¬ 
sonal difficulty, and the actor is usually not aware of conflict. 
The dominant code is the one which governs as a matter of 
course; and the action may involve inconsistency only from the 
point of view of an observer. In such cases the personal problem 
at most is one of sincerity or of the possibility of apparent 
violation of consistency. 

When, however, codes have substantially equal validity or 
power in the subject affected, conflict of codes is a serious 
personal issue. The results of such a conflict may be of three 
kinds: (i) either there is paralysis of action, accompanied by 
emotional tension, and ending in a sense of frustration, block¬ 
ade, uncertainty, or in loss of decisiveness and lack of con¬ 
fidence; or (2) there is conformance to one code and violation 
of the other, resulting in a sense of guilt, discomfort, dissatis¬ 
faction, or a loss of self-respect, or (3) there is found some 
substitute action which satisfies immediate desire or impulse 
or interest, or the dictates of one code, and yet conforms to all 
other codes. When the second situation of non<onformance 
to one code is the resolution and it is repeated often, it will 
have the effect of destroying that code, unless it is very powerful 
and is kept alive by continuing external influences. When the 
resolution of the conflict is accomplished by substitution of a 
new action for that originally conceived, all the codes are 
strengthened by the experience; but such a solution frequently 
requires imaginative and constructive ability. The way has to 
be “worked out” to meet all the requirements. 
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II 

Some private codes of morals may be regarded as common 
to many persons, others are special or particular to individuals 
or relatively small numbers of persons. Only where the code 
is very common is it likely to be recognized as “moral,” that 
is, as a public code; and in the United States generally only that 
code or the codes which derive from or are inculcated bv the 
Christian churches may be considered /Ae moral code or codes. 
But there are other common codes of great importance which 
are not generally so recognized; for example, those relating to 
or governing what is called patriotic conduct — the sense of 
obligations or duties of the citizen. There are others relating 
to commercial conduct which are comprehended in the word 
“integrity.” There are others that relate to manners, social con¬ 
duct, etc. In many respects these codes coincide; for example, 
“Thou shalt not steal” is Hebrew morals, Christian morals, 
governmental morals, commercial morals, and good social con¬ 
duct. But in other respects these codes do not coincide and 
may even conflict. To illustrate, gambling is prohibited in 
governmental morals, but not in Christian morals, I believe, 
except it be by indirect interpretation; nor is it prohibited by 
the standards of social conduct generally observed. 

Codes commonly regarded as important or dominant arc 
those most professed publicly. The mere fact that they are 
publicly professed unquestionably has an effect upon conduct 
generally, although the conduct affected is not necessarily in 
harmony with such public codes. Moreover, it does not follow 
because such codes have important effects that they are domi¬ 
nant or the most important codes in a majority of individuals 
or even in any single individual. For example, occasionally a 
person may be observed who subscribes to the publicly professed 
Christian codes and the patriotic codes, and whose conduct is 
undoubtedly modified by that fact, but who nevertheless is 
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governed, under many circumstances, primarily by a code de¬ 
rived from the organization to which he is most attached. In 
case of conflict that code will be dominant. Doing things the 
“right” way is a dominant moral code in the specialized work 
of many fine mechanics, musicians, artists, accountants, en¬ 
gineers, for example. No other code on earth dominates their 
conduct in case of conflict; and the domination will be so com¬ 
plete that they will not be aware of the conflict until perhaps 
after the event. Even then they will recognize or admit noth¬ 
ing but an apparent inconsistency, perhaps embarrassing and 
difficult to justify. To regard such domination as merely an 
incidence to technical habits is to miss the point. In these cases 
it is not a matter of better or worse, of superior or inferior proc¬ 
esses — a judgment rationally arrived at. It is a matter of right 
or wrong in a moral sense, of deep feeling, of innate conviction, 
not arguable; emotional, not intellectual, in character. 

Current opinion puts into the realm of important moral codes 
those most publicly professed and believed most dominant so¬ 
cially, and rejects all others, assigning to them a variety of 
names — for example, attitude, influences, psychological char¬ 
acteristics, technological standards, politics — in this way con¬ 
cealing the fact that these others are of the same nature even 
if of different origin or effect. Hence, in a vague way, we are 
led to think of responsibility as existing only when there is a 
strong conformance to the public codes; and, if non-conform¬ 
ance to such codes is observed, to believe that this is evidence 
of lack of responsibility. Or, if codes not recognized by the 
observer as socially important, but his own private codes in¬ 
stead, are the criterion, he denies the quality of responsibility 
when he sees non-conformance of others to his codes. In this 
way judgment of desirability or broad notions of ethics govern 
the popular appraisal of responsibility. An appraisal of moral 

’di capacity of responsibility. 

xnow men whose morals as a whole I can- 
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not help believe to be lower ethically than my own. But these 
men command my attention and sometimes my admiration 
because they adhere to their codes rigidly in the face of great 
diflSculties; whereas I observe that many others who have a 
“higher’* morality do not adhere to their codes when it would 
apparently not be difficult to do so. Men of the first class have 
a higher sense of responsibility than those having, as I view 
them, the higher ethical standards. The point is that responsi¬ 
bility is the property of an individual by which whatever moral¬ 
ity exists in him becomes effective in conduct. 

Let us apply these definitions and observations in an illustra¬ 
tion that may be recognized as typical of common experience. 
Mr. A, a citizen of Massachusetts, a member of the Baptist 
Church, having a father and mother living, and a wife and two 
children, is an expert machinist employed at a pump station of 
an important water system. For simplicity’s sake, we omit 
further description. We impute to him several moral codes: 
Christian ethics, the patriotic code of the citizen, a code of fam¬ 
ily obligations, a code as an expert machinist, a code derived 
from the organization engaged in the operation of the water 
system. He is not aware of these codes. These intellectual ab¬ 
stractions are a part of his “system,” ingrained in him by causes, 
forces, experiences, which he has cither forgotten or on the 
whole never recognized. Just what they are, in fact, can at 
best only be approximately inferred by his actions, preferably 
under stress. He has no idea as to the order of importance of 
these codes, although, if pressed, what he might say probably 
would indicate that his religious code is first in importance, 
cither because he has some intellectual comprehension of it, 
or because it is socially dominant. I shall hazard tlie guess, 
however, that their order of importance is as follows: his code 
as to the support and protection of his own children, his code 
of obligations to the water system, his code as a skilled artisan, 
his code with reference to his parents, his religious code, and 
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his code as a citizen. For his children he will kill, steal, cheat 
the government, rob the church, leave the water plant at a 
critical time, botch a job by hurrying. If his children are not 
directly at slake, he will sacrifice money, health, time, comfort, 
convenience, jury duty, church obligations, in order to keep the 
water plant running; except for his children and the water 
plant, he cannot be induced to do a botch mechanical job — 
wouldn’t know how; to take care of his parents, he will lie, 
steal, or do anything else contrary to his code as a citizen or his 
religious code; if his government legally orders him to violate 
his religious code, he will go to jail first. He is, however, a very 
responsible man. It not only takes extraordinary pressure to 
make him violate any of his codes, but when faced with such 
pressure he makes great effort to find some solution that is 
compatible with all of them; and because he makes that effort 
^nd is capable he has in the past succeeded. Since he is a very 
responsible man, knowing his codes you can be fairly sure of 
what he will do under a rather wide range of conditions. 

Now if we introduce a single disturbing factor, the use of 
alcoholic beverages, we have a considerable change. Our “case” 
becomes rather irresponsible. The use of alcohol does not vio¬ 
late any of his codes. Because of it, however, he neglects the 
children, he botches his work, he has been discharged from the 
water system as undependable, his parents are on public sup¬ 
port, he steals for liquor, etc., etc. He is irresponsible; but for 
the present his codes remain still the same. He will even fight 
about them if challenged, though intoxicated. He is as moral 
now as before. He sincerely believes all his conduct has become 
reprehensible and is sick with genuine remorse when sober; 
but he is irresponsible, nevertheless. 

It may seem to some reader an exaggeration to call devotion 
to a water system a moral code. Many persons appear unaware 
of the force of such codes derived from organization associa¬ 
tions. But organizations depend greatly upon such moral codes. 
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I recall a telephone operator on duty at a lonely place from 
which she could see in the distance the house in which her 
mother lay bedridden. Her life was spent in taking care of 
her mother and in maintaining that home for her. To do so, 
she chose employment in that particular position, against other 
inclinations. Yet she stayed at her switchboard while she 
watched the house burn down.^ No code, public or organiza¬ 
tional, that has any general validity under such circumstances 
governed her conduct, and she certainly violated some such 
codes, as well as some of her own. Nevertheless, she showed 
extraordinary “moral courage,*’ we would say, in conforming 
to a code of her organization — the moral necessity of uninter¬ 
rupted service. This was high responsibility as respects that 
code. 

These illustrations suggest the usefulness of considering the 
relation of sanctions to codes and to responsibility. Some codes, 
being the accumulated effect of custom, general opinion, and 
similar “states of mind” of society, and of informal organiza¬ 
tions of large and small size, have usually no specific sanctions 
associated with them which support their moral power. Other 
codes arise from experience and contact with formal organiza¬ 
tions. These often have specific sanctions related to some details 
of conduct pertinent to them. For example, the code of citizen¬ 
ship is somewhat reinforced by penalties for violations or 
failure to conform. The codes related to industrial organizations 
arc partly reinforced by possibilities of discharge, etc. It may 
be said that these sanctions help to establish codes, but not 
responsibility. Thus where conformance is secured by fear of 
penalties, what is operating is not the moral factor in the sense 
of the term as used here, but merely negative inducements or 
incentives. In practice, it is often, perhaps usually, impossible 
to distinguish the reasons for compliance; but it is quite well 
understood that good citizenship, for example, is not obtainable 

The mother was rescued. 
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by such specific inducements. Only the deep convictions that 
operate regardless of either specific penalties or specific rewards 
are the stuff of high responsibility. 

The private code of morals which derives from a definite 
formal organization is one aspect of what we have previously 
referred to as the “organization personality.” ® It is also an 
aspect of the “zone of indifference.” * Those who have a strong 
attachment to an organization, however it comes about, are 
likely to have a code or codes derived from it if their connection 
has existed long; but whether they appear responsible with 
respect to such codes depends upon the general capacity for 
responsibility and upon their place in the spectrum of personal 
codes. 

Hence, the assent of an individual to an order or requirement 
of an organization, that is, the question of whether he will 
grant authority to it, is very complex. It depends upon the 
effect of the order or requirement as a positive or negative incen¬ 
tive, modified by the sanctions, if any, involved in denying 
authority to it; upon whether or not the individual has a code 
of morals derived from the organization; upon whether there is 
conflict of his codes in respect to the specific requirements; upon 
how important the organization code is as compared with 
others; upon his sense of responsibility; and so on. If the sense 
of responsibility is generally weak, conflict of codes is not 
important but specific incentives and sanctions are. If the sense 
of responsibility is strong, conflict of codes will result in denial 
of authority if the organization code is the less important, and 
specific incentives in that event will usually be unimportant 
influences. 

Persons differ not only as to the quality and relative impor¬ 
tance of their moral codes, or as to their sense of responsibility 
toward them, or with respect to the effect of incentives; but 

* See page 88. 

* See page 169. 
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also because of wide variations in the number of codes which 
govern their conduct. There are many causes of such variations 
in number. For one example, persons who live in one place 
and work in another, or those who live in different places at 
different seasons, are likely to have more codes than those who 
are more fixed. But probably the principal cause of variation 
in number of codes is difference in the number of organiza¬ 
tions to which persons are attached. Most persons living 
and working on farms are likely to have relatively few 
organization connections; but many town and city dwellers 
have several important connections and a number of others 
of minor importance, and some men have many such 
connections. 

Differences in the number of moral codes of individuals are 
of great significance. Conflicts of code will increase, as a matter 
of probability, with increase in number of codes, and perhaps 
in something like geometric ratio. To take a comparatively 
trivial matter for illustration, conflicts as respects appointments, 
meetings, etc., alone introduce active decisions for responsible 
men as to relative obligations; and these conflicts increase more 
rapidly than the number of such obligations. They are occa¬ 
sionally quite serious and by no means a negligible strain, as 
many can testify. 

It is probable that some persons, though possessing quite 
complex moralities, are seldom plagued with conflicts because 
they arc inactive. This is probably true of retired persons, for 
example. Conflicts appear to be a product of moral complexity 
and physical and social activity. 

The dilemmas which result from numerous conflicts imply 
in general at least one of the following consequences: either 
general moral deterioration, beginning in frustration and in¬ 
decisiveness; or diminution of the general sense of responsibility, 
manifest in the tendency to let decisions hinge on chance, ex¬ 
ternal and irrelevant determinants, incidental pressures; or a 
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deliberate withdrawal to a less active condition, thereby reduc¬ 
ing the occasions of conflict; or the development of an ability 
to avoid conflicts, known as “keeping out of trouble,” “avoid¬ 
ing temptation,” “avoidance of responsibility”; or the devel¬ 
opment of the ability to construct alternative measures that 
satisfy immediate desires or requirements without violating any 
codes. When the last alternative is taken it undoubtedly in¬ 
creases the general sense of responsibility and perhaps usually 
the moral status of the individual; but it requires resourceful¬ 
ness, energy, imagination, general ability. 

In short, neither men of weak responsibility nor those of 
limited capability can endure or carry the burden of many 
simultaneous obligations of different types. If they are “over¬ 
loaded,” either ability, responsibility, or morality, or all three, 
will be destroyed. Conversely, a condition of complex morality, 
great activity, and high responsibility cannot continue without 
commensurate ability. I do not hesitate to affirm that those 
whom I believe to be the better and more able executives regard 
it as a major malefaction to induce or push men of fine char¬ 
acter and great sense of responsibility into active positions 
greatly exceeding their technical capacities. Unless the process 
can be reversed in time, the result is destruction. In the doubt¬ 
ful cases, which arc quite frequent, the risk of such results, I 
think, is commonly regarded by such executives as among the 
most important hazards of their decisions. 

Ill 

Executive positions (a) imply a complex morality, and (^) 
require a high capacity of responsibility, (^) under conditions 
of activity, necessitating (d) commensurate general and specific 
technical abilities as a moral factor. These are implicit in the 
previous discussion; in addition there is required (e) the faculty 
of creating morals for others. It is pertinent now to restate what 
has already been said, and to amplify and apply it in relation 
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to formal organizations and to the discharge of the executive 
functions. 

(a) Every executive possesses, independently of the position 
he occupies, personal moral codes. When the individual is 
placed in an executive position there are immediately incumbent 
upon him, officially at least, several additional codes that arc 
codes of his organization. Codes of the organization are them¬ 
selves accruals largely of intangible forces, influences, habitual 
practice, which must be accepted as a whole. These codes arc 
quite different among organizations, being affected by their 
status — supreme, as in the case of governments or churches 

— or subsidiary, subordinate, dependent; and by their purposes 

— educational, industrial, commercial political party, fraternal, 
governmental, religious, etc.; and by their technologies. 

It will be sufficient for present purposes of illustration to take 
a hypothetical industrial organization, and to suppose the case 
of an executive head of an important department. The organ¬ 
ization codes to which he should conform are: (i) the gov¬ 
ernment code as applying to his company, that is, the laws, 
charter provisions, etc.; (2) obedience to the general purpose 
and general methods, including the established systems of 
objective authority; (3) the general purpose of his department; 

(4) the general moral (ethical) standards of his subordinates; 

(5) the technical situation as a whole; (6) the code of the in¬ 
formal executive organization, that is, that official conduct shall 
be that of a gentleman as its members understand it, and that 
personal conduct shall be so likewise; (7) the code that is 
^tiggcstcd in the phrase “the good of the organization as a 
whole”; (8) the code of the informal organization of the de¬ 
partment; (9) the technical requirements of the department as 
a whole. There will often be others, but these will serve for 

example. 

It will be quite evident from this brief discussion without 
consideration of specific organizations that the executive, by 
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virtue of his position, adopts a more complex morality than he 
would otherwise have. This complexity is not peculiar, how¬ 
ever, to executives. Both executives and professional men di 5 er 
as a class from non-executive or non-professional persons as a 
class in that the conditions of their positions impose upon them 
numerous additional codes. These are chiefly non-personal in 
their significance; most official or professional activities can be 
carried out with no involvement of strictly private codes. There¬ 
fore, the complexity of the individual’s moral situation is not 
perhaps increased in proportion to the additions arising from 
organization and professional functions. But inevitably, at 
times, some action or requirement does involve the whole 
gamut. Then we say that a man cannot divorce his official or 
professional conduct from his private morals. When such 
issues occur, the alternatives presented are either to violate 
one’s personal morality or to fail in an official or professional 
obligation. Resignation or withdrawal is often a solution which 
circumstances “legitimately” permit. Then the result is main¬ 
tenance of personal integrity. When, however, resignation or 
withdrawal is itself highly immoral, as is sometimes the case, 
there is potential tragedy. The penalty for lack of ability to 
avoid or find substitute action in such cases is severe. 

That which is unique to the executive functions, however, is 
that they also impose the necessity of creating moral codes. 
Thus, to the moral problem of individuals generally, organ¬ 
ization adds in the case of the executive substantial increase of 
moral complexity, and of tests of responsibility, and the func¬ 
tion of creating moral conditions. The latter is a distinguishing 
characteristic of executive work, to be discussed later. 

{b) The capacity of responsibility is that of being firmly 
governed by moral codes — against inconsistent immediate 
impulses, desires, or interests, and in the direction of desires 
or interests that are consonant with such codes. Our common 
word for one aspect of this capacity is “dependability,” by 
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which we mean that, knowing a man’s codes — that is, being 
aware of his “character” — we can reasonably foresee what 
he is likely to do or not to do, usually under a variety of 
circumstances. 

Almost uniformly, in all types of organizations, persons of 
executive capacity are assigned initially to executive positions 
of low rank. The fact of sense of responsibility is there demon¬ 
strated. The conditions of these lower-rank positions are those 
of relatively limited moral complexity and possibly somewhat 
lower states of activity. The chief difference between the lower 
and the higher ranks is not in the capacity of responsibility 
but in the condition of moral complexity. In other words, the 
higher positions impose more responsibilities, as is often cor¬ 
rectly said, but do not require greater sense of responsibility in 
important degree. 

(c) Generally the conditions of executive work are those of 
great activity. This is not obvious, because the word “activity” 
too much suggests physical action. But it is clear that the higher 
the position the more exposed the incumbent to action imposed 
from numerous directions, calling for the activity of decision. 
The increase of this activity is in practice not proportional to 
the level of position because it is deliberately controlled. This is 
a necessity which was referred to in Chapter XIII, “The En¬ 
vironment of Decision,” ® where some of the methods by which 
breakdown is avoided are stated. 

{d) The capacity of responsibility is in executive ranks rather 
a constant, and the tendency of activity to increase with scope 
of position is often controllable. The increase in complexity of 
moral conditions, however, is not controllable by the person 
affected, so that despite control of activities the burden in¬ 
creases from conflicts of morals as the scope of the executive 
position broadens. For example, since a preliminary proposal 
usually raises a conflict of codes, and since proposals for con- 

* Page 190. 
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Crete decision in non-routine matters increase with position, an 
executive position is exposed to more and more moral conflicts 
the higher it is, and the process of decision becomes morally 
and often technically more and more complex. 

Where there is high sense of responsibility, these conflicts 
can only be resolved by one of two methods: either to analyze 
further the pertinent environment with a view to a more 
accurate determination of the strategic factor of the situation, 
which may lead to the discovery of that “correct” action which 
violates no codes; or to adopt a new detailed purpose consistent 
with general objectives, that is, the more general purposes. Both 
methods are tests of general ability, the first of ability in dis¬ 
crimination, analysis; the second of imagination, invention, 
innovation. Either process in an important aspect is an 
expression of that phase of responsibility which is known as 
“determination.” 

The moral complications of the executive functions, then, 
can only be endured by those possessing a commensurate ability. 
While, on one hand, the requisite ability without an adequate 
complex of moralities or without a high sense of responsibiUty 
leads to the hopeless confusion of inconsistent expediencies so 
often described as “incompetence,” on the other hand, the 
requisite morality and sense of responsibility without com¬ 
mensurate abilities leads to fatal indecision or emotional and 
impulsive decisions, with personal breakdown and ultimate 
destruction of the sense of responsibility. The important dis¬ 
tinctions of rank lie in the fact that the higher the grade the 
more complex the moralities involved, and the more necessary 
higher abilities to discharge the responsibilities, that is, to 
resolve the moral conflicts implicit in the positions. 

It is apparent that executives frequently fail. This failure may 
be ascribed in most cases, I believe, to inadequate abilities as a 
first cause, usually resulting in the destruction of responsibility. 
But in many cases it may be inferred that the conditions impose 
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a moral complexity and a moral conflict presumably not solu¬ 
ble, Some actions which may within reason appear to be 
dictated by the good of the organization as a whole will ob¬ 
viously be counter to nearly all other codes, personal or official. 

For example, suppose a combination of circumstances such 
that an appearance of malfeasance will lie against a particular 
executive, which, if known, would seriously injure the prestige 
of his organization. Suppose it impossible to refute that ap¬ 
pearance, although, in fact, the charge is not true. Suppose that 
the only available alternative is for the executive to falsify books 
or records in such a way as to direct an accusation against a 
fellow executive, this not to be attended with the same damage 
to the organization. The only code supporting such nefarious 
action is one which derives from a sense of the good of the 
organization as a whole — obviously a powerful influence, espe¬ 
cially in military and religious organizations. The action pro¬ 
posed would violate several other codes, both “official” and 
personal. 

Such clear-cut cases are rare in industrial organizations but 
undoubtedly have occurred not infrequently in political, gov¬ 
ernmental, and religious organizations. They occasionally occur 
also in family organizations; an extreme illustration is suicide 
for benefit of family through life-insurance proceeds. These are 
cases where the code of the organization as a whole is com¬ 
pletely dominant and there is very high sense of responsibility, 
such that the dominant end justifies any means, that is, the 
violation of all other conflicting codes.® 

Rare though such cases may be, in practice they will range 
from these extremes through to those where “every considera¬ 
tion” leads to supporting a particular action — an opposite ex¬ 
treme probably also rare. Between these limits are the great 

I have no doubt that in some cases where there is a false or * framed 
victim, he is a voluntary sacrifice, that is, he is even more dominated by “the 
good of the organization." 
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majority in which action first contemplated is consonant with 
some codes, violates others. Most frequently the conflict is 
between organization codes and not between organization and 
personal codes, but there are many cases of the latter type, 
nevertheless. The consequences of failure, where no organiza¬ 
tion action interposes, are either the destruction of the sense of 
responsibility or the destruction of codes, leading to a simpler 
moral status. The best solution in such case would often be res¬ 
ignation, demotion, or discharge, which would reduce activity, 
moral complexity, and the requirements of ability. 

It seems probable that moral deterioration and loss of personal 
responsibility is more frequent among executives, especially in 
political organizations, than among other persons. The very 
complexity of the moral situation and the “overloading” that is 
inescapable under many conditions make this credible. This is, 
I think, confirmed by current observation. Either moral be¬ 
wilderment or loss of ability — for example, from ill health 
— can and does produce “collapse of character.” It seems to me 
inevitable that the struggle to maintain cooperation among men 
should as surely destroy some men morally as battle destroys 
some physically. When considering cases of failure where there 
were enough facts available to warrant a judgment, it has 
seemed clear to me that in most of them the cause was promo¬ 
tion beyond capacity as respects ability, not initial lack of 
responsibility, or even inferior morality. The cases may most 
frequently be observed in the political field, where, as compared 
with educational or industrial fields, selection is made, and is 
almost necessarily made, to a relatively high degree on the 
basis of loyalty as the prime qualification with minimum regard 
to ability. Its inevitable result is “double-crossing,” etc. —not 
really due to personal perfidy, though its effect may be the 
same, but to inability to find “honest” solutions. Reason and 
history suggest that this condition is pronounced in political 
organizations, especially party organizations. 
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(^) The distinguishing mark of the executive responsibility 

is that it requires not merely conformance to a complex code of 

morals but also the creation of moral codes for others. The most 

generally recognized aspect of this function is called securing, 

creating, inspiring of “morale*' in an organization. This is the 

process of inculcating points of view, fundamental attitudes, 

loyalties, to the organization or cooperative system, and to the 

system of objective authority, that will result in subordinating 

individual interest and the minor dictates of personal codes 

to the good of the cooperative whole. This includes (also 

important) the establishment of the morality of standards of 
workmanship. 

The function of moral creativeness, though not ordinarily 
described in this way, is of long history. Some aspects of it, 
such as those related to organization enthusiasm, are well ap¬ 
preciated; and what has already been said in this study con¬ 
cerning the economy of incentives, and especially concerning 
the necessity of the method of persuasion in the recruiting of 
organization forces, makes it unnecessary to elaborate the 
inatter at greater length here. There is enough experience 
of the subject to make it clear that failure with respect to moral 
creativencss arises from inadequate attention, lack of persistence 

in the face of the inertia of human reluctance, and lack of 
sincerity of purpose. 

But there is another aspect of moral creativeness that is little 
understood, except in the field of jurisprudence. This is the 
inventing of a moral basis for the solution of moral conflicts — 
variously called “handling the exceptional case,” “the appellate 
function,’* “the judicial function.” This function is exercised 
in the cases that seem “right” from one point of view, “wrong” 
from another. The solution of such cases lies either in substitut- 

or in providing a 

moral justification for exception or compromise. We arc accus¬ 
tomed to call the first solution “executive,” the second “judi- 
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cial.” They are both executive functions in the broad sense 
used in this essay. Were it not for the separation of powers in 
American government, we should better recognize that the 
judicial process is a highly specialized executive process. 

There is no escape from the judicial process in the exercise 
of executive functions. Conflicts of codes in organization are 
inevitable. Probably most of them are solved by substitute 
action, largely a matter of technological decision. But often 
the requirements of technology (in the narrow sense), of or¬ 
ganization codes, and of personal codes, press in conflicting 
directions. Not to do something that is technologically “neces¬ 
sary” because it conflicts with an organization code (as ex¬ 
pressed for example in an economic interest) does great violence 
to the moral codes arising from technological fitness. Its mani¬ 
fest result is discouragement, lack of interest, disgust. To do 
something that is technologically “sound” but is economic heresy 
similarly destroys the general sense of economic appropriate¬ 
ness. It implies disregard of the economy of the organization, 
and tends to its destruction. To do something that is required 
obviously for the good of organization but which conflicts with 
deep personal codes — such as the sense of what is honest — de¬ 
stroys personal probity; but not to do it destroys organization 
cohesiveness and efficiency. The codes governing individual 
relationships to organized effort are of wide variation, so that 
either action or failure to act in these cases does violence to 
individual moralities, though the alternatives will affect different 
persons in different ways. 

The judicial process, from the executive point of view, is one 
of morally justifying a change or redefinition or new particu¬ 
larizing of purpose so that the sense of conformance to moral 
codes is secured. One final effect is the elaboration and refine¬ 
ment of morals — of codes of conduct. This is most easily 
seen in the judicial process as exemplified in the law cases. 
That it can degenerate into mere subtlety to avoid rather than 
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to discharge obligations is apparent in all executive experience. 
The invention of the constructions and fictions necessary to 
secure the preservation of morale is a severe test of both re¬ 
sponsibility and ability, for to be sound they must be “just” in 
the view of the executive, that is, really consonant with the 
morality of the whole; as well as acceptable, that is, really 
consonant with the morality of the part, of the individual. 

IV 

The creative aspect of executive responsibility is the highest 
exemplification of responsibility. As to the great proportion of 
organization decisions required of the executive, the conflict 
of morals is within organization codes, and personal codes are 
not directly involved. The “organization personality” alone is 
concerned. The conflict may be treated with relative objec¬ 
tivity, as a “problem.” In fact, probably most executive deci¬ 
sions appear in the guise of technical decisions, and their moral 
aspects are not consciously appreciated. An executive may make 
many important decisions without reference to any sense of 
personal interest or of morality. But where creative morality is 
concerned, the sense of personal responsibility — of sincerity 
and honesty, in other words — is acutely emphasized. Probably 
few persons are able to do such work objectively. Indeed, few 
can do it long except on the basis of personal conviction — not 
conviction that they are obligated as officials to do it, but con¬ 
viction that what they do for the good of organization they 
personally believe to be right. 

The creative function as a whole is the essence of leadership. 
It is the highest test of executive responsibility because it 
requires for successful accomplishment that element of “convic¬ 
tion” that means identification of personal codes and organ¬ 
ization codes in the view of the leader. This is the coalescence 
that carries “conviction” to the personnel of organization, to 
that informal organization underlying all formal organization 
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that senses nothing more quickly than insincerity. Without it, 
ail organization is dying, because it is the indispensable element 
in creating that desire for adherence — for which no incentive 
is a substitute — on the part of those whose efforts willingly 
contributed constitute organization. 

V 

The most general strategic factor in human cooperation is 
executive capacity. In the nature of the physical world and of 
the social world as well, opportunity and ideals outrun the 
immediate motives and interest and the practical abilities that 
are required of leaders. The accumulation of capital, the in¬ 
vention of processes, the innovations of human relationships 
that effective and efficient cooperation need as a preliminary 
necessity, call for special abilities in the technologies of ma¬ 
terials, physical forces, economic systems, and organization arts. 
Though indispensable, these abilities will not be put forth, will 
not even be developed, without that sense of responsibility 
which makes the sacrifices involved a matter of course, and 
which elicits the initial faith in cooperation. These abilities and 
capacities are sufficient to bring into life many organizations 
of low quality and of inferior or anti-social purposes, and to 
maintain their vitality for a time. The short interest, the imme¬ 
diate purpose, the impulses of the moment, may be as well 
served by new combinations as by old, and the appeal to individ¬ 
ual self-existence is often gratified best by change if only 
immediate and material needs are at stake. Organizations 
endure, however, in proportion to the breadth of the morality 
by which they are governed. This is only to say that foresight, 
long purposes, high ideals, are the basis for the persistence of 
cooperation. 

Thus the endurance of organization depends upon the quality 
of leadership; and that quality derives from the breadth of the 
morality upon which it rests. High responsibility there must 
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be even in the lowest, the most immoral, organizations; but 
if the morality to which the responsibility relates is low, the 
organizations are short-lived. A low morality will not sustain 
leadership long, its influence quickly vanishes, it cannot produce 
its own succession. 

Leadership, of course, often is wrong, and often fails. Per¬ 
haps frequently the leader believes his personal morality and 
that of his organization are identical when they are not. Per¬ 
haps he is ignorant of the codes in the organization that are 
necessary by reason of the environment, which he fails to see 
objectively. Perhaps he mistakes a purely personal motive for 
an organization purpose. In these cases, the facts destroy his 
responsibility, his leadership fails, he no longer can create, he 
is trapped between the incompatibility of purpose and environ¬ 
ment, insincerity rots his influence. But until that happens — 
as perhaps it inevitably does in time to all leaders, since estab¬ 
lished organizations often seem to outgrow dieir leaders — until 
that happens, the creation of organization morality is the spirit 
that overcomes the centrifugal forces of individual interests or 
motives. Without leadership in this supreme sense the inherent 
difficulties often cannot be overcome even for short periods. 
Leadership docs not annul the laws of nature, nor is it a sub¬ 
stitute for the elements essential to cooperative effort; but it is 
the indispensable social essence that gives common meaning to 
common purpose, that creates the incentive that makes other 
incentives effective, that infuses the subjective aspect of count¬ 
less decisions with consistency in a changing environment, 
that inspires the personal conviction that produces the vital 
cohesivencss without which cooperation is impossible. 

Executive responsibility, then, is that capacity of leaders by 
which, reflecting attitudes, ideals, hopes, derived largely from 
without themselves, they are compelled to bind the wills of men 
to the accomplishment of purposes beyond their immediate 
ends, beyond their times. Even when these purposes arc lowly 
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and the time is short, the transitory efforts of men become a 
part of that organization of living forces that transcends man 
unaided by man; but when these purposes are high and the 
wills of many men of many generations are bound together they 
live boundlessly. 

For the morality that underlies enduring cooperation is multi¬ 
dimensional. It comes from and may expand to all the world; 
it is rooted deeply in the past, it faces toward the endless future. 
As it expands, it must become more complex, its conflicts 
must be more numerous and deeper, its call for abilities must 
be higher, its failures of ideal attainment must be perhaps more 
tragic; but the quality of leadership, the persistence of its in¬ 
fluence, the durability of its related organizations, the power of 
the coordination it incites, all express the height of moral 
aspirations, the breadth of moral foundations. 

So among those who cooperate the things that arc seen are 
moved by the things unseen. Out of the void comes the spirit 
that shapes the ends of men. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


CONCLUSION 

I 

I N closing this study I shall first state what at the present time 
seem to me to be the more important general conclusions 
which may be drawn from it; and then offer certain more per¬ 
sonal observations on its significance as a whole. The conclu¬ 
sions to which I would especially invite attention follow: 

I. Physical and biological factors arc basic in cooperation; 
if these factors permit, then social factors are essential to secure 
it. Cooperation, thus, may be called the process of synthesizing 
in action three quite different orders of factors. 

2. From the point of view of organization, which is the chief 
instrument in economic development, all capital, whether of 
improvements, or machines, tools, and edifices, is always a part 
of the physical environment. The direct significance of capital 
is that it reduces the limitations imposed by the natural environ¬ 
ment on cooperation. Its indirect result is the expansion of the 
incentives to cooperation. 

3. All complex formal organizations grow from and consist 
of unit organizations, the inherent properties of which arc the 
determining factors in the character of the complex. 

4. The properties of unit formal organizations are determined 
by physical, biological, and social factors. The understanding 
of those factors and of the processes essential to conformation 
to them is the central method of the study of formal organ¬ 
izations. 

5, The major structure of any society of substantial size is 
its complex of formal organizations, rather than its institutions. 
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customs, etc., which are abstractions chiefly constructed on ob¬ 
served uniformities in the concrete acts, including the verbal¬ 
izations, of such organizations as well as of individuals. 

6. Informal organizations are found within all formal organ¬ 
izations, the latter being essential to order and consistency, the 
former to vitality. These are mutually reactive phases of 
cooperation, and they are mutually dependent. 

7. Disturbances of the equilibrium of cooperative systems 
have come from false ideologies, particularly on the part of 
those who are leaders or executives in formal organizations. 
The effect of these false notions is to vitiate the sense of experi¬ 
ence when consciously dealing with problems of the theory of 
organization, and to reinforce personal predilections, prejudices, 
and interests, as destructive factors, in the guidance of organ¬ 
ization practice. 

8. In this way arise four principal errors: an oversimplifica¬ 
tion of the economy of organization life; a disregard of the 
fact and of the necessity of informal organization; an inversion 
of emphasis upon the objective and the subjective aspects of 
authority; and a confusion of morality with responsibility. 

9. The essential process of adaptation in organizations is de¬ 
cision, whereby the physical, biological, personal, and social 
factors of the situation are selected for specific combination by 
volitional action. 

10. Error of decision must be large because of the unbalance 
due to the difference in the precision of perception as respects 
the physical, the biological, and the social environments. This 
is a general factor limiting successful cooperation. 

11. Since any cooperative system contains physical, personal, 
and social factors, at least three secondary abstract systems of 
utilities, related to these factors respectively, are pertinent. To 
these must be added a primary system of utilities related to the 
whole organization. Each of these secondary systems com¬ 
prises the phenomena or factors of the respective classes, together 
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with the utilities attached to them by the organization. The 
aggregate of these utilities in each system varies with the 
phenomena or factors and the utilities assigned to each factor. 
The primary system comprises the aggregate of these utilities 
and the phenomena and factors involved as a whole. These 
systems I have called economies. The respective economics 
are heterogeneous as between themselves, and widely varia¬ 
ble as between the corresponding economies in other coopera¬ 
tive systems. They do not admit of quantitative comparison. 
These conceptions are on the whole new, and not now under¬ 
stood or adopted. They are theoretical and their use is lim¬ 
ited at present to the analysis and description of cooperative 
systems. They are, however, intuitively taken into account in 
specific situations by those skilled in the executive arts and by 
others. 

12. All scientific knowledge is expressed in languages and 
symbolic systems. These are socially developed with meanings 
that are socially determined; and all “finally” accepted observa¬ 
tions of phenomena are cooperatively arrived at. Therefore, all 
sciences in the widest sense comprehend both social factors and 
others of different orders, depending upon their subject matter. 
Disregarding the social factors of science in the sense just 
stated, we find two kinds of abstract systems of knowledge other 
than those stated under ii, next above, as follows: (a) systems 
which relate exclusively, or substantially so, to one or the other 
order of factors (physical, biological, social), and (b) those 
which “cut across” or comprehend two or more orders of 
factors. 

(a) Examples of systems of the first class are the systems of 
physical science, containing many sub-systems, including every¬ 
day or commercial classifications of materials; biological sys¬ 
tems; and purely theoretical social systems. 

(^) Examples of systems of the second class are: biochem¬ 
ical, architectural, engineering, and other technological systems; 
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systems of psychology; economic systems; social, political, and 
ethical systems. 

Abstract systems of the first class are basically scientific and 
are also practical. They do not attempt to explain cooperative 
phenomena. They involve few disadvantages except those of 
“misplaced concreteness” and an unbalanced approach to prob¬ 
lems of cooperation. Abstract systems of the second class are 
often primarily practical and are also the subjects of scientific 
study. Some of these systems, especially those called “social, 
involve effects that often render them useless and even harmful 
through misstatement and false explanation of cooperative phe¬ 
nomena. In general they are developed without comprehension 
of the nature of cooperative systems, and accordingly their 
character and the limits of their usefulness arc often miscon¬ 
ceived. 

13. An increasing degree of cooperation implies an increasing 
moral complexity. It is impossible for men to endure a high 
degree of moral complexity without commensurate technolog¬ 
ical proficiency. 

14. The strategic factor in cooperation generally is leader¬ 
ship, which is the name for relatively high personal capacity 
for both technological attainments and moral complexity, com¬ 
bined with propensity for consistency in conformance to moral 
factors of the individual. 

15. The strategic factor in the dynamic expression of leader¬ 
ship is moral creativeness, which precedes, but is in turn de¬ 
pendent upon, technological proficiency and the development 
of techniques in relation to it. 

16. The strategic factor in social integration is the develop¬ 
ment and selection of leaders. The process is usually unbalanced 
by excessive emphasis either upon technological proficiency or 
upon moral status. In some ages moralities may have been culti¬ 
vated in excess of the technological capacity to support them. 
In the present age the emphasis is upon technological profi- 
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cicncy which is not adequately guided by the necessities of the 
cooperative system as a whole. 

II 

I estimate that in the United States not less than 5,000,000 
individuals are engaged in the work of executives, of whom 
100,000 occupy major executive positions. Concerning certain 
technical aspects of the various fields in which they work there 
is literature and instruction; but concerning the instrumentality 
with which they work — organization — and the techniques 
appropriate to it, there is little. More important is the lack of 
an accepted conceptual scheme with which to exchange their 
thought. 

Important consequences of this state of affairs are unbalance 
and false emphases upon matters concerning which there is 
already much knowledge and appropriate language — for ex¬ 
ample, in the technologies like accounting and financial prac¬ 
tice, in certain aspects of personnel work and measures — and 
concomitant disregard of equally important matters which here¬ 
tofore have not been much discussed. Back of failure in per¬ 
sonnel effort is often incompleteness of understanding of what 
I have called the “economy of incentives.” Much abortive man¬ 
agement arises from almost total disregard, in thinkings of t^e 
subjective aspects of authority. Despite its importance, informal 
organization in formal organizations is ignored as far as possi¬ 
ble. The limits of the size of formal groups, although major 
considerations in the elaboration of organizations, are disre¬ 
garded often for comparatively trivial reasons.^ The moral fac- 

' For example, as Director of the Emergency Relief organization in New 
Jersey I was in effect required by law to have not less than twenty-one imme¬ 
diate subordinates. Actually, I required twenty-five or twenty-six. Five should 
have been the maximum for this work and perhaps three would have been 
more effective and more cfficienL There were some good reasons for the re¬ 
quirement; but I believed it impossible to convince enough legislators tljai it 
was such bad organization that the requirement should be changed. 
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tors upon which the vitality of organization depends are treated 
mostly as subjects for glowing generalities in inspirational 
addresses and there is woeful lack of appreciation of the 
interrelationships between personal character and ability. 

Would a thoroughly scientific approach to the problems of 
cooperative systems and organization provide a useful tool for 
the executive arts ? It is my belief that it ultimately would, and 
that the development of such a science is important in further 
progress in these arts and hence in cooperation generally. This 
belief is based upon reflection concerning the failure observed 
in many concrete instances to take into account all the elements 
of the situation as a whole. This failure is promoted by a spe¬ 
cialization in thinking that arises in part from the specialization 
of the sciences. The action which is the essence of organization, 
or the coordination of action which is the function of the execu¬ 
tive, relates to the synthesis of physical, biological, and social 
factors. The problems of mutual adjustment are outside these 
specific fields. 

Neither the consideration of present experience nor that of 
the pertinent aspects of history permits escape from the sus¬ 
picion that much sheer lack of good sense in human relations 
is to be explained by the history of the sciences. There is no 
science of organization or of cooperative systems; and the de¬ 
velopment of the sciences called social has clearly lagged far 
behind those called physical and mathematical. One reason for 
this appears to be a false emphasis upon intellectual and mental 
processes both as factors in human relations and as matters of 
study. 

However, it is well to be quite clear as to the significance of 
a science in its relation to the arts. It is the function of the 
arts to accomplish concrete ends, effect results, produce situa¬ 
tions, that would not come about without the deliberate effort 
to secure them. These arts must be mastered and applied by 
those who deal in the concrete and for the future. The func- 
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tion of the sciences, on the other hand, is to explain the phe¬ 
nomena, the events, the situations, of the past. Their aim is not 
to produce specific events, effects, or situations but explana¬ 
tions which we call knowledge. It has not been the aim of 
science to be a system of technology; and it could not be such a 
system. There is required in order to manipulate the concrete 
a vast amount of knowledge of a temporary, local, specific 
character, of no general value or interest, that it is not the 
function of a science to have or to present and only to explain 
to the extent that it is generally significant. 

In the common-sense, everyday, practical knowledge neces¬ 
sary to the practice of the arts, there is much that is not 
susceptible of verbal statement — it is a matter of know-how. 
It may be called behavioral knowledge. It is necessary to doing 
things in concrete situations. It is nowhere more indispensable 
than in the executive arts. It is acquired by persistent habitual 
experience and is often called intuitive. 

Nevertheless, the power of the arts and the arts themselves 
are capable of expansion when there is available scientific 
knowledge — explanations, concepts. Thus in the hands of 
those who apply themselves to the control of future events a 
developed science, even though it will be later superseded, in 
conjunction with local, temporary, specific, and behavioral 
knowledge and intuitional talents, is an additional means of 
great importance when properly used. This has been the case 
in recent years (and chiefly in recent years only) in the tech¬ 
nological and medical fields. It has also been true in less degree 
in technical fields in which economic and political sciences have 
been used. 

The present extent and success of cooperation is proof that 
the executive arts are already highly developed, but the restric¬ 
tion of cooperation in innumerable directions of which we are 
so unpleasantly aware shows that they are not sufficiently de¬ 
veloped, The deficiency appears to be chiefly in lack of pro- 
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portion. The executive arts are highly developed in the fields 
called technological; they are well developed in the technical 
commercial fields; they are least developed in the techniques 
of human interactions and organization. Relatively, this was 
not always so. The solidarity of small peoples, the long history 
of the Roman Republic and Empire, are examples of organiza¬ 
tion and control of human interrelations showing that the de¬ 
velopment of these arts in relation to the technological and 
economic arts was high. 

Whether the present essay is a contribution to the science 
hoped for remains to be determined by others. What has been 
presented is a hypothetical scheme which at present explains 
roughly to me what I have observed in many years of practical 
work with organizations of various kinds and what I have con¬ 
structed from the experience of others, supplemented, of course, 
by a litde knowledge of the social sciences. It is not the work 
of a scientist or a scholar, but rather of an interested student of 
affairs. 

For this reason perhaps its chief value, if presently it has any, 
will merely lie in its expression of one view of experience. By 
it L have at least submitted my mental processes in this field 
to inspection. If it has any further value it will lie in the sug¬ 
gestion it may give to more competent inquiry, which I hope 
can be undertaken. The test of it will come from its application 
to social phenomena as a whole, as they present themselves to 
others — many others. 

Most persons of affairs will find much difficulty in applying 
that test, because the form of statement which seems to me 
necessary in work of this kind is so very different from that 
which they habitually employ. The administration of affairs 
proceeds on the basis of limited fictions, working hypotheses, 
practical assumptions, and highly symbolic expressions, which 
are local, special, or technical within a particular organization. 
Conventional attitudes must be modified to some extent at 
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least to test a scheme such as this; and many for this reason may 
think the treatment unrealistic and impatiently throw it aside. 

I hope that the social scientist, on the other hand, may at¬ 
tempt a preliminary testing of it against the background of 
present knowledge. More concretely, I hope for a social an¬ 
thropology, a sociology, a social psychology, an institutional 
economics, a treatise on management, etc., written with the 
concepts of a cooperative system and an organization which 
have been presented as a part of the working scheme. For 
what this kind of thinking requires at present is not so much 
the testing of details as the ascertainment of whether or not 
there is correspondence between it and general experience and 
social knowledge as a whole. 

But we should not deceive ourselves by thinking that either 
a science of cooperation and organization or the further de¬ 
velopment of the executive arts will alone promote a greater 
integration of social forces, or even maintain the present status. 
The ethical ideal upon which cooperation depends requires the 
general diffusion of a willingness to subordinate immediate 
personal interest for both ultimate personal interest and the 
general good, together with a capacity of individual responsi¬ 
bility. The senses of what will be for the ultimate personal 
interest and of what will be for the general good both must 
come from outside the individual. They are social, ethical, and 
religious values. For their general diffusion they depend upon 
both intelligence and inspiration. Intelligence is necessary to 
the appreciation of the interdependence of peoples in a crowded 
world on their combined technological competence an in¬ 
telligence that perhaps will be derived from experience in 
cooperation rather than from anything suggestive of formal 
education. Inspiration is necessary to inculcate the sense of 
unity, and to create common ideals. Emotional rather than 
intellectual acceptance is required. No one who reads, or who 
observes the events of our times, but will recognize, it seems 
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to me, the supreme importance of belief in ideals as indispen¬ 
sable to cooperation. 

Men are now dismayed by the evidences of world disorgan¬ 
ization, as if it represented a radical change from world integra¬ 
tion; but their very discouragement is evidence of their belief 
in the need of greater integration which must precede its 
realization. Until that faith is universal and until the techniques 
of cooperation have been developed for much wider ranges than 
has as yet been possible, conflict may itself be the chief process 
toward ultimate integration. The possibilities of world co¬ 
operation might not be learned until half the world is organized 
against the other half. That would represent perhaps a greater 
integration than has yet occurred, but would make more evi¬ 
dent than ever before the disorganization that remains. 

However, the present questioning and discouragement do not 
come, it seems clear to me, merely from economic disturbances 
and international conflict. Much more do they arise from a deep 
conflict of beliefs concerning cooperation itself. There are two 
beliefs that are far apart, both struggling not only against each 
other but also against unrecognized limitations. One of them 
centers upon the freedom of the individual and makes him the 
center of the social universe. At the present time, on the whole, 
it is critical and pessimistic. It lays its emphasis upon failure 
of cooperation, upon wars and conflicts, confusion and disor¬ 
ganization, waste, hunger, disease and death, and yet it preaches 
uncritically an extreme liberty, an ideal individualism, a self- 
determination, that in their unrestricted dogmatism would pre¬ 
vent all formal cooperation beyond that imposed by the most 
obvious immediate opportunities and necessities. 

The second extreme faith is adulatory and optimistic. It places 
its emphasis upon the order, the predictability, the consistency, 
the effectiveness, of untold myriads of concrete acts that are 
cooperatively determined, in systems so extensively interrelated 
that the effects have been enormously to expand the world’s 
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population and to advance measurably the material and cultural 
state of many millions. Those who speak from this point of 
view are likely to advocate uncritically a vast regimentation, an 
endless subordination, a completeness of coordination, that in 
their unrestricted dogmatism would stifle all development of 
individuals beyond that found inescapable. 

And so we find ourselves again with the very problem with 
which we began; for the issue between these faiths, I think, is 
unconsciously centered upon the old question of free will and 
determinism, or on sentiments from which this question takes 
its origin. Those who carry the banners of individualism are 
crying for the right of the individual to choose; and those who 
trumpet so loudly for the state and society proclaim the folly 
of individual choice and seek to prevent it. Thus what once 
was the center of philosophic and theological speculation, and 
more recently of the controversy of philosophically-minded sci¬ 
entists now becomes tlie battleground of nations fighting for 
social dogmas. 

This issue I found, not in the philosophies or the theologies 
or the scientific papers or the polemics of Marxism, but in the 
behavior of men in cooperation, in the social limitations of or¬ 
ganizations, in the essential burdens of the executive. I found 
it not as an abstract question unrelated to the daily lives of men, 
but as one evident in the collapse of actual cooperation and in 
the moral disintegration of living men and women. Scarcely 
a man, I think, who has felt the annihilation of his personality 
in some organized system, has not also felt that that same system 
belonged to him because of his own free will he chose to make 
it so. Many an executive, I believe, has seemed to himself at 
times to be merely the channel of imponderable universal 
forces, of all his associates the least free; and yet he has also 
believed that when men do not choose, do not will, do not 
regard themselves as responsible and are not so regarded by 
others, the very stuff of cooperation dissolves. 
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This study, without the intent of the writer or perhaps the 
expectation of the reader, had at its heart this deep paradox and 
conflict of feelings in the lives of men. Free and unfree, con¬ 
trolling and controlled, choosing and being chosen, inducing 
and unable to resist inducement, the source of authority and 
unable to deny it, independent and dependent, nourishing their 
personalities, and yet depersonalized; forming purposes and 
being forced to change them, searching for limitations in order 
to make decisions, seeking the particular but concerned with the 
whole, finding leaders and denying their leadership, hoping to 
dominate the earth and being dominated by the unseen this 
is the story of man in society told in these pages. 

Such a story calls finally for a declaration of faith, I believe 
in the power of the cooperation of men of free will to make 
men free to cooperate; that only as they choose to work to¬ 
gether can they achieve the fullness of personal development; 
that only as each accepts a responsibility for choice can they 
enter into that communion of men from which arise the 
higher purposes of individual and of cooperative behavior alike. 
I believe that the expansion of cooperation and the develop¬ 
ment of the individual are mutually dependent realities, and 
that a due proportion or balance between them is a necessary 
condition of human welfare. Because it is subjective with re¬ 
spect both to a society as a whole and to the individual, what 
this proportion is I believe science cannot say. It is a question 
for philosophy and religion. 



Anyone who secs all this, naturally rushes to the conclusion 
of which I was speaking, that no mortal legislates in any¬ 
thing, but that in human affairs chance is almost everything. 
And this may be said of the arts of the sailor, and the pilot, 
and the physician, and the general, and may seem to be 
well said; and yet there is another thing which may be 
said with equal truth of all of them. 

What is it? 

That God governs all things, and that chance and oppor¬ 
tunity cooperate with Him in the government of human 
affairs. There is, however, a third and less extreme view, 
that art should be there also; for I should say that in a storm 
there must surely be a great advantage in having the aid of 
the pilot’s art. You would agree? — Plato, Latins 
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MIND IN EVERYDAY AFFAIRS 

A Cyrus Fogg Brackett Lecture before the Engineering Faculty 
and Students of Princeton University, March lo, 1936^ 

T he subject of this lecture may be considered either with reference to 
lU scientific” or its “practical” aspects. If the first, we should be con- 
cerned at least with neurology and psychology, and perhaps logic, cpis- 
temolo^, and metaphysics on one side, and the social sciences on the 
other It would require many lectures to give even a rough idea of the 
knowledge and the speculations of these fields of study, and a life-time 
at least to master more than a few of them. Important and useful as 
these studies are. they are either so incomplete or the various systems 
and conclusions so speculative as yet. that they are as a whole difficult 
to apply to more than a few aspects of personal experience in everyday 
affairs. Yet it is with the everyday phenomena with which we must be 
concerned m living and working, and it is as necessary to learn about 
mem mdependently of the scientific questions involved as it is to learn 
how to use water for drinking, swimming, or saUing without special 
reference either to the physical or chemical properties of H2O. 

What I shall attempt to do is to present a personal attitude or under¬ 
standing concerning the mental aspects of human beings in the work of 
everyday affairs —the understanding that would underlie in part the 
advice that I might give to young men concerning their careers, or that 

m’’ “"“Zu '■'f'f'nce to many business 

and public problems I have been led to this subject because in my 

«^rience in a number of positions in different kinds of work with 
^ople of many classes and vocations, I have been impressed with Two 
difficulties “pecially, l»th observed in others and experienced personally 
One of these difficulties is that of adjustment to a new kind oHork 
or a new position. I recall that several times when mv J.', 
changed, even though I had in advance all the essential kn^wlcXeT 
quired, it took many months to function adequately and acceptabfv A 

The other difficulty is related to the first Ir U e ■ ■ 

mutual understanding between persons oT^Troup;: oTU^^TThTr: 

Noe«^f?n"*rd'’ '' CoPV^sb. ® .56^, by Grace F. 
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is extreme difficulty of this character, it is obviously not due to dif¬ 
ference in knowledge of facts. Indeed, when there is merely differ¬ 
ence in knowledge of facts, it is often comparatively easy to secure mutual 
understanding. 

Of several explanations of these difficulties, each an answer only in 
part, two have seemed to me of special imix)rtance: the difference in 
mental processes, often reflected and expressed by such phrases as differ¬ 
ence in “mental attitude,” in “point of view,” in “way the mind works”; 
and the wide divergence of opinion, often not realized, as to what con¬ 
stitutes a proper intellectual basis for opinion or deliberate action, that 
is, what is good evidence, proof, or justification. In other words, a dif¬ 
ference in mental processes quite independent of knowledge or experience 
is at the root of these very important practical difficulties in many cases. 

I have found it convenient and significant for practical purposes to 
consider that these mental processes consist of two groups which I shall 
call non-logical” and “logical.” These are not scientific classifications, 
but I shall ask you to keep them in your minds for the present, as I 
shall use them throughout this lecture. In ordinary experience the two 
classes of intellectual operations are not clearly separated but meld into 
each other. By “logical processes” I mean conscious thinking which could 
be expressed in words, or other symbols, that is, reasoning. By “non- 
logjcal processes” I mean those not capable of being expressed in words 
or as reasomng, which are only made known by a judgment, decision 
or action. This may be because the processes are unconscious, or because 
they are so complex and so rapid, often approaching the instantaneous, 
that they could not be analyzed by the person within whose brain they 
take place. The sources of these non-logical processes lie in physiological 
conditions or factors, or in the physical and social environment, mostly 
^pressed upon us unconsciously or without conscious effort on our part 
^ey also consist of the mass of facts, patterns, concepts, techniques, 
abstractions, and generally what we call formal knowledge or beliefs 

^i"ds more or less by conscious effort and 

""" non-logical mental processes greatly increases 
With directed experience, study and education. 

tha^ ‘^‘fforence in men and in the various types of work 

tha Ts ■" ‘'"Sree to which actu^ thinking, 

IS, reasoning, is used or is required. For example, rigorous loeical 

easoning is apparently a major characteristic of the work of the mfthe- 

matician and the exact scientist, and of the lawyer or the accountant in 

ur.portant aspects of his work. On the other^hand, reason^r^ HttW 
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evident in some kinds of “high-pressure” trading, in a great deal of 
salesmanship, in many political activities, in much of the work of business 
men or executives. 

The significance of this is obscured by the general belief that reasoning 
indicates a higher order of intellect than do the non-logical processes 
underlying quick judgments. In order that you may understand my 
point of view and get the practical bearing of this lecture, it is necessary 
that I should first overcome the bias in favor of the thinking processes, 
and to develop an appreciation of the non-logical processes. 

TTic chief causes of the overstressing of logical processes in contrast 
to the non-logical appear to be two: misconception concerning the nature 
of logical reasoning, and a deep desire or need to argue and to justify 
by rationalization; that is, to make action and opinion appear plausible 
when the real motives are concealed or are unconscious. These causes 
are of so much significance in regard to the behaviour of people that 
a short discussion of them may be of general interest. 

The most interesting and astounding contradiction in life is to me the 
constant insistence by nearly all people upon “logic,” “logical reasoning,” 
“sound reasoning” on the one hand, and on the other their inability to 
display it, and their unwillingness to accept it when displayed by others. 
Where the higher intellects, especially those engaged in the more exact 
sciences, are involved, this contradiction is of course on a higher plane and 
more subde than among ordinary folk who are not trained reasoners; 
but the difference seems one of degree. The correctness of reasoning is 
the issue in violent differences of opinion in every subject. 

T*he simultaneous insistence upon and refusal to accept “sound reason¬ 
ing” is justified on the one hand by the cumulative results of reasoning 
in undoubted progress of science (and other things, many of them very 
ordinary), and on the other by the undoubted and repeated errors of 
reasoning in all fields of work. Many of these errors are discovered only 
after substantial periods of time. Many of them arc seen quickly. The 
validity of much reasoning is not accepted in practice, though not for¬ 
mally denied. It is my belief that if an inventory of the reasonings of 
competent intellects could be made it would be found that an extremely 
high percentage was in error. This is the implied verdict of both scien¬ 
tific and practical men in their insistence that inferences from reasoning 
as a general rule should not be accepted without experimental test in the 
scientific case, and without the test of experience in the case of ordinary 
affairs. Most reasoning readily received is accepted because it confirms 
what we already understand or believe, or because it is the expression of 
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an authority which we would accept without such reasoning. It then 
instructs us. 

It might be expected that reasoning would be unreliable from an exam¬ 
ination of the logical process. Leaving aside inductive reasoning by which 
we obtain a general rule from observing concrete instances or cases or 
objects, and which is less rigorous and more open to inspiration than 
strict logic, we may consider three aspects of the process. The last one, 
the drawing of the conclusion or inference from the premises, is the least 
unreliable in trained minds; but it is easy to be fallacious and not always 
easy to detect the fallacies, of which there arc a number of classes. The 
second aspect has to do with words, the statement of the premises. The 
great difficulty here is to avoid or detect the use of words in different 
senses in the same reasoning. In ordinary affairs this is a common source 
of error. It is avoided in scientific, engineering, accounting and legal 
work, for example, only by painstaking care in precise and unambiguous 
definition and by standardization of terms. The first aspect is that of 
stating either observed facts or accepted axioms and postulates, or estab¬ 
lished theorems, laws, dicta, generalizations. This is the most vulnerable 
stage, because in practice the symbols or words, if correct, arc themselves 
usually the topmost layer in an immense pyramid of “knowledge,” the 
errors or assumptions of which are not obvious. The errors involved in 
their summarized statement or in their application to the point are also 
often not self evident. This means in practice that the validity of rea¬ 
soning cannot usually be determined by someone who has none of this 
background. “Set a thief to catch a thief” applies here. It takes an ex¬ 
pert to refute an expert. Every class of persons is therefore accustomed in 
important matters to seek expert advice on the reasoning of experts. 

We arc, therefore, justified in our distrust of reasoning; but we are 
also justified in our acclaim of it because we know from experience that 
it is a useful screen against the errors of non-Iogical mental processes, 
or that it is an intermediate stage between idea or hypothesis and test 
and experience. Its cumulative value to civilization is enormous. More¬ 
over, logical expression is the method required to transmit knowledge. 
In fact, it seems not too much to say that reasoning is a social rather than 
an individual function, always involving the mind of both the speaker or 
writer and that of the listeners or readers. 

The need for expressing reasons is one of the most deep-seated of 
human necessities. To talk is largely to reason, and to reason is to talk. 
The fact that much reasoning and much talking is loose, incorrect and 
bad does not gainsay this view. The evidence of it is daily available at 
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every hand, and we arc so accustomed to discounting for it that we 
only occasionally give much attention to it, although many of our jokes 
and jibes are at its expense. (“Oh, Yeah!”) Small children rationalize 
freely. Persons in the hypnotic state are said to do so about all their 
actions, although in fact these are at the behest of the control. Primitive 
people do it. Pareto’s Sociologie Gencrale is a long demonstration that 
the institutions of society from ancient to modern times arc based upon 
non-logical motives and that they are accompanied by an incessant din 
of reasons. Much of the error of historians, economists and of all of us 
in daily affairs arises from imputing logical reason to men who could 
not or cannot base their actions on reason. 


Thus, the real usefulness of genuine logical reasoning, the training in 
it that goes with education, and the pseudo-logic of rationalization 
are all causes of the false emphasis on the importance of reasoning. The 
harm, however, lies in the consequent deprecation of non-logical mental 
processes more than in the misuse of reason. I shall, therefore, say a 
few words concerning the intuitions, frequendy scorned, and the quick 
mental processes. 

Non-logical mental processes run all the way from the unreasoning 
determination not to put the hand in the fire twice, to the handling of a 
mass of experience or a complex of abstractions in a flash. We could not 
do any work without this kind of mental process. Some of it is so 


unexplainable that we call it “intuition.” A great deal of it passes under 
the name of “good judgment.” Some of it is called “inspiration” and oc¬ 
casionally it is the “stroke of genius.” But most of it is called “sense,” 
“good sense” or “common sense,” “judgment” or the “bright idea.” 

Despite the constant use of non-logical processes in daily life, they arc 
so unconscious and so much a matter of course that a few concrete illus¬ 


trations may not be amiss. Take first judgment of distance in golf or 
for ball throwing. It is a matter of observation that some persons arc fast 
and accurate judges of distance, that frequently the capacity for such 
judgment increases with practice, and that sometimes the measurement 
of distance by conscious comparison destroys the capacity for quick 
judgment. Similarly, innumerable judgments and decisions in practical 
affairs often represent a very complex but accurate mental process. 

A second type of case might be the ability of a high school boy to 
solve a quadratic equation. Involved in this is a large part of the arith¬ 
metic and algebra learned through years from the time when his mother 
taught him to count, an intellectual process beyond many primitive 
people, to his last lesson in algebra. The discrimination and selection re- 
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quired to effect the solution would indicate the use or mental control 
of most of this acquired knowledge. Unless it could be marshaled and 
applied quickly, the problem could hardly be solved. Yet not only will 
the boy ^ unaware of what his brain actually does, but he will be un¬ 
able to recall many of the broad steps that actually must have been taken. 
He could not write the text books which are registered in his mind. 

There are many accountants and business men who can ordinarily 
take a comparative balance sheet of considerable complexity and within 
minutes or even seconds get a significant set of facts from it. These 
facts do not leap from the paper and strike the eye. They lie between 
the figures in the part filled by the mind out of years of experience and 
technical knowledge. That is what makes out of a set of figures something 
to which then reason can usefully be applied. 

These non-logical processes are essential even in the most rigorous 
scientific work. This is well stated in Professor Wolf’s article on “Sci¬ 
entific Method” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica which I now quote, 
emphasizing the words which connote non-logical processes: 

“In every inductive investigation, common sense, accumulated ex¬ 
perience and knowledge, some originality^ and a spirit of adventure arc 
indispensable. Nothing, not even a study of scientific method, can serve 
as a substitute for these things. 

“One can only indicate briefly how investigators are commonly guided 
in discriminating between what is likely to be relevant and what is likely 
teJ be irrelevant. The most important clue is that afforded by previous 
knowledge. Antecedents and circumstances, the effects of which are 
already known, and are known to be different from the phenomenon 
under investigation, are generally dismissed as irrelevant, unless there is 
some prima facie ground for suspecting that they may be influencing it to 
some extent by way of modification or resistance. In this way the knowl¬ 
edge of what is relevant, like every other part of human knowledge, can 
only be improved or confirmed by more knowledge. Another clue is 
almost too vague for precise description, yet its influence is very real. It 
just consists of a vague feeling, or intuition, that certain things are 
relevant and others are not. This feeling ‘in our marrow’ is probably an 
outcome of previous experience that has not yet emerged into articulate 
thought. Its very vagueness shields it from critical scrutiny.” ^ 

To be sure, as we all know, the non-logical processes, like the logical 
processes, are frequendy wrong. It should go without saying that both 
kinds together are much better than cither alone if the conditions permit; 

* 1930 Edition. Italics ours. 
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but when this is not possible, good sense would suggest that if there are 
various processes available for doing work, one should be selected that 
is best adapted to it. It seems that this does not occur with sufficient 
frequency and that it takes a good deal of judgment and experience 
to do it well. 

Perhaps the idea of “selecting” a mental process for application will 
be novel to those accustomed to believe that all brain work worth con¬ 
sidering is “thinking” or “reasoning.” If so, it will be desirable to show 
what are the conditions to which minds must be applied. For this pur¬ 
pose I shall confine my remarks to three aspects of the question: 

I. Three Purposes of Mental Effort. 

II. The Speed Factor. 

III. The Nature of the Material to Which the Mind Is Applied. 

I. Three Purposes of Mental Effort 

Brief consideration is sufficient to show that the purpose or object of 
mental effort must substantially affect the processes used. Let us take 
three types of purjx)sc of mental effort: (a) To ascertain the truth, (h) 
to determine upon a course of action, (c) to persuade. 

(a) The search for truth is a matter of ascertaining a fact or formulat¬ 
ions 3 generalization acceptable to others because both the premises and 
the reasoning can withstand examination under techniques effective 
within the field and the tests of experiment or experience. These rules 
and tests differ widely, for example, between physics, trials at law, en¬ 
gineering studies, accounting, in each of which the truth is sought, and 
in each of which a specific “system" really defines what shall be con¬ 
sidered truth. As compared with the mental processes applicable to other 
purposes, susceptibility to test by experiment or examination is the essen¬ 
tial difference and affects the “point of view.” It must be logical because 
it must be expressed in words to be available to meet these tests. 

(b) When truth is the object of the mental process, the past or the 
present is chiefly in view and the conclusion is subject to review and test, 
whereas decisions as to a course of action look to the future. Moreover, 
the actual result of such a decision is a unique event, into which many 
unforeseen or unforeseeable factors may enter, and it is frequently not 
possible conclusively to know whether or not the result sought has been 
attained and to what extent it is due to the decision. This, despite the 
prevalent habit of rationalizing decisions, obviously requires a specula¬ 
tive type of thinking and a diminution of the clement of rationality. 
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Rigorous reasoning when applied to this type of problem of decision is, 
strictly speaking, not possible and the effort to do it indicates a lack of 
proper balance of mental processes. This is probably why it is difScult 
to make correct decisions without responsibility. The right “frame of 
mind” is not easily possible when a question is treated as merely an 
intellectual problem. Too many intangibles must be left out so to treat it. 

(c) I suppose that most people would say that others are, or at least 
should be, convinced only by sound reasoning, and few are willing to 
admit they themselves can be convinced by anything else. It is, of course, 
true that to a considerable extent conviction, in so far as it can be effected 
by direct effort, requires rationalization. Reasons must be given, but they 
must appeal to those attitudes, predilections, prejudices, emotions, the 
mental background, which govern actions. This implies a task of great 
difficulty. It requires discerning the mental state and processes of the 
person to be convinced, adopting his mentality, “sensing” what is valid 
from his point of view and meeting it by apparently rational expression, 
which in fact may be utterly fallacious. A little reflection will indicate 
that this is a great intellectual feat, that it involves extraordinary mental 
processes different from those required when other purposes are in¬ 
volved. The talent for doing it is outstanding in salesmen, teachers, states¬ 
men, clergymen, possessing, of course, other necessary qualifications. 
Because the immediate results are often apparently shortlived and because 
the quality of the reasoning as expressed is frequently poor (though it 
may be perfectly adapted to the purpose), or because its object may not 
appeal to us, this business of persuasion is often erroneously considered 
one of low-grade intellect. 

II. The Speed Factor 

A second condition affecting the adaptation of mental processes is that 
of the time available for their operation. In general, the time available 
for effort to ascertain or formulate the truth when this is the primary 
purpose is ample. Haste is then hardly an acceptable excuse for poor 
reasoning or for the acceptance of a conclusion from non-logical proc¬ 
esses without the application of reason when possible as a check. In con¬ 
trast, it is evident that in many circumstances mental efforts must be 
accomplished with such rapidity that the word “thinking” docs not apply. 
This is well illustrated by a case relating to purposive physical action 
quoted by Koffka .3 “ ‘During the war he (von Allesch) was on patrol 

• Principles of Gestalt Psychology (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co 
pp. 626, 627. 
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in the Alps. He had to make a descent from a rocky crag by means of 
a chimney whose upper mouth gaped about ten metres under and far 
to the side of his position. Having climbed down on a rope he found 
himself hanging in the air and several metres to the left of the chimney, 
with no more rope for a further descent which would have landed him 
on a ledge by which he hoped to reach the chimney. He determined 
to reach the opening by swinging on the rope. In doing this, the rope 
slipped from his feet, and his hands were not able to support his 
weight. . . . The next moment he realized that he had taken hold of the 
rope with his teeth. ... In the next moment his feet waving in the air 
had caught hold of a projecting piece of the slab, (etc.)’ The important 
point in the process is, that this action, not belonging to the technique 
of mountain climbing, never previously considered, and, of course, never 
previously practised, the only one which could save me, arose spontane¬ 
ously without any conscious deliberation. . . . Here was a real problem 
which we might put as a question to test a subject’s intelligence: What 
would you do under those conditions.^ And the solution was not pro¬ 
duced by an act of thought, but at a time when the rational part of the 
organism had concluded that no solution was possible.” 

Between the extremes of rigorous thinking and fast mental action not 
called thinking, there is a wide range and many degrees. In active parlia¬ 
mentary debate, in much newspaper work, in the line of battle, in other 
emergency conditions, in some forms of trading, to give only a few illus¬ 
trations, rapid mental processes are obviously essential. The limited 
capacity of many highly intellectual people to function acceptably under 
severe conditions as to speed indicates an uncommon order of mentality. 
It is sometimes wrongly considered by ponderous reasoners as evidence of 
a poor order of intellect. 

III. The Nature of the Material to Which the Mind Is Applied 
The nature of the subject matter to which the mind is applied deter¬ 
mines the kind of mental process which can or cannot be used. It seems 
to me this is apparent from a consideration of the various kinds of ma¬ 
terial. Without attempting a classification that is technical, precise or 
exhaustive, we may consider the material that we have to work with, of 
three classes: 

I. Material that consists of precise information. 

This consists of observations from which a conclusion may be 
drawn by scientific method, and propositions or facts previously 
established or widely accepted as true, to which formal logic can 
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be applied. A great deal of such material is now involved in ordinary 
affairs, as is evident in legal work and in the great extension of cost 
accounting and statistical methods, and in other highly technical 
processes in business. Much of the progress of recent years in many 
businesses has been achieved by developing methods of measurement 
that furnish material of this type. Of course, statute laws, the pro¬ 
visions of contracts, legal decisions and definite formulations of 
policy are also material of this kind. 

2. Material of hybrid character. 

This consists of data of poor quality or limited extent, proposi¬ 
tions recognized as of doubtful validity or of tentative character, and 
qualitative facts which cannot be expressed numerically, requiring 
such adjectives as good or poor, bright or dim, orange or yellow, fine 
or coarse, stable or unstable, etc. A large part of the mental work 
in business and government is certainly applied to material of this 
character. As its quality decreases, reasoning applied to it becomes 
more and more hypothetical and is quite speculative. The form of 
logical inference may be preserved but the premises become more 
and more mere verbal expressions without definable content and the 
reasoning mere rationalization, judgments and Intuitions in the 
verbal form of thinking. 

3. Material of a speculative type. 

This consists of impressions and probabilities not susceptible of 
mathematical expression and purely contingent uncertainties, includ¬ 
ing the possibility or the probability of the existence of unknown 
factors and their possible effect. This type of material is an impor¬ 
tant and vital part of what the mind must be applied to in ordinary 
affairs, so much so that much of the skill required in the manage¬ 
ment of business and public affairs consists in avoiding so far as 
possible positions of uncertainty; but, in the nature of things, only 
a relative success can be attained. No matter how expressed, the 
processes involved in reaching a judgment here are subjective and 
non-logical. 


The main point is that it is impossible effectively to apply the logical 
reasoning process to material that is so insecure that it cannot bear the 
weight of ponderous logic. We know, however, that the mind must deal 
with just this kind of material in a very large part of personal and general 
affairs. The much ridiculed “woman’s intuition” is the only mental 
process that can apply to it. If you have a choice of having that appendix 
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out today and missing an important engagement tomorrow, say, to be 
married, or of having it out next week and going on with the ceremony, 
you will settle the choice by nondogical processes. You must settle it and 
reasoning will not do it. If you live, you are likely to describe the ex¬ 
cellent reasoning by which you made the perfect choice, but there will be 
little truth in it. 

It may be pertinent and useful to comment on several consequences of 
these considerations. 

One is that the inculcation of the notion that reason can and should 
always guide what we do often produces a deplorable state of mind evi¬ 
denced by hesitation, fear and lack of initiative. Men become afraid to 
trust their judgment, yet they see that they cannot apply reason. I have 
seen more than one partly incapacitated for useful work due to this 
cause and I believe there are many such cases, although there are usually 
other factors also involved. 

The ability to work effectively by non-logical processes often produces 
the appearance of “courage.” Properly viewed, however, it takes no more 
courage to decide a question on the basis of judgment than it does to 
decide it on the basis of a logic that may be fallacious or of make-believe 
reasoning when that is all that is possible. The decision by either method 
may be wrong, but seems to me more likely to be wrong if based upon 
fallacious reasoning. In an emotional sense, it may take more courage to 
guess than to calculate, if something important is at stake, but if there is 
no basis for calculation, it is more intelligent to guess than to manufacture 
data for false calculation. 

In the case of the business man, executive, politician, salesman or 
mechanic, the normal situation is that a conclusion must be reached, a 
decision must be made, by a date, frequendy at once, on the spot. Whether 
the data are adequate in quantity and quality, whether there are elements 
of quality not numerically measurable, whether there are mathematically 
measurable probabilities or uncertainties, whether knowledge is inade¬ 
quate, and whether all possible factors may be known, or not, a conclusion 
roust nevertheless be reached. Of course, a decision to do or say nothing 
is a positive decision in most affairs. Moreover, upon the correctness of 
that decision in many cases, or of a series of such decisions, personal repu¬ 
tation, personal fortunes, the welfare of others, and many social conse¬ 
quences depend, so that the conditions of decision usually include a state 
of tension due to personal responsibility. 

These considerations affect the approach of the non-scientiHc man. He 
is capable of, uses and appreciates the need of logical reasoning and scien- 
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tific method, although his technique is often limited; but he knows that 
usually this mental process can be employed effectively as to only a part, 
and frequently a small part, of the subject concerning which decision 
must be made. The correctness of such decisions must, therefore, depend 
upon the effectiveness of the mental processes of the type that can handle 
contingencies, uncertainties and unknowables. 

To the casual observer decisions made in this way appear to be merely 
guesses, or what we sometimes call “hunches.” Some of the decisions or 
conclusions reached in the course of ordinary affairs must be guesses in 
the sense that no more intellect needs to be used than would be the case 
if reliance were placed in the toss of a coin. Many simple questions of 
the “yes” or “no” type would be answered correctly in half the cases by 
this method. But most questions are not of this simple type. The alterna¬ 
tives and degrees of possible decision are numerous and could not readily 
be selected by chance. 

Yet, although the difference between mere guessing and judgment can¬ 
not be evident in the individual case, good or bad judgment is evident in 
a series of cases by the results. If we did not too commonly ascribe good 
judgment to mere knowledge and professional technique, we would 
appreciate more than we do how great is the difference in the qtiality of 
non-logical minds. A friend once expressed the point when he said of 
a third person of extensive knowledge and experience in his business 
that “he knew more about it and could do less with it than any one else 
he had met.” We know from ordinary experience and observations that 
among men of apparently equal training, education and knowledge there 
is a wide difference in “good judgment,” ability to be “far seeing,” in 
“perspective.” 

If, then, we put aside the bias we normally have against the non-loglcal 
processes, open our minds to their great extent and usefulness, and ex¬ 
amine what determines the kind of process that is useful, we find that 
purpose, speed and the nature of the material are all involved. It is then 
easy to see that a great variety of mental processes is required, ranging 
from the very rapid intuitional, frequently even called “feeling,” to the 
formal logical processes of scientific reasoning. All these processes appear 
to be required in any kind of work; the differences are in the relative 
emphasis upon the various parts of the scale of processes. In scientific 
work, no matter how much the intuitional may be required, logical 
formal reasoning of high excellence is essential. Thought and knowledge 
cannot be transmitted or examined unless it is expressed. In the world of 
affairs, on the other hand, where correctness of decision or persuasion is 
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often the purpose, the intuitional processes should be supplemented by the 
more conscious reasoning processes where feasible; but the practical 
necessities in many activities require chiefly the non-logical processes. 

These considerations, I think, produce a feeling of distrust on the part 
of the scientifically minded for speculative philosophy, which employs 
formal reasoning without experimental test, and for the non-logical in¬ 
tellectuality of the men of professional and practical affairs. This distrust 
is justified as related to scientific fields. It is unintelligent as applied to 
many other fields, excepting those phases, usually special aspects, to 
which formal reasoning is adapted. 

Conversely, the man of affairs, despite his constant use of the words 
“logical,” “sound reasoning,” “reasonable,” etc., in his rationalizations, 
even more distrusts the formal reasoning processes for the fields in which 
he works. This distrust likewise is well founded. It seems to me un¬ 
doubtedly true that unbalancing of judgment in many cases comes from 
a distortion of problems because some factors arc susceptible advanta¬ 
geously to reasoning processes while the other factors arc not. This is 
most easily observed in matters involving engineering studies or statistical 
work. The app>carance of completeness and precision, secured by laying 
aside the factors not susceptible of mathematical treatment or of orderly 
presentation, is deceptive, especially when accompanied by words, blue¬ 
prints and statistics in profusion. Then, again, the love of rationalization 
predisposes many men to select for attention those aspects of questions 
which readily lend themselves to verbal display. This subtle tendency is 
most manifest in those public speakers or writers whose honest opinions 
gradually come to be based upon what they find easy to say or write or 
even what they think their audiences like to hear or read. 

But the most important basis for distrust of logic on the part of many 
experienced persons is, I suspect, a fear that too much reasoning inhibits 
the intuitional processes which they regard as generally indispensable and 
as the more reliable in many circumstances. Habitual analysis, in other 
words, may teach more about a thing, but may at the same time destroy 
the sense of the thing as a whole. It is not without significance to me that 
several of the “brainiest” and most effective and capable men I have 
known have been almost inarticulate. Not what they could say but what 
they could do showed the power of their minds. Many glib talkers and 
writers, not being capable of understanding such men, read into their 
silence either inferior intellects or sinister purposes. It is an error of judg¬ 
ment well to avoid in your own careers. 
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Fictions 

This discussion would be lacking without some reference to fictions, 
misunderstanding concerning which is at the root of some false opinions 
concerning reasoning. A fiction, as the word is used here, is an assertion 
that a fundamental statement is true when it is recognized that its truth 
cannot be demonstrated either by theoretical reasoning or by experimental 
evidence. Fictions are called by different names: axioms, self-evident 
truths, postulates, sanctions, presumptions, assumptions, facts “as a mat¬ 
ter of course,” etc. There are many examples in mathematics, logic, and 
the physical sciences. Others in the social fields are the “presumption 
that all men know the law, the “will” of the people, the ‘‘personality of 
a corporation, the “infallibility” (i.e., the non-debatability) of an organiza¬ 
tion order, the correctness of a ballot count (in the absence of certain 
challenges within a time limit). Little fictions arc common in many fields 
of daily life. 

Some of these fictions have never been proven not to be true. Others 
are known not to be true; in fact, they may exist in conjimction with 
other fictions that are logically inconsistent. For example, under our law, 
all men are presumed innocent xintil proved guilty, but since some men 
arc found guilty, this denies the justification of the presumption. The 
mere fact that a man is accused makes a presumption of innocence a con¬ 
tradiction in terms. Yet we all feel that this presumption should be 
treated as truth within some limitations. 

The important difference between these various fictions seems to me 
to lie between the probability of their truth on the one hand, and their 
usefulness on the other. Let me quote from Dantzig’s delightful popu¬ 
lar philosophy of mathematics: “This affirmation of the power of the 
mind which knows itself capable of conceiving the indefinite repetition of 
an acty when this act is at all possible^ may be pure fictiony but it is a con¬ 
venient and therefore a necessary fiction."^ The variation in the scope, 
usefulness and probability of truth of fictions is very wide. That is, there 
is considerable difference in their dignity. In most of the ordinary fields 
of life, the extent of their application is limited both in area and time. 
We say, “for this purpose” or “for the present” or “under these condi¬ 
tions,” “thus and so is 'true* or ‘may be accepted as a fact’ or is a ‘work¬ 
ing principle.’ ” One result of this is that a man, more often than he 
realizes, will affirm something as if it were a law of nature in one connec- 

* Tobias Dantzig, Number, the Language of Science (The Macmillan Co., 
1930), p. 247. Italics in the original. 
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tion, and deny it in another. It may thereupon often be assumed either 
that he is ignorant (does not know what he is talking about), or that he is 
unable to reason (he is unsound), or that he lies. All arc unfortunately 
correct indictments too frequendy. Nevertheless, often there is no founda¬ 
tion for such aspersions. It is because a man knows what he is talking 
about, or because he is sound, or because he tells the truth, that the 
apparent discrepancy often arises. 

This means that the difference between the fictions of ordinary affairs 
and the great fictions of science, the fundamental axioms, is not so much 
in their lack of logical basis as in their scope and purpose. The frequent 
apparent inconsistencies of position in the practical world seem to me 
unavoidable, if the world is to remain practical. 

I like to illustrate this view in the application of mathematics to the 
fields of human affairs. I should suppose that 2 plus 2 make 4 in abstract 
numbers is not to be considered a fiction except in a most extreme sense. 
But the moment numbers arc applied to things difficulty begins. It 
doesn’t work to add units of butter and units of buttercups. Like can 
numerically be added only to like. It is easy to say that of course there 
must be discrimination, definition and identification before arithmetic 
can be used. But our faith in arithmetic is deep and our p>owers of defini¬ 
tion and identification arc weak, so that we arc all the time adding unlike 
things and only finding it out when "the answer docs not make sense.” 
In fact, that is the way we find out that many things we thought were 
alike are not, or are different in more respects than we suspected. To say 
that one should be careful in definitions and identifications is excellent 
advice but it is often not possible to apply it. 

I have found this especially true as respects the activities of human 
Beings, so that instead of assuming that mathematics is perfect and that 
the fault lies in its application, I assume that it is defective. I proceed on 
the belief that in this field it is rarely possible to define attributes and 
characteristics of human beings with sufficient accuracy and significance 
so that arithmetic can be used except in an approximate and preliminary 
way. Two and two do not make four. The reasons for this little private 
fiction, which is basic in my present point of view, I shall make look more 
reasonable by two illustrations. 

Take apples and the satisfaction of eating them. The apples arc all the 
same (we would say) and we hardly know how to express what we want 
except in terms of an apple. Yet in a series of six apples to be eaten, 

I hardly need to tell you that the first is one thing and the sixth quite 
another. Two and two will not make four, unless you can introduce a 
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large dose of something called time. This is a familiar type of illustration 

of the diminishing of utility in economics. 

I think I hear you say that it is nonsense to talk of numerical addition 
as a fiction in this connection; that in one case I am talking about a 
number of physical objects and in the other about taste, satisfaction and 
subjective things, qualities that cannot or have not been measured and 
that the two things cannot be identified. Precisely. But if you arc work¬ 
ing in the world of people, you will find very often no way practically 
to avoid such false identifications. You will find that by a non-logical 
but highly intelligent mental process, you perform the translation from 
the world of objects to the world of mind. Indeed you must do so, if 
you are going to sell apples succcsshilly or if you are going to buy advan¬ 
tageously. Since you and everybody else will continue to mix up apples 
and the satisfactions that apples give, it is well to remember, as I do, that 
two apples plus two apples do not make four apples unless you arc not 
going to cat them — but then that is what apples arc for — to cat. 

Take a second illustration from organization: Six men and a boss arc 
set to dig a ditch. They may do as much work as seven men individually 
or they may do more or they may do less. Probably in most cases it is 
expected that they will do more, otherwise there would be no gain by 
organization — because six men and a boss working together as a group 
are what we mean by organization. But, in fact, such an organization 
not infrequently does less. Perhaps the boss is a poor one, perhaps the 
men cannot work well together, perhaps the organization is too big for 
the space in which it works. 

For many years the illusions of applied arithmetic especially puzzled 
me in connection with organization. It seemed to me that the manifest 
efficiency of many organizations might be explained by the something 
called direction, management, which was added to the sum of individual 
efforts. But from this point of view the remuneration of management 
did not seem to support the theory — it was not enough when successful 
and too much when a failure. Then the answer seemed to be specializa¬ 
tion, but this also is what organization implies. So finally, I adopted an 
attitude of mind which said, “Whatever the causes, my experience and 
that of others tell me that some organizations accomplish more than the 
sum of the possible individual accomplishments, some less and some occa¬ 
sionally about the same. So be careful not to be logically arithmetical 
about organization.” Yet this only pardy met the conditions. What I 
later learned and now think is correct to say is, “The whole is sometimes 
merely more or less than the sum of its parts. It is more often something 
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else than the sum of its parts, wherever human beings are involved.” ® 
There is analogy to this conception in Ford’s statement to the effect that 
modern production methods are not merely a case of efficiency; they pro¬ 
duce what could be had in no other way. 

You will miss the point if you think I am forcing it. Our logical 
methods and our endless analysis of things has often blinded us to an 
appreciation of structure and organization. Yet our physical and social 
worlds arc full of structures, organizations and organisms. It seems slowly 
to be recognized even in pure physics, which is partly responsible for our 
blindness in this respect, that organization is a new entity. You cannot 
get organization by adding up the parts. They are only one aspect of it. 
To understand the society you live in, you must feel organization — 
which is exactly what you do with your non-logical minds — about your 
nation, the state, your university, your church, your community, your 
family. 


The Last Complication — Reaction 

And now one last complication that explains some strange things in 
the mental processes of men — and what minds have to do. 

The most important difference between scientific and other work is not 
in the composition of the mental processes required but in the reaction 
or absence of reaction of these processes on the subject to which they arc 
applied. Pure physical science has for its object the ascertainment of 
truth about the physical universe but it has neither for its purpose nor 
its effect a change in that universe. The application of its researches 
through engineering, commercial chemistry, etc., may be conceived to 
effect to an appreciable degree the distribution of matter and its org.aniza- 
tion on the fragment of the physical universe called “earth”; but the 
causal or statistical laws arc not affected by discovering them. 

It is not so of the world of affairs. The expression of opinion, the 
description of a condition, the writing of a law or the determination of 
an action in the world of men changes that world. It necessarily changes 
both the position of the actor and of those whom action affects. Viewing 
the mass of mankind, these changes may be very slow and stable: but 
if restricted groups arc under consideration, very great changes in mental 
attitudes and in action come from the minds of men or their concrete 
expressions. The result is a constant readjustment of political, economic 
and social conditions, both to action and to expressions of opinion. Failure 
or inability to take this into account is probably very often the reason that 

Paraphrased from Koffka, Gestalt Psychology. 
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the consequences of acts or of a series of acts conforming to a policy have 
produced in the end results the reverse of those sought to be accomplished 
or avoided. Major examples are the conquest of Greece ^d Macedonia 
by the Roman Republic against its own wishes and policy; the British 
political control of India which both the East India Company and the 
British Government sought to avoid for many years; the change of posi¬ 
tion in the Reformation from one directed toward reform of admmis- 
trative, fiscal and political conditions in the Church to a conflict of dogma. 

In many of the more restricted problems of government and business, 
the principle is more definitely present and more easily seen. For ex- 
ample, in a political or commercial organization a strong diHcrcnce or 
opinion concerning some matter of jxiHcy seizes the personnel or citizens, 
so that friction ensues. Suppose that the difference of opinion is the result 
of incomplete knowledge or understanding. An authoritative explanatory 
statement would theoretically be sufficient to compose the diflercncc and 
allay the friction; but, by the time that the need for it is evident, other 
circumstances such as emotional forces and personal animosities have 
arisen. Parties have formed. The correcting statement then may be in¬ 
sufficient and in fact may crystallize the opposing elements because it 
seems to favor the position of one side or the other. It is necessap^ to 
direct the boat upstream to reach the opposite point. The mere discus¬ 
sion of the matter may ipso facto change the situation to a new one calling 
for a different, new and uncertain treatment. 

Such situations arc common in ordinary affairs. Examples are frequent 
in labor relations. Another is the prohibition amendment which in in¬ 
numerable instances increased rather than allayed the pre-existing demand 
for alcoholic beverages. Much, if not all, of advertising and a great deal 
of salesmanship is a positive recognition of this principle, the purpose be¬ 
ing to change the mental attitude in advance to meet a desired or con¬ 
templated production and distribution program. 

It is this factor in practical affairs that so often explains the propensity 
to silence about, or apparent avoidance of, issues in many circumstances 
both by politicians and executives. It is also the factor that makes persua¬ 
sion so vital a necessity in society. But for illustrations it is unnecessary 
to search beyond purely personal and intimate relations. 

This reaction between mind and the social field is the cause of a special 
type of mental difficulty in that it produces great moral or ethical strains. 
This is a matter of personal experience with most people, I am sure, but 
it seems not to be generally recognized as the critical aspect of much 
effort in affairs. A long time ago a friend of mine, an expert in publicity, 
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said that the truth could not ordinarily be conveyed by stating it exaedy. 
This is certainly true. Not only do words mean diderent things to differ¬ 
ent people or under different circumstances; but there is a tendency unin¬ 
tentionally to discount or to read into statements what is not intended. 
It is consequendy necessary to say things in a form which is not correct 
from the standpoint of the speaker or writer, but which will be inter¬ 
preted by the listener or reader in a sense which will be true. To do this 
often becomes a matter of habit. Hence, the speaker must often be dis¬ 
honest in statement from his own point Oi view in order to achieve hon¬ 
esty of result, although he ceases to be aware of it. It is a fatal dilemma 

for many people, who arc unable to withstand cither the moral or intel¬ 
lectual strain. 

It should be noted that the moral strain is quite different from that 
which we ordinarily have in mind in personal morality. That is a ques¬ 
tion of resisting a personal temptadon to violate a code of personal morals. 
The emotional difficulty is often great, but there is less frequendy an in¬ 
tellectual problem of great difficulty. What is involved in statements to 
others in business and public affairs, however, is an intellectual difficulty. 
In this case, the end is the only justification of the means. We talk to 
convey a meaning to a person or a group. If we fail, it is poor talk. Yet 
the practice of short-cutting explanations, of using false analogies, of 
suppressing confusing qualihcations, which are practical necessities, tend 
to destroy sincerity by creating a habit of misstatement from the speaker’s 
point of view. In the intellectual difficulty of working in two personalities 
at once, I think I see the moral deterioration and hnally the intellectual 
collapse of more than a few men. 


If I could have succeeded as I would wish, all that I have said would 
seem commonplace. But unfortunately it may appear quite abstract and 

For this reason I venture to state very briefly my estimate of 
the variations between a few of the common vocations as regards the 
niajor emphasis in the composition of the minds required. It should be 
temembered that in most instances there is a considerable specialization 
o work and that no general statement would fit the vocation closely. 

orcover, I am expressing my present opinion in several cases perhaps 

wi out adequate experience or opportunity for close observation, merely 
tor illustration. 

t- The Scientist: 

His work requires the mastery of the technique of rigorous logical 
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reasoning, esp>ecially in the mathematician. Nevertheless, all the able and 
the great scientists seem to possess non-logical, highly intuitional mental 
processes. 

2. The Trial Lawyer: 

The non-logical type of mind. Logical reasoning entirely subordinate 
within limits. Rationalization and persuasion and very rapid mental 
processes required. 

3. The Appellate Lawyer: 

The logical processes predominantly necessary. 

4. The Counsel; 

Balanced mental processes, with emphasis upon the non-logical rather 
than the logical. 

5. The Politician: 

Predominantly non-logical processes required. 

6. The Statesman: 

Balanced mental processes, but emphasis on the intuitional. 

7. The Accountant: 

Primarily logical processes, with non-logical processes at the minimum 
except in the administrative field. 

8. The Engineer: 

Initially the logical processes predominate in the strictly technical field; 
but in the major engineering positions, the intuitional processes may need 
to predominate, because commercial and economic coordination become 
very important, and exptosilion and persuasion arc frequendy controlling 
requirements. 

9. The Salesman: 

Non-logical processes necessary, so much so that the logical processes 
arc often deleterious. In this case, as in that of the politician, there is 
frequently a necessity for artistic rationalization which should not be 
mistaken for genuine reasoning. 

10. The Junior Executive: 

Non-logical processes chiefiy necessary, e.xcept in the highly technical 
fields. 

11. The Major Executive: 

Logical reasoning processes increasingly necessary but arc disadvan¬ 
tageous if not in subordination to highly developicd intuitional processes 
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From my standpoint the consideration of this subject arises out of 
practical experience and its usefulness lies in the aid that can be derived 
from it in the improvement of personal development and conduct, espe¬ 
cially as respects the promotion of mutual understanding, and in a better 
appreciation of some of the problems of our social world. A few words 
on the significance of the subject in these respects will serve to conclude 
this lecture. 

It seems to me that merely to recognize the importance of the non* 
logical mental processes, to see how essential they are and to understand 
their effectiveness for many conditions and purposes, should destroy a 
harmful kind of intellectual snobbishness. The subtle effect of the educa¬ 
tional process, which is necessarily logical in its form, I think obviously 
leads to a false sense of intellectual superiority which closes the mind 
of many to the powers and the merits of others, either of inferior formal 
education or of education in other fields. This produces a kind of con¬ 
ceit. It leads to a serious misjudgment of the importance of personal 
experience and of deliberately acquiring it. The five-ton mind thinks 
itself superior to the one-ton mind even for one-ton jobs. It is an expen¬ 
sive error. Many men have a hard time discovering that mental skill is 
often a superior substitute for mental toil, though they sec this perfectly 
as to physical work. 

It seems to me clear that, whatever else may be desirable, it is cer¬ 
tainly well to develop the efficiency of the non-logical processes. How can 
this be done? No direct method seems applicable. The task seems to be 
one of “conditioning” the mind and to let nature do what it then can. 
The conditioning will consist of stocking the mind properly and in exer¬ 
cising the non-logical faculties. The mind will be stocked by experience 
and by study. Experience means doing things, action, the taking of 
responsibility. It is the process by which an immense amount of material 
is unconsciously acquired for the mind to use, and intelligence can aid 
in selecting the field for action, the line of experience, that is promising. 
Study supplements that process by introducing facts, concepts, patterns 
that would fail of perception through undirected experience. Action or 
experience at the same time gives the opportunity for practice. There 
seems to be no substitute for using the mind, applying it, working it, to 
develop its power. 

I hope nothing that I have said will be construed as minimizing the 
importance of the reasoning processes by themselves. There are too many 
people who depend up>on quick judgments and hasty conclusions as a 
substitute for measurements, calculations and reason when they are 
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possible. Giant dams, railroads, telephone switchboards, good legislation, 
contracts are not successfully constructed or written this way. Nor should 
non-logical processes, even when they are the only kind really possible, be 
confused with snap judgment. Most men whose judgment I respect take 
plenty of time on major problems and make time if possible. They do 
not decide until it is necessary to do so. They “think it over” carefully 
but not necessarily logically. What I have tried to emphasize is the in¬ 
sufficiency of logical processes for many purposes and conditions and the 
desirability of their development in intelligent coordination with the non- 
logical, the intuitional, even the inspirational processes, which manifest 
mental energy and enthusiasm. This is by no means easy. To rely upon 
“feeling,” to give weight to first impressions, to reject logical conclusions 
and meticulous analysis in favor of an embracing sense of the whole, 
involves an inconsistency of attitudes. It means developing the artistic 
principle in the use of the mind, attaining proportion between speed and 
caution, between broad outlines and fineness of detail, between solidity 
and flexibility. As in other arts, the perfection of subsidiary techniques 
and their effective combination both require constant practice. 

And finally, the proper use of the mind seems to me to require a moral 
attitude. “Intellectual honesty” too often means a puritanical and dis¬ 
interested acceptance of conclusions under a mere code of reasoning. Its 
broader and higher sense may often require subjection of all processes to 
honesty in purpose; and, when there are involved instruction, persuasion 
or leadership, which I think call for the highest manifestations of the 
mind in all fields, the test of character is the final test of intellect as 
well as of morals. 

One can hardly contemplate the passing scene of civilized society with¬ 
out a sense that the need of balanced minds is real and that a superlative 
task is how socially to make mind more effective. That the increasing 
complexity of society and the elaboration of technique and organization 
now necessary will more and more require capacity for rigorous reason¬ 
ing seems evident; but it is a super-structure necessitating a better use 
of the non-logical mind to support it. “Brains” without “minds” seem a 
futile unbalance. The inconsistencies of method and purpose and the 
misunderstandings between large groups which increasing specialization 
engenders need the corrective of the feeling mind that senses the end 
result, the net balance, the interest of the all and of the spirit that 
perceiving the concrete parts encompasses also the intangibles of the 
whole. 
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Ability, innate and cultivated dis- 
dnguished, 221-222; implied in ex- 
ecudve positions, 272; must be ade¬ 
quate, 178, 272, 274, 276, 278, 284, 
288; relation to character not ade¬ 
quately considered, 290; relation to 
structure of executive organization, 
222 

Action, need of, 52, 117-119 
Actions, arc always physical or physi¬ 
ological, 20 

Activities, as constituents of organi¬ 
zation, see Contributions. 

Activity, in executive positions, 272, 

^75 

Acts of organizations, characterized 
by logical processes, 185-186, 187 
Advertising, 151 
Advisory departments, 177, 178 
Aim of this book, 21, 59, 292. See 
also Plan of this book; Theory of 
organization 

Alternations of objectives, illustrated, 
53 * also Purpose, redetinition 
Analysis of situation, beginning of 
purposive action, 136-137, 2390.; 
described, 201—202, 204; sources of 
confusion, 208-209; technological 
zids, 206. See also Purpose, analysis; 
Total situation 

Arts, function, 290-291; practice re¬ 
quires behavioral knowledge, 291 
Authority, ch. xii; defined, 163, 172; 
derives from consent, 163—165, 171— 
I72n., 173, 174^ 182, 183; disregard 
of subjective aspects has produced 
errors in thinking, 289; fiction of 
superior authority, ineffcc- 

tiveness of [objective] authority, 
*61-163; legalistic conceptions, 181- 


182; limits, 173; maintenance, a 
phase of executive functions, 230; 
of the State, rests on consent, 183; 
relation to communication, 161, 165, 
173, 175, 184; requisite conditions, 
165-166, 173; rites of authentica¬ 
tion, 172, 175-176, 180; subjective 
and objective aspects, 163; weak¬ 
ened by conflicts, 270. See also Ob¬ 
jective authority 

Behavior, a property of persons, 13; 
of individuals and organizations 
contrasted, 186 f. 

Behavioral knowledge, 291 
Belief in common purpose and in the 
possibility of its accomplishment 
necessary to cooperation, 56, 138, 
233. 259, 294 

Bell Telephone System, 222 
Bentley, Arthur F., Behavior Knowl¬ 
edge Fact, 47n. 

Biological factors, distinguished from 
physical factors, 11; used to over¬ 
come physical limitations, 24 ff. See 
also Physical, biological, and social 
factors 

Biological limitations, three classes, 27 
British Empire, 222 

Cabot, Philip, 1120. 

Capital, 33, 54, 285 
Catchwords, 9 
Catholic Church, 5, 84, 222 
Ceremonials, as means of establishing 
authority, 172, 175-176, 180 
Character, see Responsibility 
Choice, power of: assumed, 8; at¬ 
tributed to persons, 13, 38; often 
exaggerated, 15; is enlarged with 
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expansion of complex of organiza¬ 
tions, 100; is limited, 8, 14, 15 
Church, type of superior organization, 
97 . 100 

Climate, affected by social factors, 48 
Codes, sec Conflict of codes; Moral 
codes 

Coercion, an inducement, 149-150, 
156, 158; and authority, 183 
Collectivism, 9. See also Conflicting 
philosophies 

Commons, John R., Institutional Eco¬ 
nomics, 202, 204, 205 
Communal sense, see Public opinion 
Communication, an clement of or¬ 
ganization, 82, 89-91, 95, 106, 215; 
dominant factor in structure of 
complex organizations, 106, 113, 
175; limiting factor in size of 
simple organizations, 106-109; 
maintenance of, one of the execu¬ 
tive functions, 217-226; methods, 

89- 90; necessary to factors of sur¬ 
vival, 175; relation to authority, 
161, 165, 173, 175, 184; techniques, 

90- 91 

Communication center, function, 178 
Communication system, as a system 
of objective authority, 175-181; 
maintenance described, 217-219 
Communion, condition of, 148, 296 
Compatibility, a condition of cooper¬ 
ation, 41: associationa! specializa¬ 
tion, 134; important as an induce¬ 
ment, 146; related to communion, 
148; in informal executive organi¬ 
zation, 224, 225, 227 
Complementary factors, 203, 204 
Complex organization, ch. viii; com¬ 
plexity of relationships within 
group, 10^109; composed of unit 
organizations, no; conflicts of loy¬ 
alties involved, too; examples, 222; 
executive organization required, 


in; factors determining structure, 
105, 106, 113, 175; general and spe¬ 
cific purposes, 137; processes of 
growth, 101-103, 104, 285 
Comradeship, power of, 119, 148 
Conflicting philosophies, 9, 21, 22, 
294—296 

Conflicts of codes (or loyalties), 100, 
118, 264, 270-278, 280. See also 
Moral codes 

“Contributions,” term applied to ac¬ 
tivities constituting organizations, 
75; non-personal character, 
“Contributors,” term explained, 75 
Control, a function of executive or¬ 
ganization, 223, 238 
Cooperation, a creator of utilities, 
253; desire for, 45; indispensable 
elements, 232; instability, 5; a 
means of overcoming biological 
limitations, 23-31; most important 
consequence is social conditioning, 
45; not generally effective until 
highly developed, 34; objectives not 
personal, 32; omnipresence, 4; rea¬ 
sons for failure, 5-6, 61; source and 
outlet for rational faculties, 119; 
a synthesis of opposed facts, 21, 
and of diverse factors, 46 ff. See 
also Organization 

Cooperative action, a synthesis of 
diverse factors, 46ff.; results classi¬ 
fied, 53. See also Organization 
Cooperative systems, defined, 65; de¬ 
scribed, 240; different activities, 33; 
different from sum of constituents, 
252—253; four economics, 240-244; 
instability, 35-36, 37; interdepend¬ 
ent factors, 46-50; purpose is satis¬ 
faction of individuals, 59; relations 
with organizations, 65, 73, 78, 98- 
99n.; require alternations of ob¬ 
jectives for duration, 53; variations 
classified, 66. See also Organization 
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Coordination, 184, 290; creative side 
of organization^ 256; indispensable 
to cooperation, 232, 256 
Creative efficiency, 256-257 
Creative morality, 272, 274. See also 
Moral creativeness 

Decision, ch. xiii; acts of, characteris' 
tic of organization behavior, 186; 
environment, 194; errors, 286; evi¬ 
dences, 192-194; executive and non¬ 
executive contrasted, 192; involves 
analysis, 201 ff., 239n.; location of 
general and specific decisions, 232- 
233; occasions, 189-192; process is 
synthetic, 2390.; processes are a 
technique for narrowing choice, 14; 
processes, in organization, 187, 198, 
206, 209; relates to action, 205; 
sequence of decisions necessary to 
accomplishment of broad purpose, 
205-206. See also Executive deci¬ 
sion; Issues; Personal decision 
Democracy, 164, 1670. 

Dependability, 131 

Distribution, 32, 34, 36, 58, 59, 61; 
described, 254; illustrated, 246- 
250; often a matter of highly de¬ 
veloped technique, 256 
Division of labor, 127 
Durkheim, "anomic,” 119 

Economies of cooperative system, 240- 
244, 251-252, 287 

Economy of incentives, see Incentives 
Education, a means of overcoming 
limitations of cooperation, 55; a 
form of persuasion, 152 
Effectiveness, defined, 19; in personal 
behavior, 19-20; of individual, in 
cooperation, 43 

Effectiveness of cooperation, 26-32, 
55 “ 56 . 9»-92. 236-239; a factor of 
survival, 82, 83, 91, 95, 175; depends 
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on adaptation of process, 31, 91, 
132, 236ff.; depends on coordina¬ 
tion, 26; illustrated, 52; implies 
effectiveness of individual contri¬ 
butions, 56; measurable, 60; meas¬ 
ured from point of view of system, 
43, 55; relation to communication, 
175; relation to incentives, 155. 
See also Efficiency; Factors of Sur¬ 
vival 

Efficiency, in personal behavior, 19- 
20; distinguished from effectiveness, 
27n. 

Efficiency of cooperation, 56-59, 92- 
94, 253-255; characterized as ca¬ 
pacity of equilibrium, 57; defined, 
92-93, 240; a factor of survival, 60, 
82, 83, 92, 93, 95, 175; illustrated, 
52; judged from viewpoint of indi¬ 
vidual, 44, 56; measured by capac¬ 
ity of survival, 44, 45, 92; relation 
to: authority, 169, communication, 
175, distribution, 58, incentives, 57, 
93, 155, 255; requires viewpoint of 
whole, 238; summarized, 59. See 
also Effectiveness; Factors of sur¬ 
vival 

Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
164 

Ends of action, 185. See also Ob¬ 
jectives; Purpose 

Environment, relation to purjx)se in 
decision, 194; exclusive of purpose 
in decision, 197. See also Physical, 
biological, and social factors; Physi¬ 
cal environment; Total situation 

Environment of decision, 209 

Esprit de corps, catchword signifying 
willingness, 84 

Ethical basis of cooperation, 293 

Equilibrium of cooperative systems, 
disturbed by certain overemphascs, 
286, 289. See also Efficiency of co¬ 
operation 
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Errors in thinking, resulting from 
ignorance or false emphasis, io5n., 
Ill, 121, 255, 286, 289. Sec also 
Overemphasis 

Executive arts, high development re¬ 
quired by complex organizations, 
222; not sufficiently develo|>cd, 291; 
insufficient alone to secure social 
integration, 293 
Executive capacity, 282 
Executive decision, 192; hne art de¬ 
scribed, 194: preceded by analysis, 
239n. 

Executive functions, ch. xv; 6, 7, 17, 
21, 61, 87, 235, 261; maintaining 
communication, 215-226; formu- 
lating purpose (decision), 89, 189, 
231-233; securing services, 227-231 
Executive organization, described, 
rii-ii2, 113; functions, 2i6ff.; 
place in control, 223. Sec also In¬ 
formal executive organizations 
Executive positions, implications, 272. 

See also Communication system 
Executive process, ch. xvi; character¬ 
ized, 15, 235, 238, 257; illustrated, 
246-251; implied in adjustment of 
cooperative systems to new condi¬ 
tions, 37; limiting factor in com- 
plex cooperation, 35; essentially 
non-logical, 235, 257 
Executive responsibility, ch. xvii; 
distinguishing mark, 279, 281; dc- 
fined, 283. See also Responsibility 
Executive work, distinguished as that 
of maintaining organization in op¬ 
eration, 215, 216; includes main¬ 
tenance of authority, 165—168; in¬ 
culcation of belief, 87 
Executives, common ground, 8, 65, 
74; as centers of communication, 
215; estimated number in U. S., 
289; multiple codes, 273; non¬ 
executive work, 6, 215; qualifica¬ 


tions, 178, 220, 272; relation to sys¬ 
tem, 295; techniques of decision, 
189-191. See also Leader; Leader¬ 
ship 

Factors of survival, 60-61, 82, 251- 
252- See also Effectiveness; Effi¬ 
ciency 

Faith, see Belief 

Fascism, 9 

Fiction of superior authority, 170- 
171 

Fictions, 292 

Follett, Mary P., cited, I22n. 

Ford, Henry, p. 15411. 

Foresight, 201, 282 

Formal organizations, defined, 73, 81, 
112; described, 4; a directing force 
in {>ersonal behavior, 3, 4; processes 
of growth, 104-105; short-lived, 5; 
significance often disregarded, 3; 
the structural material of society, 
96, 119-120, 285-286; typical domi¬ 
nant formal organizations — church 
and state, 96. See also Informal 
organizations; Organization 

Freedom, 9 

Free will, 13, 14, 15, 295-296 

Functionalization, 127 

Good will, 254 

Gregariousness, calls for cooperative 
activity, hence for purpose, 52; re¬ 
quires action, 117, 119. See also 
Communion; Codperadon, desire 
for 

Group, complex reladonships within, 
108-109; concept discussed, 68-70; 
intcraedng with individuals, 41-42, 

71-72 

Group attitude, see Public opinion 

Harbord, Major-General J. G., The 
American Army in France, 164 
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Henderson, L. J., Pareto’s General 
Sociology, 5in., 78n.; on systems, 
ySn. 

House, as illustration of interdepend¬ 
ent factors, 48 

Ideal benefactions, 142, 146, 157, 158 

Ideals, importance, 282, 294 

Incentives, economy of, ch. xi, esp. 
153 ff., 220, 221, 226, 229, 270; a 
fundamental problem in organiza¬ 
tion, 139, 255; method of incentives, 

141, 142—149; and organization 
growth, 159; various kinds, 140- 

142. See also Inducements; Mate¬ 
rial inducements; Negative induce¬ 
ments; Personnel; Persuasion; Will¬ 
ingness 

India, illustration of interdependent 
factors, 48, 51 

Individual, the: ch. ii; defined for 
this book, 12; different concepts, 
8-9; dual aspect, 16, 17, 21, 40; 
functions only in conjunction with 
others, 11; properties, 13, 38; result¬ 
ant of physical, biological, and social 
forces, 15; status summarized, 60; 
various aspects regarded for dif¬ 
ferent purposes, 10, 12 

Individual in relation to cooperation, 
basic strategic factor in organiza¬ 
tion, 139: dual relation to cooper¬ 
ative system, 17; effectiveness in 
cooperation, 43; multiple relations 
with organizations, 100, illustrated, 
71—72; relations in and with groups, 
41-42, 59, 119; satisfaction is pur¬ 
pose of cooperative system, 59; sub¬ 
ordinate to state or other organiza¬ 
tions, 98; two appraisals — of power 
and of determination, 39 ff. See 
also Persons 

Individual responsibility (quality), 
and authority, 162; necessary to co¬ 
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operation, 293. See also Responsi¬ 
bility 

Individualism, 9, 21, 22, 294, 295. 

See also Conflicting philosophies 
Inducements, 57, 93-94, 230, 246- 
249, 250; different kinds, 140-142; 
general incentives, 142, 146-149; 
non-material, 143 ff., 160; specific, 
142-146. See also Incentives; Ideal 
benefactions; Material inducements; 
Negative inducements; Utilities 
Industrial organization, and economy 
of incentives, 154-156 
Informal executive organization, an 
essential means of communication, 
223-224; functions, 225-226, 227 
Informal organizations, ch. ix, 114- 
115; coexistent with formal organi¬ 
zations, 120, 123; compel forma¬ 
tion of formal organizations, 117, 
123; created by formal organiza¬ 
tions, 120-123; defined, 115; func¬ 
tions in formal organizations, 122- 
123; importance usually disre¬ 
garded, 121, 128; necessarily pre¬ 
cede formal organizations, 116; 
practical guide in freedom, 100; 
previous studies, tain.; relations to 
authority, 122, 169, 180, 183; to 
communication, 122, 223-224; to 
cooperation, 286; to morale, 122; to 
the mores, 990., 116, 123; to public 
opinion, 115, 123, 169; require com¬ 
patibility, 134, 147, 148 
Inspiration, necessary to unification, 
293 

Intelligence, necessary to cooperation, 

293 

Interdependence of factors, illustrated, 
46—50. See also Physical, biological, 
and social factors; Total situation 
Invention, furthers cooperation, 54 
Issues, to be avoided if possible, 167- 
168, 225-227 
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Judicial process in executive action, 
279-280 

Laissez-faire, 9 

Law, and authority, 181-183; views 
of, in relation to cooperative sys¬ 
tems, 68 

Leader, emergence illustrated, 53. 

See also Executives 
Leadership, qualifications for, 175, 
282, 288; significance in coopera¬ 
tion, 258, 282-284, 288; a source of 
objective authority, 173-174; tech¬ 
nical and moral aspects, 260, 281 
Liberty, 9 

Limitations on cooperative action, 35, 
37* processes of overcoming, 

5«-55 

Limitations on individual, 23-24 
Limiting factor, 202, 203; distin¬ 
guished from strategic factor, 203 
Limiting factors, 23 ff., 36, 37, 60 
“Lines of authority,” 175, 179 
Logical processes, in organization ac¬ 
tion, 185, 211, 233; overemphasized 
by earlier economists, 1440. 

Loyalty, catchword signifying will¬ 
ingness, 84; cannot be bought, 220; 
necessary in executives, 220, 221. 
See also Morale: Willingness to co¬ 
operate 

Marx, Karl, 1450. 

Material inducements, 142-143; in¬ 
sufficient, 93, 143-T44, 220; neces¬ 
sary, 151, 155, 157, 158, 160; ra- 
tionalization of, defended, 151. See 
also Incentives; Inducements 
Materialism, 151 

Mayo, Elton, The Human Problems 
of an Industrial Civilization, i2in. 
Measurable aspects of the situation, 
often overemphasized, see Os'er- 
emphasis on the measurable 
Michels, Roberto, on Authority, 164 


“Misplaced concreteness,” 239n., 288 
Money, 145. See also Material induce¬ 
ments 

Moody, D. L., quoted, 256 
Moral codes, adherence to indicates 
responsibility, 267-269; common 
codes, 265; conflicts, 263-264, 266, 
271, 275, 280, 281; of executives, 
273; insoluble conflicts, 277-278; 
multiple codes postulated, 262, il¬ 
lustrated, 267-268; organization 
codes, 268-269, 270, 273; resolution 
of conflicts, 264, 272, 274, 276; re- 
suits of conflicts, 264, 270, 271-272, 
274, 278, 280; and sanctions, 269; 
technical codes, 266; varying 
strength, 263 

Moral complexity, 271; in execu¬ 
tive positions, 272ff.; distinguishes 
higher positions, 275, 276 
Moral creativeness, 261, 274; distin¬ 
guishing mark of executive respon¬ 
sibility, 279-280, 281, 282, 283; 
strategic factor in leadership, 288. 
See also Creative morality; Judicial 
process 

Moral disintegration (collapse of 
character), 278, 280, 295. See also 
Moral codes, results of conflicts 
Moral element, 200, 201, 211, 234, 
282-284. See also Moral factor 
Moral factor, 258-260; not operating 
when sanctions effect results, 269; 
not su£ciendy considered, 290. 
See also Moral element; Morale 
Moral responsibility, 13, 162. See also 
Responsibility 

Moral sector, 211. See also Moral ele¬ 
ment; Moral factor 
Moral status, 262; distinguished from 
responsibility, 263, 266-26S; effect 
of complex moralities, 271; height¬ 
ened by able resolution of conflicts, 
272. See also Moral codes 
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Morale, i8o-i8r, 194, 230, 234, 279, 
281. Ste also Authority; Informal 
organization; Willingness 
Morals, defined, 261; effect of organi¬ 
zations upon, 260-261; executive 
positions involve complex morality, 
272, 274; source, 260, 262. See also 
Moral codes; Moral status 
Motives, personal: 17-19, 20, 44, 139, 
144; distinguished from common 
purpose, 88-89; inculcation of, a 
form of persuasion, 152; influenced 
by communal sense, 170; modifica¬ 
tions of, 39, 41, 45; satisfied through 
distributive process, 32 

Negative inducements, 140, 141, 269 
Non-logical factors, 42 
Non-logical processes, 235, 291 
Non-material inducements, 93-94 
Non monetary values, 253-254 

Obicciive authority, 173-175, 231; 

and informal organization, 169 
Objectives, of cooperative action, 53, 
See also Purpose 

"Observational feeling," an aspect of 
communication, 90 
Officials, see Executives 
Opp>ortunism, and organization deci¬ 
sion, ch. XV, 201 ff., 209, 21 1 
Opportunity, rationalization of, 150 
Orders, 165-168. See also Commu¬ 
nication 

Organisms, dual aspect, 11, 12 
Organization, defined, ch. vi, 72, 73, 
75. 81, 94, 240; compared to mag¬ 
netic field, 75; continuous or inter¬ 
mittent, 80-81; elements summa¬ 
rized, 82, 94-95; factors of survival, 
6, 17, 60, 82, 83, 86, 91, 251-252; 
genesis, 82, 101-104; has character¬ 
istics of a system, 77; insubility, 5, 
255; more than sum of constitu- 
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ents, 79-80; propensity to grow, 
159; relations with cooperative sys¬ 
tems, 65, 73, 78; spatial and tem- 
p>oral characteristics, 80-81; and 
specialization, 136. See also Com¬ 
plex organizations; Cooperative sys 
terns; Formal organizations; In¬ 
formal organizations 
Organization, scheme of: 219-220, 
226; relation to formulation of pur- 
|X>se, 231-232; and specialization, 
129 

Organization decision, differs from 
personal decision, 188, 199; and 
fiction of supjcrior authority, 170; 
illustration, 198; location, 189 
Organization personality, and indi¬ 
vidual personality distinguished, 
88, 174; and moral codes, 270, 281; 
needed in executives, 174, 220, 221 
Organization structure, see Complex 
organization; Organization, scheme 
of 

Overemphasis, on logical processes, 
290; on measurable aspects, 207- 
208, 209, 286, >88, 289, 290, 292; on 
technical aspects, 55, 292; produces 
crisis requiring corrective action, 

239 

Pareto, Vilfredo, Sociologie Generale, 
5rn., 2440. 

Parsons, Talcott, The Structure of So> 
dal Action, 68, 244n. 

Perception, cooperation in, 29 
Person, 13, 16. See also Individual; 
Persons 

Personal decision, conditions of, 167; 
distinguished from organization de¬ 
cision, 187-188, 198-199, 210; place 
in cooperative effort, 52, 187, 192 
Personal influence, 174, 226, 227 
Personal purposes, see Motives 
Personal responsibility (burden of 
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decision), generally disliked, 170- 
171. See also Individual responsi¬ 
bility; Responsibility 

Personality, integrity maintained by 
means o£ informal organizations, 
122; merged with system, 295. See 
also Organization personality 

Personnel problems, importance of 
compatibility, 224; incentives, 220- 
221, 226, 229; in maintenance of 
communication, 220 f., 226-227; 

and position, 218; selection, 94, 149, 
159; two types: securing services, 
228-229, and maintaining morale, 
230 

Persons, differ in responsibility and 
morality, 270 if.; excluded from 
definition of organization, 68-73; 
methods of dealing with, 39; re¬ 
garded as objects to be manipulated 
or subjects to be satisfied, 40. See 
also Individual 

Persuasion, method of, 141, 144, 149-' 
153, 229; supplements other induce¬ 
ments, 156-158 

Philosophy, 296. See also Conflicting 
philosophies 

Physical, biological, and social fac¬ 
tors: basic in cooperation, 46, 47, 
65, 73, 285, 287, 290; illustrated, 46- 
50, 52-53; in the individual, X2, 14; 
limit choice, 15, 38; limit size of 
organization, 106; operated on to 
further cooperation, 54—55, 60. See 
also Limiting factors; Total situa¬ 
tion 

Physical environment, as part of co¬ 
operative system, 66-67; eliminated 
from definition of organization, 67. 
See also Toul situation 

Physical factors, 10; distinguished, ii; 
used to overcome biological limita¬ 
tions, 24. See also Physical, biologi¬ 
cal, and social factors 


Plan of this book, 7, 22, 59. See also 
Aim of this book; Theory of or¬ 
ganization 

Political organization, and economy 
of incentives, 156-157; loyalty as 
basis of selection, 278 
Prestige, as an inducement, 94, 145, 
156, 157, 158, i78n., 221 
Prices, 253 

Propaganda, 150-151, 152, 156 
Proselyting, 152, 157 
Psychological Actors, 13, 38 See 
also Motives; Social factors 
Public opinion, 169, 170, 183. See also 
Informal organization 
Purpose, 13, 14, 22; an clement of 
organization, 82, 95, 104; essential 
in cooperation, 37, 42, 52, 56, 58, 
60, 86, 117, 118; analysis of, in rela¬ 
tion to coordination, 129, 136, 137, 
236, 237; general and specific pur¬ 
poses distinguished, 92; generaliza¬ 
tion of purpose a vital aspect of per¬ 
manent organization, 92, 137, 233; 
involves past, present, and future, 
209; must be understood, 137, 165- 
166; organization purpose cooper¬ 
atively determined, 43, 200; organi¬ 
zation purpose distinguished from 
personal motive, 35, 43, 88-89; or¬ 
ganization purpose objective and 
non-personal, 36, 43, 55, 89, 210; 
redefinition, refinement, and alter¬ 
nation, 32, 34-37, 53, 91, 210, 231- 
233, 236, 237, 280; relation to en¬ 
vironment in decision, 194-197. 
See also Belief in common pur¬ 
pose 

Rationalization of opportunity, 150 
Regimentation, 9, 294, 295. See also 
Conflicting philosophies 
Religion, 296 
Religious incentives, 152 
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Religious organization, and economy 
of incentives, 157-158 
Remote purposes, classified, 32 
Responsibility, 260, 270; cannot be 
bought, 221; connection with mo¬ 
rality, 261, 263, 267; defined, 263, 
267, 274; distinct from moral status, 
266; heightened by successful reso¬ 
lution of conflicts, 272; includes 
idea of power of choice, 13; not 
affected by sanctions, 269; required 
in executives, 272, 282. Sec also 
Individual responsibility; Personal 
responsibility 

Roethlisbcrgcr, F. J., and W. J. Dick¬ 
son, Management and the IVor^er, 
i22n. 

Sanctions, 169, 270. See also Nega¬ 
tive inducements 
Sciences, function of, 291 
Scientific systems, 287 
Sense of the whole, 238-239, 256. See 
also Toul situation 
Simple organizadons, described, 105; 
limitations of size, 105-106, 109. 
See also Unit organizadons 
Slavery, 150, 156 

Social complexity, increases con¬ 
flicts, 118 

Social factors, 11, 38 ff., 40-45; less 
heeded than physical and biological 
factors, 55; neglected in working 
concept of organizadon, 67-68. See 
also Physical, biological, and social 
factors 

Social integradon, desire for, see Gre¬ 
gariousness; development of lead¬ 
ers is strategic factor, 288 
Social processes, defined, 20 
Socialism, catchword, 9 
Specializadon, 26, 127 ff.; defined, 
127; five bases, 128 ff.; associadonal, 
131, 134, 137; funcdonal, 131, 135, 
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136; geographical, 129-130, 133- 
134, 136; of process, 131, 132, 135; 
temporal, 130-131, 132-134; rela- 
don to definidon of purpose, 129, 
232; synonymous with organiza¬ 
don, 136 

Speech, illustradng interdependence 
of factors, 46-48, 50-51 
Staff departments, 177-179 
Stamp, Sir Josiah, The Science of 
Social Adjustment, 3 
"Standard,'' a method of insuring 
technological integradon, 237 
State, authority rests on consent, 183; 
type of dominant or superior for¬ 
mal organizadon, 97, 99. See also 
Law 

Strategic factor, defined, 202-203; il¬ 
lustrated, 204, 248-249; means of 
changing total situadon, 51, 60, 
205; process of determining, 206, 
256, 257; in cooperadon, 282, 288; 
in leadership, 288; in organizadon, 
139, 158. See also Analysis of situ¬ 
adon 

Subsdtute acdon, in resolving con¬ 
flicts, 264, 274, 279, 280. See also 
Moral codes, conflicts 
Superior and subordinate, organiza¬ 
dons, 96n., 97-99, 100, 101, 181 
Survival of cooperadon, see Factors 
of survival 

Synthesis, essence of organizadon 
and execudve process, 290 
System, characterized, 77-78; is whole 
different from sum of parts? 79-80 

Technical codes, 266, 280. See also 
Moral codes 

Technological proficiency, necessary 
to leadership, 272, 288; somedmes 
overemphasized, 289. See also 
Ability 

Technologies, 22, 30, 206, 282; and 
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effectiveness of cooperation, 91, 
2361!.; integration illustrated, 237; 
significance of technological inven¬ 
tion, 238 

Telephone switchboard, illustrating 
interdependent factors, 49 

Theory of organization and coopera¬ 
tive systems, 14, 21; as a tool, 73— 
74, 289-290; insufficient alone to 
insure social integration, 293. See 
also Aim of this book; Plan of this 
book 

Time, specialization in, 131; time- 
order, significance in cooperation, 

8 o- 8 r, 133-134 

Total situation, cannot be disregarded, 
290; changed by change in a part, 
47-53, 60. See also Analysis of 
situation; Sense of the whole 

Unbalance, produced by overempha¬ 
sis of certain factors, see Over¬ 
emphasis 

Unsought consequences, 19, 20, 44- 
45 

Unit organizations, 109, 136-137, 161, 
181, 285 

Utilities, 240-244; command and ex¬ 


change of, 244, 251, 253; illustrated, 
245-250; related to physical, bio¬ 
logical, and social factors, 286-287. 
See also Inducements 

Utility 0/ organization and for or¬ 
ganization distinguished, 2440. 

Whitehead, A. N., 195, 239n. 

Whitehead, T. N., Leadership in a 
Free Society^ i2in.; The Industrial 
WorheTy I2in. 

Whole, is different from sum of its 
constituents, 41, 79-80, 252-253 

Whole situation, see Sense of the 
whole; Total situation 

Willingness to cooperate, an element 
of organization, 82, 95; discussed, 
83-86; joint effect of desires and 
reluctances, 85-86; means self-sur¬ 
render to the whole, 84; related to 
authority, 161, 184; variations in 
intensity, 84-85. See also Incen¬ 
tives; Inducements 

Woodgatherers, illustration of execu¬ 
tive process, 246-251 

Zone of indifference, 167, 168-169, 
170, 270 





